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Report on the Arrangements which have 
been adopted, in former periods, when 
France threatened the invasion of Byt- 
TAIN or IRELAND, to frustrate the de- |! 
signs of the. Enemy, by attacks on his | 
foreign possessions, or European ports, 
by annoying his coasts, and by destroy- 
ing his equipments. Not published. 
Bvo. pp. 203. 

Tus Volume isa continuation of the 

same inquiries into the state papers of the 

kingdom, preserved in the public offices, 

as records, which we have explained in a 

former number of our work. Nothing is 

more available in times of difficulty. than 
experience ; but experience, restricted to 
one life only, is short and defective, com- 
pared with the instruction afforded by 
history. Authentic history derived from 
our ancestors, is, in fact, a kind of 
prolouged experience. Reports of the 
successes or failures of those who have 
conducted great enterprizes, with the rea- 
sons and grounds of their proceedings, 
when these can be correctly ascertained, 
are the best possible substitutes for perso- 
nal knowledge, and actual participation in 
events. In the sciences of chemistry, 
and natural philosophy, the experiments 
of others are permitted to guide our own, 
and according to the confidence we place 
in the skill of an observer, we allow his 
reasonings, his inferences and his results 
to direct our proceedings. In the science 
of navigation we benefit by the courses 
which other vessels have steered; or if 
but a single one has opened a new track, 
we bear away from the shoals she has 
marked, and avoid those rocks of which 
she has given us warning. In like manner 
political science may take advantage of 
the measures pursued by sagacious states- 
men in former periods. Though the 
human mind is not so determinate in its 
perations as nature, or so fixed as rocks, 


Voy. (Lit. Pan. Dec. 1800.] 


yet there are certain general principles 
from which it rarely departs. ‘The same 
motives which ages ago influenced the 
ambitious, the cruel, or the rapacious, 
have lost nothing of their power on minds 
of analogous dispositions; the party is 
changed, but the character is the same, 
Vigilance may hope now as much as ever, 
to detect the intrigues of ambition; forti- 
tude and vigour to bafile them; courage 
and magnanimity successfully to oppose 
them; and though every rational mind 
must admit, that the ‘race is not always 
** won by the swift, nor the battle by the 
strong,”. yet swiftness will continue to 
be the means of winning races, and 
strength the means of winning battles, 
while cause and effect continue to be cor- 
relative ; so long also will Wie exertions of 
human power and prowess be a duty, an 
imperative duty, on every member of a 
community, and especially on every officer 
of government. 

It might be inferred from certain ex. 
pressions in Lord Howard's letter given in 
our last, that Queen Elizabeth was averse 
to venturing her fleets and armies on the 
enemy's coasts: but, in truth, whatever 
might be her motives for a temporary ° 
restraint on the ardour of her officers, no 
such timid, and eventually ruinous, prine 
ciple, influenced her general conduct, 
Scarcely had the return of the Spanish Ar- 
mada been ascertained, when the Queen 
determined to fipd the enemy emplayment 
at home, by sending an armament to at- 
tack Portugal, in 1589. The attempt on 
Lisbon failed, but a magazine of naval 
stores was destroyed at Corunna, and Vigo 
was bombardedand burnt. In 1591, the 
Spanish monarch projected another Are 
mada; and in defiance of his preparations, 
the Queen sent 3000 men into Britanny, 
under Sir John Norris, and 4000 more 
under the Earl of Essex tq meet his troopg 
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there. And indeed, this was according, 
to the policy she had formerly adopted: 
for when she had put her subjects in array 
to resist the Spadiards, in case the Armada 
had effected a landing in England, she 
sent Lord Willoughby with a squadron to 
create a diversion on the coasts of the 
enemy. ‘The commission given to the 
Earl of Essex is a curiosity which we could 
willingly transcribe; but other subjects 
must at present engage our attention. 
We observe, however, that it vested Es- 
sex with absolute power, not only to ex- 
ercise martial law, but, by himself, or 
his deputies, to judge in all criminal cases, 
explaining these notonly of military offences 
but of such as were cognizable by thecrimi- 
nal courts in England. Another very re- 
markable particular, is the power of con- 
ferring knighthood, granting arms, and 
rewards, prestita nobili- 
** tandi, eisdemque meritorum insignia, id 
** est, arma danda et assiguandi, ac eisdem 
insignibus ordine equestri, ac militari 
* decorandi, et assignandi ; prout ad offi- 
«* cium capitanei exercitus generalis perti- 
« net, aut fieri juxta more Anglia con- 
* suevit.” ‘This being, no doubt, well 
known in the army under his command, 
would inspirit many a high mettled En- 
glishman who went out plain Mr., to deeds 
of military achievement, which might en- 
title him to return home honoured with 
the distinction of Esquire, Sir Knight, or 
Knight Banneret. We shall see, how- 
ever, in her Jnstructions, how cautiously 
she guarded the power she had delegated 
in her Commission ; together with her or- 
ders as to the pay of the sAldiers ; and the 
relivious discipline to be maintained among 
her troops. This was indeed rendered 
necessary, by the consideration that her 
troops were sent to assist French protes- 
tants; and, that such sulemnities were 
well adapted to detect seditious individuals 
who might have crept in, with a design of 
serving the contrary party. 

We cannot pass without remark the 
extreme frugality which distinguished 
every part of this sovereign’s conduct : 
having agreed to send 4000 men, she 
considers 100 horsemen as equal to 250 
foot; and reckons them accordingly. It 
is probable, that the expence was the rule 
of calculation in this instance. The rea- 
der will not fail also, of noticing the time 
to which this service was limited; the 
positive insisting on punctual payment 
monthly, or the reception of cautionary 
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towns, &c. which strongly bespeak the 
prevalence of Eng/ish considerations in the 
heart of this politic sovereign. 


Instructions for the Earle of Essex and Ewe, 
Master of our Horse, and Knight of aur 
Noble Order of the Garter, sent by us 
into France, with certaine Forces, of 
Horsemen and Footmen, as General Cap- 
taine of the same Numters. 

Wuereas the French King, our good 
Brother had made very earnest request to us, 
both by his letters, and by a special! person 
of his ‘counsell, named Monsier de 
sent hither to joyne with his embassador, or 
resident, to yelde to him a further ayde of 
men, to the number of 4,000 footmen, over 
and besides the other 3,000 already being 
under the charge of Sir John Norrice in 
Brityane. Although we have great cause for 
the strengthning of our realme, and for the 
defence thereof, against the same ennemyes, 

which are ennemys both to the said King, 
and to ourselves, to forbear to send out at 
this time any more captains and experimented 
soldiers forth out of our realme, considerin 
the great diminution of a multitude of gi 
valiant captains, and soldiers, with their 
furniture of armor and weapon, which hap- 
pened partly by death and partly by other 
disorders, being of the company, which we 
sent with the Lord Willoughby, in the 
somer of the year 1589, now not fully two 
years past ; yetsuch have been the importune 
requests of the said, with remonstrances and 
declarations of what importance this our ayde 
may beto him, for the increase of his estate 
and dominion, or rather for the suppression 
of his rebells, and expulsion of his forraine 
ennemyes, as for the love and regard that we 
have to the said King, to the increasing ot 
his fortune, and to establish him, in the full 
possession of his crowne, we haye yielded to 
give, and send into Dieppe, in Normandy, 

the number of 4,000 men, accompting 600 

soldiers, which are already in our pay with 

Sir Roger Williams, to be part thereof ; of 

all which 4,000 footmen, with such number 

of horsemen, as are appointed to accompany 
you thither, we have, by our letiers patents, 
under our great seale of England, made you 


to be the general captain, and conductor, ' 


with all power, belonging to such a general 
captain, as by the same our condition more. 
largely appeareth. And for the manner and 
forme of execution of the said commission, 
we have thought meete, by way of these our 
instructions, to direct you how you shall use 
your authority, in sundry things properly 
appertaining to this service, now committed 
unto you. 

First. At your first accesse to the French 
King, and after our most harty commenda- 


tions, made to the King, with such reve 
rence, on your part, as 


be convenient, 
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and other complements of honor to him done, 
you shall let him understand, that he hath 
good cause to accept this our present yelding 
to his request, in a most thankful part, con- 
sidering what great causes we have for the 
defence of ourself, and our realine, to re- 
tayne at home, in good readines, all the 
forces, that God hath given us, and namely 
such captains and leaders of experience, in 
the warres, as we have bin contented, to 
accompany and serve under you, and 
therefore ye shall, in our name, require him, 


that such service, as he hath to employ you, 
with these our forces now sent, may be made 
probably for yon, that the abode of you and 
them for the time, which we have assented 
to, which is oncly for two months, may be 
profitable to him ; and so also joyned with his 
great forces, as the enemyes may not, by 
the excesse of their numbers, and strength 
appears manifestly superiors, and without 
any profit or honour to the King, wast of 
our people, to the discomfort of our realme, | 
and encrease of the pride of the common | 
enemy. 

And this manner of speech ye shall use to | 
the King, to the intents, that you may be | 
speedily enformed, of the purposes intended 
by him, in what sort you and your forces | 
shall be employed, which being to you 
knowne, you shall impart the same to such 
prineipall men, as for their worthiness are 
pointed, under you, to be the generall officers 
for the field, and with good advice upon 
conference, you shall afterwards agree to ac- 
cept so much as shall seeme convenient ; and 
shall in honorable and discreet manner, take 
exceptions to any part of the service pro- 
pounded to you as shall appear inconvenient, 
or over desperate, to the manifest overthrow 
of our people, or otherwise not honorable to 
yourself, and our nation. 

The authority which you have by our com- 
mission, and the credit that you shall have 
thereby, is such, as we doubt not, but you 
will have so great regard in ordering the same, 
as we need not admonish you in any parti- 
cular manner withe lengthe of speech, but— 
enely to remitt you to these few heads fol- 
lowing. 

First, And above all things we advise you 
io have due regard to serve God dayly, both | 
vourself for example, and to direct’ all our | 
people under you to do the same, at all times 
and places usuall, as by the order and rites of 
the Church of England, you and your com- 
pany ought to do, if they were at home, 
within our realme, where places and times 
may be had thereunto convenient. For so it 
is aueet that both you and all our subjects 
should shew themselves obedient rather to the | 
forme of our owne lawes, than to any forme 
of strangers ; and besides that thereby your 
saptains and officers shall, by good” obser- 


vation, discover if there be anie unfaithful 
subject gotten into their bands, to serve as 
spyes, or to do some muschiefe to you, or to 
your companies, as in truth we have cause to 
doubt, that some lewd subjects may intrude 
themselves into the service of you, for some 
of your numbers. 

Secondly, We doubt not but you will have 
regard in all your actions to preserve your 
owne estimation, as a man of honorable 
ealling by birth and of speciall reputation 
with us, that you may tetnrn rather with 
encrease of your estimation gotten there, in 
a strange land, by your grave and honorable 
actions, than with any diminution, 

Lastly, We do recommend to your care, 
the good ordering of all our people, using 
them all, and every of them in their degrees, 
so as they may both love you and obey you, 
and that they may be furnished, as well as 
times and places may serve, by your direc- 
tion, to be given to your inferior olficers, and 
the captains of the bands, with convenient 
victuall, and lodging, and not to be put to 
any desperate enterprize. 

‘ou are further to consider, by perusing 
of the state and proportion of your allow- 


'ance, of the wages of all our forces now 


committed to your charge, with the enter- 
tainment of all officers, both for the field, 


/ and for the conduct of the bands, which is 


to be delivered to you as the generall, and to 
the treasurer, or his deputy, written in cer- 
tain schedules, signed by our counsell, which 
we will not to be altered, but every person 
to be paid according to the same rates. And 
though the private soldier is not to have his 
full pay weekly (as by the schedule appeareth) 


| yet our meaning is, that the particular sol- 


diers, at the end of every month, shall upon 
muster, and appearance in persone, receive his 


full pay, according to his ordinary daily 


wages, so as all defalcations of former im- 
prestes of money or victualls be excepted. 
You shall understand that the numbers 


_ which we have yelded to this present service 


of the French, are to your charge in pay of 
4,000 footmen, whereof the GOO which are 
there, under the charge of Sir Roger Wil- 
liams, are to be accompted part, and likewise 
a band of 150 that are directed to come from 
the Briel; all which are to be under your 


‘rule. And where you have the number of 


100 horsemen, or more, they are to be ac- 
compted in our pay for 250 footmen, as a 
force more serviceable for many respects, and 
then to make up the full charge of 4,000. 
tootmen, besides all officers, path are to 

se out of our realme the number of 3,150 
awed of private soldiers, besides in every 
ban 8 officers, whereof we do make to 
you this particular ‘declaration, by cause 
you may be able to satisfye the King, or any 


of his counsell, ifany speech should be moved 
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to you, how we are charged, and how the 
King is ayded with 4,000 men, and above. 

We would have you cause, such ordinances 
as were devised, by the late Earl of Leicester 
in the Low Countries, for the discipline of 
the army there, to be considered, and to 
cause an extract to be made out of the same, 
or out of the like, that have been published 
by the Duke of Parma, selecting so many 
articles, as shall be thought mecte, for the 
time and place, where you shall serve, and 
for the companies, whom you shall governe. 

You shall also be informed of the accord 
made here by the French ambassador, in the 
behalf of the French King, with certaine of 
our counsel], wherein it is agreed, that we 
shall not continue our forces, in our pay, 
above two months from the time of their 
landing, whereof you shall have good regard, 
so as if you should not have good assuraiice, 
in deeds besides words, to have a full weekely 
pay, after the end of two moneths, of some 
such part of our forces under your charge, as 
upon knowledg from you, we shall consent 
unto, you shall not continew them any longer, 
but towards the end of two months, you 
shall procure safe passage to returne, both for 
yourself, and such of our troupes, as we 
shall not assent to leave there, notwithstand- 
ing any entreaty, without ready payment to 
be made, and that to be weekly performed, 
mop | to our pay, and for your passage, 
you shall demaund ayde of the King’s slup- 
ping, according to the accords. 

You shall consider also, that in the same 
accord, the embassador hath covenanted, for 
the French King, that there shall be sent a 
confirmation, of the said accord, from the 
French King, afore our forces shall land, 
which we looke to be performed ; but because 
the embarking and transportation cannot be 
stayed by limitation of any daies certaine, our 
meaning is, that if the said confirmation shall 
not be brought from thence, before your land- 
ing, or that it shall not be ready there, at 
your landing, you shall plainly declare, that 


you may uot march into the country, other- | 


wise than to lodg yourself, with your people 
in safety, until the said confirmation shall 
be brought, either into England, or to your- 
sclfe. 

You are also to consider upon perusal] of 
the said accord, that it is agreed, that if 
Roan, or Newhaven, or either of them shail 
be won for the French King, we shall have 
all the profits of the customs and dewties pay- 
able to the King, for al] manner of merchan- 
dises, accustomed to be paid to the King, 
assured to us, untill we shall be payed for 
all somes of money dew by the said King to 
us, for any unprest of money, victuall, pow- 
der, municion, or any other thing, since the 
Kings coming to his crowne, the execution 
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whereof you shall, when time shall serve 
thereto, further to your best. 

We require you to remember to give 
charge from time to time, to all the captaines, 
to see the preservation of all the armor and 
weapon, wherewith the countries have fur- 
nished them ; that the same (if they be not 
lost in apparent service) may be returned to 
the countries, which if you shall procure to 
be done you shall gaine both praise, and love 
of your naturall country, which hitherto we 
have not seene any Generall sent out of our 
realme to have so regarded as was convenient. 

As for the keeping of the numbers full, we 
hope you will look to, and correct such as 
shall for corruption secke to gain from us, 
and weaken your force, tending both to 
danger, and shame of the nation. 

W here we have added a clause in your com- 
mission, giving you authority, to give the ho- 
nor of knighthood and armes, to such per- 
sons being our subjects, and serving in the 
army committed to yow, as by their deserts, 
namely by their actions in battayll, or fight, 
shall in ‘your discretion be found worthy 
thereof, we having found by some former 
experience, thatsondry times, in forraine 
parts, such honor hath been given rather of 
favor, or mediation by friendship, then by 
desert to persons that neither in battayle, or 
fight have observed any special warlike ac- 
tion. And sometymes the same honor hath 
been given to persons, both unable by living 
to maintayne the countenance thereof, and to 
some not being descended in blood of either 
noble or gentlemen ; for these and such re- 
spects, and to avoyde the like defaulte in 
distributions of such honor, we will and 
charge you, notwithstanding the generality 
of your power in your commission, that you 
do not bestow the degrees of the honor of 
knighthood, or of armes, upon any persons, 
not deserving the same, or be of such meane 
condition, as above by us is remembered. 
And yet at your rewurne, ifany singular per- 
sons not qualified with lively hood or blood, 
shall for any notable worthy act deserve such 
honor, though there be other lacks above- 
mentioned, we will ourselves at your request, 
upon your returne, reward such persons with 
the dignity, which their deserts shall deserve. 

Our pleasure is that when you shal be ab- 
sent from the King, and shall have occasion 
to understand his mind, in any thing whereof 
vou shall desire answere, you shall direct the 
same cause, by wriling or message, to our 
embassador there resident, as a person most 
meete to negotiate any matter that may con- 
cerne our service. 


The reader will remark the charge 1e- 


quirmg the preservation of ‘ all the 
“* armorand weapon,” because the same 
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had been furnished by the counties, and 
they were to be returned to the counties; 
with the great commendation attached to 
compliance with this charge. Does not this 
look, asif the Queen's stores were in- 
competent to furnish on a sudden, a suf- 
ficient quantity of arms for this not very 
numerous body? What would our arse- 
nals think of borrowing musquets, &c 
from the country repositories, because 
they could not supply an army of 4,000, 
or of 7,000 men? 


We should, however, recollect the al- 
most recent introduction into general use 
of military accoutrements dependingon the 
power of gun-powder; that not a great 
while before the long-bow was the Eng- 
lishman’s favourite weapon: that it was 
confirmed by acts of parliament ; that the 
practice of archery was still in vogue; 
and that a certain proportion of pike-men 
was constantly attached to forces carrying 
firelocks. Accordingly we find in the 
certificate for the county of Stafford, and 
** Darbye.” (Span. Armada, papers) the 
proportion was, 

Lances, - 21 
Light-horses- 58 

79 

FOOTMEN, 

Calevers, - 
Pikes, - - 
Bowes, 
Bills, - 


160 


And in “ the directions of Sir Thomas 
* Leighton, Knight, to the deputy lieu- 
«* tenants ef the Countie of Norfolk, the 
** last of April, 1588,” [Spanish Ar- 
mada, App. p. xlii,] we meet with a 
complaint of the horsemen and footmen 
being unarmed, he adds: ‘ also, that 
«you do use your speedie meanes to 
** cause some store of musketts to be got- 
“ ten, that there may bee, yf you can 
*€ procure it, 45 musketts to everie band 
of 300 men.” —Y/ you can procure it ! 
in the countie of Norfolk! We add in 
confirmation of this idea the report of an 
inspection in York, wherein out of 1,110 
persons, only 8 are returned as ‘* having 
hacquebuits and hand gonnes.” 
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Citie of Yorke. 

The certificate of Robert Paycok, Mayer of 
the saide Citie; of William Fairfax, Ro- 
bert Stapleton, Knights, “John North, Ro- 
bert Elward, Robert Heckylton, Peter Ro- 
bynson, John Beane, William Holme, Al- 
dermen of the saide Citye; Thomas Stan- 
devyn and James Symson, Shiryfls of the 
saide Citye ; Commissioners of our Sou'eigne 
Lord the Kyng, allotyd withyn the saide 
Citye, Wapentake, and Liberties of the 
same, of the Vyewe and Musters, taken afore 
them, the last day of February, in the se- 
cond Yere of the Heign of our said Sovereigne 
Lord, Edward the sext, by the grace of Ged, 
Kyng of Englande, France, and Ireland, 
Defender of the Fayth, and in Lirth of the 
Churche of Englonde, the supreme Hed ; b 
virtue of the Kyng’s Comission to them di- 
rected, 

Citie of Yorke, with the Wapentake of the 
Aynstey and Liberties of the same. 
The nombre of Light Horsemen and 

Speremen furnyshed, and able horses 
The nombre of Archers, having harnes 

and horses - - - + - = = « 
The nombre of Archers, having harnes 

andno horses - - - - - = = = 
The nombre of Archers, having nether 

horse nor harnes - - - - - - = 
The nombre of Bylmen, having harnes 
and horse - - - - = - - = = 
The nombre of Bylmen, having harnes 
and no horses - - - - - = = 
The nombre of Bylmen, having nether 

horse nor harnes - - - 453 
The nombre of Persons not able, having 

harnesse and horses - - - - - = 14 
The nombre of Persons not able, having 

harnesse andno horses - - - = - 34 
The nombre of Persons, having able 

horses'and no harnes - - + - 14 
The nombre of able horses, with harnes 

fordemy launces - - - - - - 
The nombre of Gonners, with hacque- 

butts and handgonnes - - - - 


Total 

(Signed) 
perme, Robert Pacok, Maior Ebor. 
perme, William Fayriax, 
per me, Johannem Northe, 
per me, Roberte Hykkelton, 
per me, Peter Robynson, 
perme, T.Standevyn, Vicecomitem 
Civitatis Elor. 

erme, James Sympson, Vicecom, 
Civitatis Elor. 

In 1504 the Queen prepared an arma- 
ment against Brest, then in possession of 
King Henry's enemies, aud her own. The 
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ace was taken, but the British Admiral, 

ir Martin Frobisher, lost his life, 

The expedition against Cadiz in 1595 
is famous in our history. In the port 
were fifty-nine Spanish ships, many of 
them laden with treasure, and nineteen 
or twenty gallies. The Duke de Medina 
Sidonia, who had been sent Commander 
in Chief of the Armada to England, had 
the mortification of being obliged to di- 
rect many of these ships to be burnt, in 
order to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the English : who, nevertheless, 
seized on several and disburthened them 
of their treasure. 

Many other expeditions for the purpose 
of meeting the enemy on his own ground, 
rather than on English, were planned and 
executed, What we have reterred to are 
sufficient to vindicate the Queen from the 
accusation, for such it is, of following 
that contracted policy which limits the 
exertions of this kingdom to consider- 
ations of local defence only. The suc- 
cessor of Elizabeth kept on good terms 
with Spain. Charles I. attacked Cadiz, 


bnt the powers vested in the commanders 
of this expedition, unlike those of the 
wise Elizabeth, were equa/, and perhaps, 


to this circumstance, may be ascribed its 
failure. 

The secrecy and promptitude of Crom- 
well were extremely laudable ; and bis 
sigacity in foreseeing, that if his flect 
tailed in its design on Hispaniola, Ja- 
maica might console hiny for the disap- 
pointment, was truly characteristic, We 
could have been glad to have seen what 
his instructions were, but they have wot 
been found, 

Spain had overstrained itself in attempt- 
ing to subdue England, and to recover 


this predominating grandee of Europe, per- 
mitted France to rise, till, by land, she 


became a leading military power ; as it | 


permitted the augmentation of the British 
naval power, which with that of Hol- 
land, became supreme on the ocean. 
Nevertheless, France contested this supre- 
macy; and it was the lot of Spain thence- 
forth to hold much of her possessions at 
the will of her rivals, and between friends 
and foes to tremble no less at the profter- 
ed protection of the one, than at the open 
enmity of the other. 

‘This appears clearly from instructions 
given to Sir George Rooke, in 1701, 
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which we insert ; as the reader will recol- 
lect a late event of precisely the same 
kind, to which they apply with perfect 
correspondence, as to their principle ; 
though the issue, in point of fact, was 
different ; as the Galleons did not sail for 

Spain this year. 

Lnstructions for Sir George Rooke, Knight, 
Admiral, and Commander in Chicf of His 
Majesty's Fleet. Given at Whitehall the 
12th day of August 1701. 

Tho. Cantuar, Devonshire, 

N. Wright, C.S. Somerset, 

Pembroke, P. Pereey, 
Godolphin. 

Hrs Majesty, upon a serious consideration 
of the late procecdings of the French King, 
in setzing all the strong places in the Sonia 
Netherlands, and sending his army into Laly, 
and his fleets to Cadiz, and the West Indies, 
and from several concurrent advices, having 
just cause to apprehend that the French 

‘ing intends to seize likewise upon all the 
effects of the Spanish flota, expected home 
ina short time, the better to enable him to 

carry on a war. For preventing so great a 

mischief to His Majesty's subjects, and to all 

Christendom, we have thought fit, in pur- 

suance of the directions we have received 

from His Majesty, to give you the following 
orders and instructions. 

Ist. You are hereby required, and directed, 
upon opening these instructions, to sail with 
the fleet under your command, to the west- 
ward of Ushant, and to endeavour to get 
intelligence whether Mons. Chateaurenaud 
be sailed from Brest, with a squadron under 
his command, and if they be gone from 
thence, on what service they are designed. 

2. You are to make a detachment of so 


/ many English and Dutch ships, as will make 


up Vice Admiral Benbow’s squadion, bound 
to the West Indies, to the number of thirt 

five ships of the line of battle, with which 
vou are to send Rear Admiral Munden, and 


| to pat them under the command of Vice 
the United Provinces: the weakness of 


Admiral Benbow, and you are to give him 
the following instructions, which you are to 
enjoin him to keep secret, and not to impart 
to any person whatever, till he comes to his 
station, 

That he make the best of his way, with 
the joint squadrons under his command, to 
ihe latitude of Cape St. Vincent, taking care 
not to fall nearer to the land than a hundred 
leagues distance, and so to proceed to the 
Western Islands, one of which he is to make 
with one ship only, to avoid being discovered ; 
and from thence he is to ply away to the 
westward, in the fair way and course of the 
Spanish flota, expected home from the West 
Indies, and upon his meeting with them, he- 
is to use Og, on endeavours, either by fair 
means, or by force, to seize, and bring the 
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said flota, and such other ships as shall ap- 
pear for their protection, or be in company 
with them, to some port in England ; in 
order to which he is to return with the whole 


uadron. And forasmuch as it is His 
Majesty's intention, that the eflects of the 
said flota de entirely and safely preserved, for 
the use of those that have a just title to the 
same ; he is to take particular care, that there 
be no kind of embezzlement, and to endea- 
your to possess himself of the invoices of the 
cargo of every particular ship; which said 
invoices he is to have immediately sealed up, 
and the hatches of the ships spiked ; and he 
is to keep the said invoices safely in his cus- 
tody, tik further orders. 

And in case he shall meet with the 
flota, he is to send on-board, the Com- 
mander in Chief, and acquaint him that 
he has orders to carry them to a port of 
safety, and that it is His Majesty’s resolu- 
tion, to restore to every body, what belongs 
to them; but the management hereof is to 
be left to his discretion so as that it may not 
hinder the execution of the service. 

Ile is not to impart his orders, concerning 
the flota to any of the Commanders of his 
squadron, or any other person, until such 
time as it is absolutely necessary for the exe- 
eution of the service, seeing it may be con- 
venient, in case he does not mect wiih the 
flota, that it should not be known he had 
any such orders. 

In case he shall meet with any vessel be- 
vond, or near the Western Islanils, he shall 
detain the same till the expedition be over, 
to prevent discovery, 

The said Vice Admiral Benbow is to con- 
tinue to cruize in the station before men- 
tioned, in the usual tract of the said flota, 
till tue tenth day of October next, unless he 
shall have certain information, that the satd 
flota is passed by to the eastward ; in which 
case he is to proceed on his voyage to the 
West Indies; and Rear Admiral Munden 
withthe detached ships, is to return home. 
And in case he has reason to believe, by any 
advice he receives, that they are not yet pass- 
ed to the eastward, he is to continue on the 
said service for so long a time as he shall 
judge his beer will carry him on his intended 
‘voyage to the West Indies, and will serve 
the said detached squadron, in their return to 
England, whither he is to order Rear Admi- 
ral Munden to return, with the said squadron, 
and himself to proceed to the West Indies 
according to his orders from the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty. 

In case Vice Admiral Benbow attempts 
the flota, whether he succeeds or not, he is to 
send one of the ships of Rear Admiral Mun- 
den’s squadron: to Newfoundland, to give the 

nen of war and merchant ships there, notice 
there are apprehensions of a specdy 


breach with France and Spain, and to send 
orders to the men of war, to convoy the 
merchant ships home. 

3. When you have seen the said squadron 
under the command of Vice Admiral Ben- 
bow clear of the land, in case you have any 
intelligence that Mons. Chateaurenaud is 
still with his squadroa at Brest, you ave to 
dispose yourself with the rentwining part of 
the fleet, in such manner as may seem most 
probable to hinder his coming out ; but you 
are not to make use of force. without further 
order. But if you are informed that Cha- 
teaurenaud is sailed with the said squadron 
from Brest, you are then to repair to such 
siations, in the soundings, as you shall 


judge most proper for the security and pro- 


tection of the several trades expected home 
from foreign parts ; and you are to continue 
on this or the former service, for so long 
time, as you shall judge adviseable, with 
respect to the season of the year, after which 
you are to repair to Torbay or Spithead, and 
there expect further orders, taking care to 
leave a squadron in a proper station, for the 
services before - mentioned of securing the 
commerce. 


These instructions with a change of 
names, merely, might almost have served 
on alate occasion : they shew that when wat 
is unavoidable, and is only postponed by 
policy on one side, it is no new principle 
for the other side to meet the subterfuge 
with answerable policy. 

Our readers will accept with favour the 
information we have thus Jaid before 
them, on a subject of national history : 
we know too well what is due to our 
country to enter minutely into every thing 
this volume contains: we therefoie con- 
clude this article with a general remark, 
which is perfectly in unison not only with 
the dictates of experience, but with the 
directions of the supreme authority, as 
well military as civil, of our United King- 
dom, 

The want of a general system has her: = 
tofore been found extremely prejudicial tu 
our operations; the want of scientific 
knowledge still more so: these are gra- 
dually diminishing among us. The 
sciences of geography, navigation, natu- 
ral philosophy, medicine, and others, are 
now well, and generally understood ; so 
that an officer of any standing cannot be 
suddenly ordered to a country of which 
he is ¢otally ignorant. At least, this we 
may say, that if any officer on whom a 
command can devolve is thus ignorant, h¢ 
has nobody to blame for it but himself. 

Q4 
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Report of the Patriotic Fund. 


We strongly recommend, that what- 
‘ever hours of leisure are permitted by the 
duties of officers, whether milifry or na- 
val, they would consider them as so many 
invaluable opportunities of acquiring that 
knowledge (knowledge is power) which, 
possibly, future opportunities may enable 


them to render effectual in saving the | 


lives of thousands ; to ensure success where 
others would droop under despondency ; 
an! to do themselves and their country 
both service and honour, by the con- 
duct of operations committed to their 
charge. 


Third Report of the Committee for ma- 
naging the Patriotic Fund, established 
at Lloyd's Coffee-house, 20th July, 
1503. 


The following introduction to this vo- 
fume describes so clearly the nature of the 
institution, that we cannot do better than 
submit it to our readers. 


March Ist, 1806. 
The committee for managing the Patriotic 
Fund, on presenting to the public the third 
report of their proceedings, remark, with 
great satisfaction, that the confidence in Bri- 
tish valour, and British liberality, which they 


expressed in the preface to their last report, 
isamply justified. Trophies of prouder fame, 
than the former annals even of Britain can 
boast, have been added to her naval renown ; 
and her gratitude to ger brave defenders has 


been worthy of their trauscendent achieve- | 


On the day appointed by a pious and re- 
of homage, y 2 Hace oflered up their thanks- 
givings to that Almighty Power, “ whose 
arm alone giveth the victory :” and the elo- 
quent zeal of the ministers of religion added 
@ new impulse to patriotism, which has been 
feit by every class of the community, and 
manifested in contributions of unexampled 
hberality to this institution. 

In “age a as the gratuities from this 
fund have becn more extensively diffused, 
observation and experience have more strongly 
confirmed their beneficial effects. The dis- 
tressed widow, the destitute orphan, the af- 
flicted relative, have found reliet, support, or 
consolation. The soldier and sailor, unfit 
for active service, have been enabled to retire 
in comfort to their former habits and connec- 
tions ; whilst honorary marks of distinction, 
the just reward of living valour, or tribute to 
departed worth, stimulate the gallant mind 
to new exertions, and excite the rising gene- 
ation to emulate the heroism of their 
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Imitations of this plan have been attempted 
by the enemy, rather desirous of its eftects 
than actuated by its principles. A subserip- 
tion was opened at Madrid, for the relief of 
the widows and orphans of those who had 
fallen in the battle of Trafalgar; but an ex- 
hortation soon appeared in the official gazette 
of the Spanish government, engrafting upon 
it a plan for repairing the damages sustained 
by their navy on that memorable day. After 
the battle of Austerlitz, contributions were 
levied on the inhabitants of Austria and Mo- 
ravia, to provide gratuities for those who had 
been wounded, anda maintenance for the 
widows and orphans of those who had fallen, 
on their plains, under the banners of their 
invader. ‘These specimens of Spanish policy, 
and French exaction, present a striking con- 
trast to the offerings of British benevolence, 
which have spontaneously flowed into thig 
fund. 

By the statement of the receipt and expen- 
diture, annexed to the present report, it will 
be seen that the subscriptsons and dividends 
amount to 338,693]. 11s. 8d., exclusive of 
21,2001. three per cent. consols, subscribed 
in stock. ‘The sums received have been regu- 
larly invested in government securities, bears 
ing, interest, excepting only so much as has 
been necessarily reserved to answer the daily 
demands. 

The sums paid and voted amount to 
105,2761. 2s. A ; by which relief has been 
aflorded to 2140 officers and privates wounded 
or disabled, end to 570 widows, orphans, 
ne or other relatives of those killed in 
ris Majesty's service: honorary gratuities 
have also. been conferred in 153 instances of 
successful exertions of valor or merit. 

A considerable number of claims, arising 
from various actions, are still expected ; pars 
ticularly from the relatives of more than 400 
of the brave men who fell in the late glorious 
engagements off Cape Trafalgar and Ferrol : 
the cases laid before the Committee continue 
to become more numerous, in proportion as 
the mode of application, and the certainty of 
relief, are more generally known and under- 
stood. 

This voluminous report will shew how 
much additional labour has lately devolved 
on the committee. They have, however, 
cheerfully devoted a considerable portion of 
their time to the various duties of the great 
trust they have undertaken ; satisfied that 
they are employed honourably to themselves, 
and usefully to their country, whilst promot 
ing the objects of this institution. 

The proceedings of the committee on 
the various cases which solicited relief, 
are giveu in their order, from March 12, 
1805, to February 28,. 1806. 

In conformity to the resolution of the 11th 
inst, the eouunittee of treasury presented the 
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following account of the funds of this insti- 
tution, to this time: 
Amount subscribed in three 

per cent. consols - - £ 21,200 0 0 


Amount of Subscriptions in Money, viz. 
For the general purposes of 
this institution - 
Amount contributed after 
divine service, on the day 
of thanksgiving for the 
victory off Trafalyar, and 
other donations, to be 
exclusively appropriated 
to the wounded, and to 
the relatives of those kil- 
led in his Majesty's ser-_ 
Interest from investments 


in the publicfunds - - 


211,522 3 7 


104,831 8 1 
22,340 0 0 
£338,093 11 8 


Vested in Public Securities: 
£ 21,200 in the three per cent. consols, as 
before stated 
178,800, in ditto, cost 
150,000, in the three per 
cent. reduced, cost - 
2,500, long annuities, 
30,000,exchequer bills, 
cost 


£ 98,853 15 0 
83,125 0 0 
40,000 0 0 
30,127 18 9 


252,106 13 9 
*Paid, in part of £105,276 
2s. 4d. voted in gratuities, 
annuities, and honorary 
rewards, and for the ex- 
pences of.the institution 
Cash in the hands 6f Mess. 
Bolderoand Co. - - 
Bills of exchange not due 
Subscriptions yet unpaid 


59,416 11 11 


11,417 0 0 
15,273 0 0 
479 19 0 


£338,608 11 8 


Lloyd’s, 28th February, 1806. 

A list of subscribers to the general pur- 
poses of this charity, forms a considerable, 
and truly honourable portion of this vo- 
lume: which we are happy to see greatly 


* The difference between the amount 
voted, and the amount actually paid, arises from 
the circumstance of many of the ships to 
whose officers and crews gratuities are due, 
being on foreign stations; and from the 
whole of the annuities granted (estimated in 
the amount voted at their actual value) re- 
maining chargeable on the long annuities, in- 
gtead of being purchased and transferred into 
the names of the parties. 
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History of the Town of Malmesbury, 


increased in bulk, by the addition of a 
noble number of subscriptions, donations, 
collections, &c. fromall partsot Britain, and 
from almost all kinds of societies, religious 
and civil. We confess, that it raises in 
our minds very powerful emotions of a 
pleasing and gratefal nature. Long may 
British sailors have such sympathising pa- _ 
trons throughout the land, to reward their 
exploits, and to compensate their priva- 
tions ; and long may such liberal patrons 
have British sailors of equal courage and 
gallantry, to manifest their sense of public 
sympathy, by persevering and resolute 
protection ! 


The History of the Town of Malmestury, 
and of its ancient Abbey, the remains 
of which magnificent edifice are still 
used as a Parish Church; together with 
memoirs of eminent natives, and other 
distinguished characters who were con- 
nected with the Abbey or Town; to 
which is added an Appendix. By the 
late Rev. J. M. Moffatt, of Malmes- 
bury. Tetbury, Goodwyn; Riving- 
tons, London. S8vo. pp. 250. Price 
7s. 6d. boards. 1805. 

Genera History comprising the fate 
of kingdoms, empires, and extensive re+ 
gions of the globe is, confessedly, a study 
supremely interesting; nor is it less in- 
structive. It opens the mind to know- 
ledge, discovers the causes of things, and 
when properly improved in passing through 
the mind of the writer, it impresses the 
mind of the reader with great advantage 
and eftect. History is a relation of world- 
ly vicissitudes: and the history of a 
city, a town, or even a sequestered village, 
the same truth, as that 
which we learn from events connected 
with more extensive communities. The 
work before us, furnishes an additional 
instance of greatness in decay, and we 
read of what the abbey was, with senti- 
ments strongly contrasted by these we 
feel on inspecting its present remains, 
which are barely a quarter of what it once 
included. 

The name of the town is derived by 
conjecture from a variety of original ap~ 
pellations, and antiquaries have shewn 
their skill in compounding this name 
from two, when ene would not serve 
theirturn. We are surprized, however, 
that the most simple has been, hitherto 
overlooked, and that the following para- 
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graph has not afforded a hint on the sub- 
ject. 


The author of ‘* Eulogium Historiarum” 
(as quoted by Camden) reports, that Malmes- 
bury, and the castles of Lacock and 'Tetbury, 
were built by Dunwallo Mulmutius, king of the 
Britons, and by him Malmesbury was called 
Caer Bladon ; that when thé town had been 
destroyed by wars, there arose out of its ruins 
a castle, as Paves Ba record; that at the same 
time, the Saxon petty kings had their palace 
at Caerdurburge, (Brokenborovgh) at pre- 
sent a village, about a mile from Malmes- 
bury. It appears, that the ancient name of 
the river, which flows by this place, was 
Bladon. 

Is the variation difficult from Mulmu- 
tius, taking away the Latin termination, 
Mulmuts, to Malmes ?—the term, 
raises no difficulty. It may be thought, 
then, that as Mulmuts gave no name to 
his new building, but that of the ‘« Castle 
on the river Bladon,” the people might 
give it his name, ‘* Mulmuts’ byng :” 
i. e. this might be the popu/ar appellation, 
which has survived all others imposed at 
different periods. 

Malmesbury was burnt by the Danes in 
878, but recovered from this calamity ; 
and heroically assisted King Athelstan, in 

9, for which the town received special 
avours in a new charter. 

We collect from the register, that there 
was a royal garrison in this place in 1643. 

Tradition has preserved the following anec- 
dote of King Charles. That he _ 
through Malmesbury on his way to Ciren- 
cester, and spent part of a night ina building 
called «‘ the Banqueting-House,”on the eastern 
side of the town. received intelli- 
gence that a detachment of the parliamen- 
tary forces was ap ing, the King in the 
‘course of the night rode to Cirencester be- 
hind Prince Rupert: Cirencester had been 
taken by that Prince not long before this oc- 
currence. ‘The Prince, apprized of the King’s 
danger, hastened from thence to Malmesbury 
to rescue him. This anecdote partly corres- 
ponds with a passage in the life of Lord Cla- 
tendon, viz. that King Charles, in 1643, 
lodged at Malmesbury one night. 

We confess, that although we ex- 
pected to find in this volume the bistory 
of the origin of a monastry, we cid not 
expect to findjthat of the origin of the mo- 
nastic life; but the writer, it seems, had 
learninz, and why should he not shew it? 
The following is a more particular history 
of the institution of this abbey, than most 
religions houses can produce as their origin. . 


» About 630, Meyldulph, a Scot, a man of | 
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singular piety and strict holiness of life, bei 
persecuted in his own country, left it, a 
travelled from place to place till he came to 
Malmesbury, then called Ingelburne, which 
hed been a town of note for many ages, and 
was at that time defended by a castle, Taken 
with the pleasantness of the spot, he ob- 
tained a piece of ground at the foot of the 
castle hil, where he raised an hermitage. 
Being a learned man, he established a school 
for his support. In process of time he col- 
lected a number of persons disposed to live 
under regular discipline, and built a small 
monastry. ‘The members of this society were 
so indigent, that with much difficulty they 
procured their daily sustenance. After long 
consultation between Meyldulph and Ald- 
helm, a monk of the same place, it was de- 
termined to put this religious house under 
episcopal jurisdiction, An application was 
made to i ay Bishop of Winchester, 
and Primate of the West-Saxons. By means 
of this prelate, the abbey was raised from a 
low to a magnificent estate. It is probable 
that Kenewalch, a king of Wessex, (over 
whom Lutherius had great influence) and 
Etheldred, king of Mercia, contributed to- 
wards the erection of the edifice. The town 
of Malmesbury, which belonged to Luthe- 
rius, was given by him to the abbey. 

The deed of Lutherius has this remarks 
able circumstance attached to it, that it 
was ‘* done in public by the side of the 
river Bladon.” Sept. 8,075. 

What was the humble construction and 
materials of the original monasteries of Eng 
land, may be inferred from the efforts made 
by King Edgar for their re-construction. 

King Edgar gave Escote to Malmesbury 
abbey, and it is supposed, that by him the 
conventual church was rebuilt. This is pro- 
bable from his deed, which relates to the 
ejection of the secular priests from Malmes- 
bury, and to the restoration of the regulars, 
in which he expresses himself to the follow- 
ing effect -—<* That having often attentively 
considered what return he should make to 
God for the extraordinary prosperity he en- 
joyed, he came to this resolution ; that he 
would restore the sacred monasteries, which 
being composed of rotten shingles and worm- 
eaten boards, divine service was neglected in 
them, and they were almost deserted. ‘That 
having expelled the illiterate clerks, who 
were subject to no rule of religious discipline, 
he had in most places constituted as pastors, 
persons of the holy order, &c. and had issued 
gifts from his treasnry for the repairing of the 
ruined edifices. ‘That he had appointed 
ZElfric, a man eminently skilled and pra- 
tised in ecclesiastical matters, to preside over 
the famous abbey of Malmesbury And that 
for the welfare of his soul, .and for the hos 
nour of our Saviour, Mary his mother, mos 
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ther of God, and always a virgin; the apos- 
tles Peter and Paul, and Aldhelm the holy 
bishop,—he had restored to the use of the 
monastery the lands, meacows, and woods, 
which im the time of the clerks came un- 
justly into the hands of A‘thelnoth, who 
had been convicted of the fraud by his wise 
men in his presence.” 

William the Conqueror became a benefac- 
tor to Malmesbury. His charter contains 
heavy anathemas and curses against those of 
whatever degree or quality who should in- 
fringe or diminish the same, and a blessing 
tosuch as should increase or improve these 

ifts. But it is well known, that he was far 
rom uniting zeal for religion with justice 
and humanity, which indeed he is said to 
have bitterly lamented ia a dying hour. 

The abbey, which was thus richly en- 
dowed, was built in the form of a cross. A 
very stately structure. 

William of Worcester, in the reign of 
Henry VI, travelled through several parts 
of England; was at Maimesbury, and mea- 
sured this church. These were the dimen- 
sions, according to his manuscript, preserved 
in Bennet-college library, in the University 
of Cambridge : 

“ The length of the whole church of the 
monastery of St. Aldhelin of Malmesbury, 
with the choir, contains one hundred and 
seventy-two of my steps, and its breadth 
forty-two steps. 

«The length of the chapel at the east end, 
dedicated to the blessed Mary, is thirty-six 
steps; the /readth of the same chapel four- 
wen steps. 

“©The length of the cloister severy way. 
Each side of the cloisters contains about six- 
ty-four steps. 

«The lreadth of the principal nave of 
the church beyond the wings is twenty-two 
sieps.”” 

land, who in the reign of Henry VITL 
visited Malmesbury, speaking of the abbey 
church, says, “ It is a right magnificent 
thing; had two steeples. One that had a 
mightie high pyfamis, and felle daungerously, 
in hominum memoria, (in the memory of 
man) and sins was not re-editied ; it stode in 
the middle of the transeptum of the chirch, 
and was a marke to al the countrie aboute. 
‘The other yet stondeth, a great square toure 
at the west ende of the chirch.” 

The number of monks who resided in this 
abbey, of course varied at different | og 

The rule observed in it was that of St. Be- 
nedjet, 

At the dissolution of monasteries, in 
1535, the abbot of Malmesbury was one 
of those who peaceably resigned their 
charge. Amidst the general devastation 
suffered by religious buildings, Malmes- 


bury “‘ abbey chirch,” says Leland, “ was 
made a paroche church ;” of this Mr. 
Stump, a rich clothier, “ was the chef 
causet and contributer.” 

Not above one fourth of the original 
building is now standing ; but the remains 
ofler materials for learned remark, and 
some of the sculpture is good. Addison 
pronounced the porch to be the most com- 
plete work of the kind he had ever seen. 

We next meet with ‘‘ some account of 
the different modes of architecture used in 
religious edifices, from the time that the 
Saxons embraced christianity: with 
{ew previous thoughts on the architecture 
of the Romanus ; of which, in our opinion, 
much might have been spared. This is 
followed by descriptions of antiquities in 
and near Malmesbury. ‘The market cros 
is ag remarkable as any. 

Dismissing the religious institutions of 
the place, the writer, in his sixth section, 
attends to the temporalities of Malmes- 
bury: and we learn, that the borough is 
among the most ancient in the kingdom, 
and dates its incorporation from Edward 
the klder, about gi6. The charter was 
confirmed by Athelstan in 939. 

The burgesses of Malmesbury, in early 
times, seem to have risen into considerable 
linportance, asa tradingcompany. We find 
that they had a Merchants’ Guild, under the 
government of «a alderman and two stewards. 
The Register Bouk of the convent of Malines- 
bury contains several deeds and conveyances 
between the abbot and convent, and the 
members of this guild; from whence it fur- 
ther appears, that there was a pretty close 
connexion between the monastery and the 
corporation, 

tt is worthy of remark, that the reforma- 
tion docs not appear to have met with any 
material opposition at Malmesbury. 

No alterations seem to have taken place in 
the state of the corporation during the reigns 
of Edward VI, and Queen Mary. In the 
following reign, the burgesses were probatily 
possessed of considerable property and interest, 
derived from a successful application to the 
woollen manufacture. It has been diseo- 
vere, thatin Queen Elizabeth’s time, a con- 
siderable addition was made to the landed 

sessions of this body corporate : in all pro- 
ability, the most important acquisition of. 
land which it could boast of, since the dona- 
tion of its great benefactor, King Athelstan. 

This ancient corporation has undoubtedly 
undergone considerable alterations its im- 
ternal polity since its first establishment ; 
notwithstanding which there are still some 
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customs remaining, which point to those days 
of yore, when symbolic ceremonies super- 
seded parchment conveyances.—The memory 
of their great benefagtor, King Athelstan, is 
also still kept up by an annual feast which 
bears his name, odin the capital burgesses 
and their families are entertained at the ex- 
pence of the corporation. 

Malmesbury has always been noted as 
a clothing town. 

Leland is the earliest author who gives 
any particular information relative to the state 
of trade in this town. He informs us that 
when he visited Malmesbury, (towards the 
middle of the sixteenth century) every cor- 
ner of the vast houses of office which had 
belonged to the abbey were full of looms to 
weave cloth in, that it was intended to make 
astreet or two for clothiers, in the back va- 
cant ground of the abbey; and that about 
three thousand cloths were annually made in 
this place. Camden says, that in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, Malmesbury was in good 

ite on account of the clothing trade. 

But this manufacture was discontinued 
about 1750. It is, however, resumed 
within these ten or twelve years, and fur- 
nishes employment to great numbers of 
the lower classes. The other manufac- 
tures are, at preseht, brewing, tanning, 
lace-making, gardening, dressing of lea- 


ther, making of gloves, parchment, glue, 


&c. Very few buildings for purposes of 
charity. The poor’s rate in 1604 was 
£18 7 2; in 1801, s£400; in 1806, 
greatly increased. 

We are afterwards presented with a list 
of the abbots of Malmesbury, and much 
miscellaneous information. ‘ihe last sec- 
tion contains biographical notices of emi- 
nent persons connected with the town. 

It appears, that the author of this com- 
pilation had not the satisfaction of seeing 
it published: but, having prepared the 
materials, while they were at the press he 
died. We presuine that the editor is his 
son; and think he has, in publishing 
this volume, very properly discharged a 
part of his filial duty. He appears, how- 
ever, to have kept back some articles, 
which he proposes to comprise in a sup- 

lement. This detention we think ill- 
judged, as these authorities would proba- 
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it requires in preparation; the constant 
anxiety it produces that nothing surrepti- 
ous may degrade its execution; the local 
reputation of the place, as well as the per- 
sonal reputation of the author, is com- 
mitted in such an undertaking ; and after 
every exertion has been made, some omis- 
sions will be discovered and blamed, with 
reason or without. Captious critics may 
spy out defects ; readers for amusement 
may complain of redundancies; those 
whose taste is gratified by elegant writing, 
only, may affect disgust with the stile ; 
while a limited circulation is all which an 
author hopes for from his subject, and 
his expected reward can bear no propor- 
tion to his pastlabour. It is true, that in 
undertakings of this kind 

The labour we delight in physicks pain ; 
and the enjoyments of the antiquary be- 
fore he appears in public, have been a 
species of reward exclusively his own. 

No blame of any kind attaches to Mr. 
Moffat for the size in which he has chosen 
to print; but we wish that this matter 
were determined by anestablished conven- 
tion among writers ; as we confess, that 
the shelves of our library, under the title 
** Topography,” have rather a heteroge- 
neous appearance: they contain books of 
all dimensions, from the noble royal (quar- 
to and octavo) to the demy, twelves, and 
even eighteens. How much more pleasant 
would the prospect have been, were this 
branch of English history printed uniform- 
ly, suppose in 8vo. demy. 

Several plates are attached to this vo- 
lume, representing sundry antiquities. A 
good plan of the abbey, and of the town, 
would have formed a very desirable ad- 
dition. 

Popular Ballads and Songs, from Tradi- 
tion, Manuscripts, and scarce Editions; 
with Translations of similar Pieces from 
the ancient Danish Language, and a 
few Originals by the Editor. By Ro- 
bert Jamieson, A.M. F.A.S. 2 Vois, 
8vo. pp. 772- Price 21s. Edinburgh, 
Constable ; London, Cadell and Davies. 
1800. 

Ballads, which have retained popu- 


bly have completed a work, which now 
his the air of containing too much research 
for general readers, yet not enough for 
antiquaries. 

Our wishes are extremely favourable to 
authentic history of every kind, and to | 
the topographical history of our own | 
country especia!ly, We know the labour | 


larity among a considerable body of 
people. and have been. handed down 
by oral communication from seniors to 
juniors, generation after generation, may 


' reasonably be supposed to inculcate senti- 
| ments, interesting by their sympathy with 


the general principles of the human mind. 
‘Or, may we attibute their preservation to 
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their accurate description of events and of 
usages in ages past, to their powers of 
rousing curiosity, or of gratifying inquiry. 
They become, however, from their anti- 
quity, independent of other considerations, 
valuable, as delineations of life and man- 
ners; and could we be certain that the 
best of the kind were preseived to our 
time, we might also consider them as 
specimens of that degree of merit which 
commanded the attention and applause of 
our predecessors. But we have no reason 
to conclude that the learner intreated to 
be taught only the most excellent, or that 
the tutor, if he possessed the power of dis- 
crimination, exerted it effectually in fa- 
vour of the pupil: he taught others to 
retain what he himself had been in the 
habit of retaining; what he had received, 
that he delivered ; his stores could not be 
very copious; and the question of compa- 
rative merit, if it ever occurred to his 
mind, had little room for exercise. Not 
the sober judgment of a critic, but the ap- 
plause of a multitude was inevitably the 
criterion of excellence ; and that which 
was most frequently called for by the au- 
ditors, would most likely become favou- 
rite with the performer also: certainly he 
wouldenjoy most satisfaction himself in that 
which gave the most satisfaction to others. 

The artificial arrangement of poetry is 
of infinite assistance to the memory ; ud- 


dition is almost impossible, especially | 


when rhythmical measures are combined 
with music; omission is less perceptible, 
but probably not frequent. When histo- 
rical fact was the subject of a ballad, truth 
was in danger chiefly from the licences 
of poetry, which, always depicting an ad- 
versary to his disadvantage, and deriving 
aid from amplification, hyperbole, com- 
parison, and exclamation, combined the 
fury of poetic rapture with description of 
the original event ; nor would the mens 
divinior fail to magnify those chiefs to 
whem it was partial: it would exalt a 
commander to a hero, ahero to a demi- 
god; and we have every reason to con- 
clude, that this progress not infrequently 
terminated, after a lapse of ages, in esta- 
blished deification, and national worship. 

But, where the nation was not con- 
cerned, aclan or a family took /iterally 
what poetry transmitted as descriptive 
of its progenitors ; and holding now, by 
their valour, those fields which every na- 
tive views with a natural partiality, the 


mind contemplated, through a highly fa- 
vourable mist, the character, the exploits, 
the bravery, every excellence of those 
ancestors for whom it had imbibed a vere- 
ration by means of tradition, and song, inad- 
dition tothat affection which it derived from 
the common feelings of nature. As few, if 
any, of the ballads before us relate histo- 
cal events of public concern, we shall 
pursue these thoughts no further. They 
contribute to explain the interest which 
attended the transmission of similar com- 
posit‘ons by means of recital; but it is 
extremely credible, that as a more effec- 
tual mode of preserving this kind of me- 
moranda prevails, the employment of the 
memory for this purpose will be gradually, 
but effectually, superseded. ° 

A moralist who should view these com- 
positions as pictures of antient manners, 
would behold the same passions inflamin 
the human breast in ages past, as in the 
present, and the same inflictions awaiting 
to punish their excesses. He would see 
youthful lovers contracting engagements 
in opposition to the wishes of their parents; 
and connections that should have softened 
rival families into complacency, become 
occasions of atrocious guilt. He would 
see jealousy, whether justly or unjustly 
founded, seldom appeased without sacri- 


| ficing a victim to its rage; and where the 


unhappy subject of its suspicions has vio- 
lated a plighted troth, he will not wonder 
at those extremes to which this passion 
transports the harassed mind. ‘The law is 
usually taken by the sufferer into his own 
hand, and he executes vengeance, rather 
than punishment, not iu the name of his 
country, but of himself and his house, 
Rival lovers, the struggles between affec- 
tion and covetousness, the hard heart of 
beauty, subjects which at this day employ 
the poet, formerly employed the miustrel, 
We find, moreover, that then, as now, 
beauty drove lovers to extremities, re- 
Jented barely in time, and that after a 
swain had made up his mind to ‘ rid 
himself from all care,” by the friendly 
he!p ofa tree, 

His Phillis by chance steod close in a bush, 

And as the clowne did sprawle, che streight to 

him did rush : 

She cut in two the rope. 
convinced, no doubt, by his depair of his 
unfeigned affection, and determined ta 
return it, by proposing a noose of a gentler 
description, 
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We think that both “ tales,” and tunes 
** of other times” have their value, and ac- 
knowledge our obligations to Mr. Jamie- 
son for preserving some antiquities which 
are new tous in this collection ; and for bet- 
terreadings of various others, or more com- 
lete and perfect copies, than we former- 
ly possessed. As our readers may not be 
deeply ‘* smit with the love of antiquarian 
** jore,”’ or versed in 
All such reading as was never read, 
we shall particularize the contents of these 
volumes but cursorily. The first part is 
tragic; and each poem of any conse- 
quence is introduced by a learned pro- 
emium, several are also followed by 
notes: this part contains twenty-nine sub- 
jects. The second part is humourous, and 
comprizes thirteen subjects; with five 
Songs. In this division we have Lidgate’s 
** London Lick-penny :” wherein he de- 
acribes, having no mozey, how little he 
could get for fove, in London. Since his 
days, London is greatly enlarged: but, 
we believe, if the old bard were to traverse 
the metropolis now, as formerly he did, 
he might meet with as many kind offers 
of sales, and greater variety of wares to 
be sold, yet he would retain the burden 
of his ditty, 


** For lacke of money, I could not spede.” 
His description of the businesses then 
carried on in various parts of the city, dif- 
fers greatly from what a modern perambu- 


Jator would observe. The third division 
of Mr. Jamieson’s work is miscellaneous ; 
with songs, selected from both sides of 
the Tweed ; this occupies the second vo- 
lume. 

There is something amusing as well as 
terrible in the stories of the Mer-men, 
who seized damsels on their native shore, 
and carried them to islands where they 
had no communication with home for 
many years. We know that this savage 
custom subsisted between Greece aid 
Asia ; and we find it equally prevalent be- 
tween the shores of Scotland and Nor- 
way. Some of these, of the female sex, 
(mermaids) as Prophetesses rivalled Cas- 
sandra. But it appears, pretty clearly, 
that all Mer-men were not conjurers ; for 
we are told that 

Proud Ellen-lille, (K. Viser, p. 161) the King 
of Iceland's daughter, was stolen away from 
her mother. A ship was built, and in it sails 
Young Roland, who lands on a green island 
where was a castle, in which he finds his sis- 
ter, She tells him, if he had a hundred and a 
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thousand lives, they will all be lost when the 
Merman Rosmer comes in. Young Roland 
hides himself in a corner. 
Rosmer hame frae Zealand came, 
And he /ook onto bann ; 
‘* T smell fro’ well, by my right hand, 
That here is a Christian’ man !” 
*« There flew a craw out o'er the house, 
W7' amans leg in his mouth; 
He coost it in, and J coost it out 
As fast as e’er I couth.” 
But wilyly she can Rosmer win, 
And clapping him tenderlie : 
“* It’s here is come my sisters son, 
Gin L lose him, I'll die !” 
*«« Tt’s here is come, my sisters son, 
Frae baith our fathers land; 
My lord, I've gi’en him faith and troth, 
That ye will not him bann.” 
«© And is he come, thy sisters son, 
Frae thy fathers land to thee? 
Then I will swear my highest aith, 
He's dree nae skaith frae me.” 

Rosmer, accordingly, treats Roland with 
a kindness, which though clumsy is hearty, 
and Ellen obtains a reprieve for the youth 
by reminding Rosmer, that ‘* he has not 
small fingers, to clap so jittle a child.” 
After this, Ellen discovers symptoms 
which manifest her too great intimacy 
with Roland: she persuades the Merman 
to dismiss their visitor with a chest of gold; 
in this chest she secretes herself ; and Ros- 
mer carries the whole to land. After- 
wards, on discovering how he had been 
deluded, “ his tears flowed, like a stream 
down his cheeks” and he became “ a 
whinstane gray.”” The basis of this story 
is probably true: and the Merman was 
nothing more than the head of a clan, or 
of an island, perhaps among the Orkneys, 
who carried off a female prize from Ice- 
land; but she quitted him at a subsequent 
opportunity. 

We have sometimes been surprised at 
the lively strains in which the power and 
qualities of beer were formerly sung, The 
liquor must have been superior to what 
now bears this name, or the abilities of 
the poets of those days were more easily 
called into exercise. Rowe says, indeed, 

Your ancient venerable song enditers, 

Soar'd many a pitch above our modern writers ; 

With rough majestic force they touch’d the heart, 

And strength and nature made amends for art. 

Whether this be correct or not, Mr. Ja- 
mieson favours us with several copies of our 
old friends Sir John Barleycorn, Sir Allan a 
Mault, and others, to which we may safely 


appeal in support of our suggestion, 
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That the same complaints prevailed for- 
merly, as of late, in regard to the decay of 
hospitality, the hardships of the times, and 
the extravagances practised in the upper 
classes of life, needs no proof to those 
who are familiar with our ancient chroni- 
cles: but, as merry a one as we have met 
with, is selected by our author; and be- 
cause it describes a Christmas time, we 
transcribe it, for comparison with the same 
merry period, of the year 1806, 


A CHRISTMAS CARROL.—By George Wither.* 


So now is come our joyfulst feast ; 

Let every man be jolly; 
Fach room with ivy leaves is drest, 

And every post with holly. 
Though some churls at our mirth repine, 
Round your foreheads garlands twine ; 
Drown sorrow in a cup of wine 

And let us all be merry. 


Now all our neighbours chimnies smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning ; 
Their ovens they with bak'd meat choke, 
And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lye ; 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
We'll bury’t in a Christmas pie, 
And evermore be merry. 


Now every lad is wond'rous trim, 
And no man minds his labour; 
Our lasses have provided them 
A bag-pipe and a tabor ; 
Young men and maids, and girls and boys, 
Give life to one anothers joys; 
Aud you anon shall by their noise 
Reavis that they are merry. 


Rank misers now do sparing shun ; 
Their hall of music soundeth ; 

And dogs thence with whole shoulders ran, 
So all things there aboundeth. 

The country falks, themselves advance, 

With crowdy-muttons out of France ; 

And Jack shall pipe, and Jyll shall dance, 
And all the town be merry. 


Ned Squash hath fetcht his bands from pawn, 
And all his best apparel ; 

Brisk Nell hath bought a ruff of lawn 
With dropping of the barrel. 

And those that ha ly all the year, 

Jad bread to eat, or rags to wear, 

Will have both clothes and dainty fare, 
And all the day be merry, 

* For accounts of this very voluminous, and 
very unequal writer see ** Alhene Oxvonien- 
ses,” the Reliques of Antient English Poetry, 
and Mr. Ellis’s very elegant ae ication, en+ 
titled, « Specimens of early English poets,” 


Now poor men to the justices 

With capons make their errants ; 
And if they hap to fail of these, 

They plague them with their warrants 
But now they feed them with good cheer, 
And what they want, they take in beer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year, 


And then they shall be merry. 


Good farmers in the country nurse 
The poor, that else were undene ; 
Some landlords spend their money worse, 
On lust and pride at London, 
There the roysters they do play, 
Drab and dice their lands away, 
Which may be ours another a 
And therefore let's be merry. 


The client now his suit forbears, 

The prisoner's heart is eased ; 
The debtor drinks away his cares, 

And for the time is pleased. 
Though others purses be more fat, 
Why should we pine, or grieve at that? 

sorrow! care will kill a cat, 


And therefore let's be merry. 


Hark how the wags abroad do call, 

Each other forth to rambling ; 
Anon you'll see them in the hall, 

For nuts and apples scrambling. 
Hark! how the ne 4 with laughter sound, 
Anon they'll think the house goes round, 
For they the cellars depth have found, 

And there they will be merry. 


The wenches with their wassel bowle 
About the streets are singing ; 

The boys are come to catch the owls, 
The wild mare in it bringing. 

Our kitchen boy hath broke his cee, 

And to the dealing of the ox, 

Qur honest neighbours come by flocks, 
And here they will be merry. 


Now kings and queens poor sheep cotes h 

ver tore with every body ; 4 
The honest now may play the knave, 

And wise men play the noddy. 
Some youths will now a mumming go, 
Some others play at Rowland-bo, 
And twenty other game boys mo, 

Because they will be merry. 


‘Lhen wherefore in these merry daies, 

Should we, I pray, be duller? 
No, let us sing some roundelayes, 

To make our mirth the fuller. 
And, whilst thus inspired we sing, 
Let all the streets with echoes ring, 
Woods and hills, and every thing, 

Bear witness we are merry, 

We were in great hopes of finding in 

this collection, a number of those artless 
expressions of sentiment which thongl 
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hardly poetry, yet are poctical. The 
songs of the women when grinding their 
corn, when trampling [walking] their new 
linen, when churning, when washing, and 
at other domestic labours, are specific, 
characteristic, and local: they describe 
sentiments, and display manners: but 
they are little known in the South; and 
in the North they are declining, We 
doubt not, that the hay-harvest, the corn- 
harvest, threshing time, and other periods 
in the rural calender, had their earrols as 
well as Christmas. 
p. 352, is an instance of what we mean, 
though of a different kind from those 
mentioned; and among the poems for 
which we are beholden to the muse-in- 
spired editor, are the graddan carrol, and 
the Dey’s song. 
same subjects would certainly interest us 
greatly, as ever will those effusions which 
bespeak the simple manners of rural life. 

THE DEY’S SANG. 


This is intended as a specimen of that kind | 


ef unpremediited song for which the Scotish 
highlanders are remarkable. It may be ob- 
served, that, in this piece all the stanzas have 


a réiftion to each other, as being supposed to 
be sung by an individual, and confined 
entirely to one subject; whereas, in the 


foregoing, [the Graddan] (as in the Gaelic 
Luineag, of the manner of which it is an 
imitation), all the stanzas are perfectly 
independent of each other; so, that in any 
part of the song, the singers may digress at 
pleasure, laying hold of the circumstances of 
the moment, or introducing, as they com- 
monly do, any person that happens to be 
present, into their extemporary effusions, 
without its appearing in the least forced or 
unnatural. 

The supposed scene of this song being 
peculiar and characterisiic, it will be proper 
to give some account of it, in order that the 
nature and tendency of the piece may be the 
better understood. 

On a very hot day, in the beginning of 
autumn, the author when a stripling, was 
travelling afoot over the mountain of Lo- 
chaber, From Fort Augustus to Inverness ; 
and when he came to the house where he 
was to have breakfasted, there was no person 
at home, nor was there any place where 
refreshment was to be had, nearer than Duris, 
which is cighteen miles from Fort Augustus, 
With this disagreeable prospect, he pro- 
eceded about three miles farther, and turned 
aside to the first cottage he saw, where he 
found a hale-looking, lively, udy, litle, 
middle-aged woman, spinning wool, with 
a pot on the fire, and some greens ready to 


be put into it. She understood no English, 
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The “ boatie rows,” | 


Antient songs on the | 


| and his Gaelic was then by no means good ; 
although he spoke it well enough to be 
intelligible. She informed him that she had 
| nothing in the house that could be eaten, 
| except cheese, a little sour cream, and some 
whisky. On being asked, rather sharply, 
how she could dress the greens without meal, 
she good-humouredly told him, that there 
was plenty of meal in the croft, pointing to 
some unreaped barley that stood dead-ripe and 
dry before the door; and if he could wait 
| half an hour, he should have and but- 
ter, bread and cheese, bread and milk, or 
any thing that he chose. ‘To this he most 
readily consented, as well on account of the 
singularity of the proposal, as of the necessity 
of the tine; and the good dame set with all 
possible expedition about her arduous under- 
_taking.—She first of all brought him some 
cream in a botie, telling him, ‘* He that 
will not work, neither shall he eat ;” if he 
wished for butter, he must shake that bottle 
| with all his might, and sing to it like a 
mavis all the while ;_ for unless he sung to it, 
no butier would come. She then went to 
the croft ; cut down some barley; burnt the 
straw to dry the grain; rubbed the grain 
between her hands, and threw it up before 
the wind, to separate it from the ashes ; 
| ground it upon a quern, or handmill ; sifted 
| it; made a bannoe of the meal; set it up 
| to bake before the fire; went to her cow, 
that was reposing during the heat of the 
day, and eating some outside cabbage-leaves 
*ayont the hallan,” singing like a lark all the 
while, varying: the strain according to the 
employment to which it was adapted. In 
the meanwhile a hen cackled under the eaves 
of the cottage; two new-laid eggs were im- 
mediately plunged into the boiling ai/-pot ; 
and in less than half an hour, the poor, 
starving, faint, and way-worn minstrel, with 
wonder and delight, sat down to a repast that 
under such circumstances, would have been 
a feast for a Prince.* 

The Dey’s Sang is supposed to resemble 
that which the hospitable matron sung ‘* ex 
tempore,” while she was milking Hawkie. 
Like most songs of the same kind, it hasa 
burden, tending to soothe the cow, and keep 
her quiet; there being generally in these 
things one line for sound, and one for sense, 


THE pDEY's SANG.~—By the Editor, 
Pbroo, pbroo! my bonny cow, 
(Pbroo, hawkie! ho, hawkie) 
Ye ken the hand that’s kend to you, 
Sae let the drappie'go, hawkie. 


* This instance of salutary dexterity in 
_ speedily administering to the wants of the 
| hungry traveller, im a bleak and thinly peo- 
| pled country, will be found mentioned iq 
Sir Frederick Eden’s ‘* State of the Poor,” 
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Your caufie's sleepin in the pen, 
(Pbroo, hawkie! ho hawkie |) 
He'll soon win to the pat again, 
Sue let the drappie go, hawkie, 
Pbroo, pbroo, &e. 
The stranger is come here the day, 
(Pbroo, bawkie! ho, hawkie !) 
We'll send him singin on his way, 
Sae let the drappie go, hawkie. 
Pbroo, pbroo, &e. 
The day is meeth, and weary he, 
(Pbroo, hawkie! ho, hawkie !) 
While cozie in the bield, were ye; 
Sae let the drappie go, hawkie. 
Pbroo, pbroo, 
He'll bless you bouk when far awa 
(Pbioo, hawkie! ho, hawkie !) 
And scatf and raff ye ay sall ha’ 
Sae let the drappie go, hawkie. 
Pbroo, pbroo, 
Sic bennison will sain ye still 
(Pbroo, hawkie! ho, hawkie!) 
Frae can‘rip elf and quarter-ell 
Sue let the drappie go, hawkie. 
Pbroo, pbroo, &e. 


This Bucolic may seem shocking to 
A pastoral poct who lives in Cheapside, 

but it has more of nature in it than he is 
likely to behold without change of resi- 
dence. We conclude by observing, that, 
Mr Jamieson, with sundry northern bards 
whose effusions we have lately perused, 
convince us that Scotland may yet boast 
her poets, possessed of talents not unequal 
to those of former ages, whose produc- 
tions this Editor, Mr. Walter Scott, and 
others, have assiduously employed them- 
selves in recovering and recording for the 
amusement and advantage of future ge- 
nerations, 

If we inclined to do more than ‘ hesi- 
« tate dislike,” we might ask whether 
the same information might not have 
been given to the public ina single vo- 
lume, and at Jess expense ? but as ‘‘ wire- 
wove cream-coloured paper, and hot- 
pressed,” seems by the law of custom, to 
form an integral part of a modern publi- 
cation, we shall glance at it, without en- 
larging our censure at present. 


From reasons of which we regret the 
effect, though the cause is unknown to 
us, we understand by his Editor that 
Mr. Jamieson has retired from his na- 
tive country, and settled in a pevigs 
land: we should hope that wherever 
resides his muse will not be indolent. 


Vor, I, [Lit.Pan. Dec. 1806.] 


Giuvres de Louis XIV. The Works of 
Louis XIV. King of France, &c. 6 
vols, 8vo. Treuatte] and Wurtz, Paris 

and Strasburgh, Price €3. Dulau 
London, 1806. 

The title of this publication sufficiently 
points out its historical importance ; to 
establish it, we need only to ascertain, 
that these volumes are the genuine pro- 
duction of the royal author whose name 
they bear. 

From the advertisement of the editor, 
we learn, that the materials of this col- 
lection are partly manuscripts in the hand- 
writing of Louis XIV. which had been 
already noticed by Voltaire, and by Mr. 
Millot. They wete delivered by Louis, a 
en before his death, to the Marshal 

uke de Noailles ; and by him deposited, 
bound in three vols. folio, in the King’s 
library, in 1749, with a certificate by 
himself of their authenticity. These 
three volumes contain documents relative 
to the campaigus of Louis XIV., and 
sevefal other writings, to which that King 
gave the title of Detached Pieces: such 
are: 1. Reflections on the trade of King 

(literally, meétrer de Roi): 2d. A memo- 

rial of instructions given to Philip V. when 

going to Spain: 3d. Draft of a proclama- 
tion by Louis XIV. to demand assistance 
of his subjects: 4th. dyenda; or sho.t 
notes, containing hints of various plans 
connected with the events of the years 

1000, and 1700, 

The memoirs, or instructions, for the 
Dauphin, are not in the King’s hand- 
writing; but the three different copieg 
from which they have been congioha 
leave no doubt as to their being his pro- 
duction. It has been ascertained that they 
were all written by Pelisson, who, as it is 
well known, was employed by the King, 
to write confidentially under him. ‘The 
style and train of ideas form an intrinsic 
proof not to be mistakea; and the man- 
ner in which these manuscripts have be- 
come public, removes all doubts. The 
first of these copies was given by Louis 
_ XIV. himself, to the same Duke de Noail- 
les with the other papers before-mention- 
ed, and by him lodged in the Royat 
Library in 1758, as appears by the certifi- 
cate of the librarian, It is by no means 
complete ; yet from this manuscript, a 
hasty and incorrect edition of the Memoirs 
of Louis XIV, in two volumes 8yo, hag 
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been published, in the beginning of this 


ear. 

: The second copy was found among the 
papers of a Mr. Souchai, who gave a 
complete edition of the works of Pelisson. 
It is in Pelisson’s hand-writing, like the 
former; and was a present from the libra- 
tian, who received the first from the Duke 
de Noatlles. 

The other copy was given in 1786, by 
Louis XVI. to General Grimoard, among 
several other papers of the same nature, 
with directions to arrange the whole for 
the instruction of his children. We pur- 
pose reserving for the conclusion of this 
article our reflections on the works and 
character of Louis XIV.; but we cannot 
resist placing here the opinion entertained 
of both, by his ill-fated successor. 

When Louis XVI, says M. Grimoard, 
(advertisement to Vol. III.) ordered me to 
prepare an edition of the Memoirs of Lonis 
ry. hetold me, that notwithstanding the 

yect due to his memory, I was not to dis- 
semble either his faults, or his imperfections ; 
that, for instance, he had conceived an exag- 
gerated idea of true greatness, which made 
him continually assume a stately deportment, 
little short of theatrical representation ; that, 
on the other hand, continual flattery had ren- 
dered him vain; that this vanity appeared too 
frequently in his writings ; and particularly 
in his military memoirs; and that, as the 
work he intrusted to me, was intended for the 
education of his children, and that mankind, 
especially in a tender age, had, unfortunately 
a stronger propensity to follow evil, than good 
examples, he would feel obliged to me, 
(these were the King’s expressions) to place 
in their proper light, those foibles of Louis 
XIV ; thereby pointing out how much great- 
er he would have been in reality, and how 
much more respectable in the eyes of poste- 
rity, ifscorning pride, which produces only ri- 
dicule and humiliation, he had better known 
the distinction between inflated pomp and 
that noble, simple and dignified greatness, so 
necessary for the maintenance of sovereign 
power. 

The fate of Louis XVI. demonstrates 
that these sentiments are more amiable 
than useful in a King of France. Louis 
XIV. understood the nation he had to 
govern better than his more virtuous de- 
scendant ; his dazzling qualities, many of 
them immoral and pernicious, secured 
their blind obedience. We need not ex- 
patiate here on the dreadful consequences 
which followed the Jess politic, though 
nen honourable conduct of the Jast mo- 
2a 
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The collection before us, is divided into 
five parts: the first, under the title of 
Mémoires historiques, given by the editor 
to the memoirs for the instruction of the 
Dauphin, contains the most remarkable 
events of Louis XIV.’s reign, from 1661 
to 1068; with appropriate reflexions, for 
the use of his son. The second is com- 
posed of Mémoires historiques et. mili- 
taires; it is a connected series of rela- 
tions, with proper documents, of Louis 
XIV’s campaigns, from 1667 to 16094. 
Select Jetters to various persons form the 
third. The fourth includes an inconsi- 
derable number of literary productions, 
entitled to notice only from the character 
of their author. The fifth and last part 
does not properly belong to the King; 
the editor in consequence has entitled it, 
Additions to the Works of Louis XIV: it 
contains historical documents, some never 
published before, others but little known, 
at least in France, of which a part is 
translated from Dalrymple’s Memoirs, a 
work well known among us, but not 
better than it deserves to be. 


In considering the various topics con- 
tained in this collection, we shall of 
course pay particular attention to those 
transactions which concern this country ; 
following the chain of events, rather than 
the order of their distribution in the vo- 
lumes, We may also add, that setting nati- 
onality aside, they certainly form the most 
interesting part of the work, and fully justi- 
fy, as tar as they go, Dalrymple’s represen- 
tations. Never did the Roman senate more 
despotically dispose of its tributary kings, 
and its creatures, than Louis XIV. disposed 
of Charles II. King of England, trom 1668, 
to his death in 1684. No moral senti- 
ment had sufficient power to repress in 
him that unfortunate propensity to vena- 
lity, which derived a constant stimulus 
from the baseness of his manners. He 
was, notwithstanding, kept for a time 
within certain bounds, by the influence 
of his chancellor, the respectable Claren- 
don, whom France, not expecting to se- 
duce, endeavoured to ruin with his mas- 
ter. The disgrace of this minister left 
Charles surrounded only by profligate pa- 
rasites, and free to obey the infamous 
dictates of his greedy passions. At 
first he seems to have followed the usual 
tactics of those partiamentary orators, 
who, by a bold.and direct attack, attempt 
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to appear at the same time dangerous and 
useful to those whom they invite to bid 
for them. By his treaty with the Dutch, 
Charles gave Louis to understand that he 
must be feared, or be bought, but at the 
same instant he demands an explanation ; 
apprehensions vanish, and Louis hastens 
tomeet him half way. From that mo- 
ment we behold the French monarch en- 
tangling the English King in his toils, 
tampering with him incessantly, and 
dexterously making the most of his bar- 
gain. Purse in hand, Louis dictates such 
treaties as suit his ambitious views: Louis 
dictates, Charles subscribes. No less than 
eight such treaties occur; secret, nego- 
ciated by women, by ministers of ditte- 
rent factions, by catholics, by protestants ; 
some genuine, others only ostensible ; 
some written in Charles's own hand, for 
security ; others too dangerous to be en- 
trusted to paper, but confided to verbal 
conventions known oniy to the parties. 
The conferences, correspondence, side- 
steps, and manauvres by which those un- 
lawful conventions were effected, exceed 
whatever can be found in history. 

What a strange pair of characters do 
these two Kings present! Incessantly 
tormented by the distresses and cupidity 
which attend a prodigal, one exerts all his 
powers to convert whatever he possesses 
iuito money ; his personal character, poli- 
tical and religious, the laws and institu- 
tions of his country, the liberty and ex- 
istence of his allies the Hollanders, the 
spoils of Spain, the fate of Europe ; after 
he had parted with Dunkirk, it is said, 
that he even attempted to derive a profit 
from his empty title as King of France! 
For a few millions of livres, argent comp- 
tant, he covenants to declare himself a 
catholic ; he concurs in the destruction of 
a country wherein he had repeatedly found 
an asylum; he promotes the extension of 
an unjust power, already too extensive; 
and, in spite of his convictions to the 
contrary, he becomes himself the slave, 
and would have reduced his country to 
slavery, to a monarch whose ambition he 
could not but dread, and whose tyranny 
he could not but feel, had not his soul 
been rendered callous by the urgency of 
his necessities, 

Forced by the indignation of Europe 
and of his country to renounce his first 
alliance, he devises pretexts to retain the 


‘profits of it; he attempts to cajole his 


associate by offers of service; he endea- 
vours to actuate his fears; threatens to 
call a parliament; receives cash, and en- 
gages to govern without a parliament ; 
he wants a fixed salary, and obtains it! 
A King of England receives a fixed salary 
from a King of France! His people detect 
the engagement, and oblige him to break 
it; he pretends a mistake in the ac- 
counts, affects to be angry, threatens, is 
pacified, renews his negociations, and de- 
grades himself by a third alliance ;—and 
this, while the rest of Europe is resisting 
the inordinate concupiscence of the com- 
mon oppressor, The taking of Luxem- 
bourg by Louis, was a million of livres 
hush-money to Charles ;—even the fac- 
tions of his kingdom, the dissatisfac- 
tion uf his people, the dangers, real or 
imaginary, which he foresaw or pre- 
tentled, were all converted by him to mo- 
tives of pecuniary advantage ! 

But in this strange traffic, the part acted 
by Louis is no less extraordinary. Re- 
joicing in the vicious habits which held 
Charles enslaved, he adds fuel to his pas- 
sions, selects the most beautiful woman 
of his kingdom to gratify his wishes ; and 
the Most Christian King even makes a 
settlement on the issue to which this il- 
licit connection may give birth! He en- 
thralls his friend in a treaty, which to pube 
lish would ensure his ruin; then threats 
ens him with the publication, to make 
him feel his dependency. He pensions 
the King, pensions the courtiers, pensions 
the factions which opposed the court; he 
threatens the court with the vehemence 
of the factions ; the guilty court shrinks 
from the too hazardous ordeal, The very 
man whom he had employed to pay 
Charles for declaring himself a catholic, 
is the very man who urges him to exile 
his brother for a similar declaration, The 
support of the catholic party had been the 
pretence of both Charles and Louis in 
their mutual engagements; yet the Test, 
that mortal blow to the English catholics, 
is the work of ‘a cabs] excited by the 
pious monarch, the eldest son of the 
church of Rome! At one time money 
is lavished to enable Charles to govern 
without a parliament ; at another it is dis- 
tributed among the popular parties to rouse 
the passions of the parliament against 
their sovereign. The Prince who had 
urged the duty of disregarding the British 
constitution, and of assuming absohite 
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monarchy, agitates the three kingdoms 
with resistance to authority, and excites 
the Presbyterians of Scotland, the Catho- 
lics of Ireland, the Whigs of London, and 
even the remnant of Cromwell's adhe- 
rents, the exiled republicans, to opposi- 
tion, fierce opposition! When Louis 
had, by dint of money, obtained the 
junction of Charles against the Dutch, 
in a most secret treaty, he immediately 
acquaints his enemies with this new 
compact, and they hasten to render it use- 
Jess, by signing the peace of Nimeguen. 
Afterwards, when the friendship of 
Charles became useless, through the re- 
monstrances ot his subjects, who detested 
the alliance ; when Charles was obliged 
to suspend his intercourse and abandon 
his friendship, Louis sought revenge in 
rendering his former intimate infamous, 
‘and daused to be secretly printed at Paris, 
a detailed account of his most guilty and 
private transactions ; of the treaty of Do- 
- ver, that polluted, but prolific, source of 
so many shameful bargains, and so many 
disgraceful engagements! 
This nefarious traffic is but too fully 
oved by the documents published by 
alrymple, and by others in the present 
collection. We shall give in Louis's own 
words the history of the part he took in 
the marriage of Charles II. and his own 
statement of his motives on that occasion. 
1661. ** I could not doubt but that the 
Spaniards had been the first to infringe, in a 
thousand ways,* the treaty of the Pyrenées ; 
and I would have thought myself wanting in 
roper attention for the welfare of my os a 
Pad by keeping it more seru sulously than 
themselves, allowed them the liberty of con- 
quering Portugal ; for they would then have 
attacked me with their united force, regard. 
less of the tranquillity of Europe, to oblige 
me to restore what I had acquired by that 
treaty. The-elauses* by which I was pre-e 
vented from assisting that yet tottering power, 
" were so extraordinary, and so numerous, that 
it was evidently never expected that | would 
execute them; and I thought myself bound 
no farther by them, than to afiord assistance 
to that country only in cases of necessity, 
with reserve, and moderation, which slight 
_ be done the easier through the medium and 
under the name of the King of England, if 


ag We learn by a letter from Pelisson, that 
the King complained of six and twenty arti- 
cles of that treaty being left unfulfilled, but he 


uotes none of infractions, whici proves 
that they were but slight. — 
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he was once brother-in-law to the King of 
Portugal.* 

accordingly neglected nothing to bring 
about that marriage ; and, as money is in ge- 
neral very powerful in that court, as Eng- 
lish ministers had been often suspected of 
being in the pay of Spain, amd as chancellor 
Hyde, a very able man for managing the in- 
terior affairs of that kingdom, seemed to have 
a great influence over the King, I opened a 
very secret negociation with him, unknown 
even to my ambassador in England. I sent 
over to hin a very clever man,f under pre- 
tence of purchasing lead for my buildings, 
and I gave him a credit of 500,000 livres 
(about 40,0001. sterling, from the value of 
silver in that time) which he offered to that 
minister, in return for his friendship only. 
But that chancellor refused my offers; and 
in so doing he had the greater merit, as he 
owned to my envoy, that he was himself fa- 
vourable to that marriage, as being advanta- 
geous to the King his master, to whom he 
afterwards privately introduced him. 

“The Spaniards, on the other hand, 
were proposing to the King of England the 
Princess of Parma, with a portion equal » 
that of an Infanta of Spain; and when [ 
had effected the rejection of this proposition, 
they offered him the danghter of the Prince 
of Orange, with the same advantages; _re- 
gardless of their boasted zeal for the faith, 
and not considering, that to give a protestant 
queen to that country, was depriving the 
catholics of the only consolation, and the 
only support, they could expect. 

** But I managed things in such a way, 
that this proposition was rejected like the 
first; and even accelerated the conclusion of 
what I had wished for, with Portugal, and 
its Infanta.” 

In order to connect two transactions of 
great importance between Louis XIV. 
and Charles 11. we shall here insert the 
particulars of the sale of Dunkirk, al- 
though of the year following, 1662, We 
have never seen it so fully detailed; and 
Cromwell's first negociations for the 
acquisition of that place seem to have 
been utterly unknown to political wri- 
ters. This extract may, at the same 
time, serve as a specimen of the style and 
composition of this famous monarch. 

“« Few le have known by 
what chain of events this considerable place 

* This marrage was upon that year, 
but the ceremony till 
some time afterwards. 

+ La Bastide de la Croix, em before 
in negociations with Cromwell, ‘This affair was 
afterwards. inanaged and concl ded by Count 


d'Estrades, F ambassador in London. 
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into the hands of the English, during ster from whom he might expect any thing, 


the ministry of cardinal Mazarin. We must 
go back for this to the times of my minority, 
and to those troubles which twice compelled 
that minister to leave the kingdom. 

«« Cromwell, from his genius, from the 
circumstances and misfortunes of his country, 
had imbibed notions far above his birth. 
At first a subaltern officer in the rebellious 
army of the Parliament, then a general, 
and afterwards Protector of the Common- 
wealth, secretly wishing for the title of 
King while he openly refused it in public ; 
elevated by those successes which had crown- 
ed all his enterprises, he deemed nothing, 
however great, above his pretenstons, either 
in his island or out of it. The multiplicity 
of his affairs at home, did not prevent him 
from considering the troubles of my kingdom 
as a favourable opportunity for obtaining a 
footing in France, by means of some consi- 
derable establishment, which would be to 
his advantage, whether the kingly power was 
finally settled in his person, and in his 
posterity, or whether the caprices of the 
people, and of fortune, which had raised him 
so high, should in return occasion his down- 
fall. He knew in what manner almost all the 


governors of towns treated Cardinal Mazarin : 
and that there was hardly any other fidelity 
among my subjects, than what was purchased 
by money, or by marks of honour accordin; 

to the price each individual set upon himself. 


He sent the colonel of his guards to Count 
1) Estrades, governor of Dunkirk, to induce 
him to take into his consideration the present 
state of things ; and, to avail himself of it fer 
his own advantage, he offered him as high as 
two millions (of livres) to be paid either in 
Amsterdam, or in Venice, if he would de- 
liver him the town ; promising, at the same 
time, never to make peace with France with- 
out obtaining for him whatever dignities and 
employments he might expect. He added, 
that the aflairs of the Cardinal his benefactor, 
who had given him that command, were 
irretrievably lost ; that there was no likelihood 
that this minister could ever by his own 
forces reassume the ministry, or even return 
into the country, as a price had been set on his 
head: that he could not alone afford him 
effectual assistance, however he might retain 
possession of Dunkirk, but that he would 
share in his downfall. That if, however, he 
was determined to to extremes his 
affection and his gratitade towards him, he 
should seize this occasion of serving him, by 
making use of, perhaps, the only way his 
ge fortune had still reserved for him: that 

e might at all events, on condition of sur- 
rendering Dunkirk to the English, offer the 
two millions to the Cardinal, with such 
assistance in troops, as would be necetsary to 
establish him in France; that he would 
thus highly recommend himself to tha 


if once more brought into power. 

The conduct of 1)'Estrades was highly 
praise-worthy ; for, after compelling this 
envoy to make his propositions before a 
council of war, and afterwards to sign them, 
he sent him back to Cromwell with hig 
answer: he complained in it, of having been 
thought capable of such a breach of trust, as 
that of surrendering the town upon any orders 
but mine ; that all he could de, was to propose 
to myself the condition of the two millions, 
with a close alliance between the two coun- 
tries, by which the Protector should bind 
himself to attack the Spaniards by sea 
and by land; to furnish me with 10,000 
‘oot, and 2,000 horse, to assist me in making 
war against them in Flanders ; to keep thrity 
men of war on the evast, during the six 
summer months, and fifteen in winter, ta 
cruize at sea; and to act together according 
to the plan which might be jointly agreed upon. 

Gromwell accepted these ‘proposititons, 
which were immediately sent to me by 
D’Estrades, at Poictiers, where I then was: 
I received them two days only, after the 
return of Cardinal Mazarin. ‘This minister 
considered them as being very advantageous - 
for his maxim was, to provide, at any rate, 
for present exigencies; well convinced that 
the remedy to future evils woukl be found in 
futurity itself. 

But the keeper of the seals, Chateauneuf, 
whom the troubles had caused to be reine 
stated, prevailed in the council, with the 
Queen my mother, and procured the abe 
solute rejection of these terms. Cromwell, 
on that very day he received this answer, 
signed a treaty with the Spaniards, and fur~ 
nished them with 10,000 men, and 25 men 
of war, for the siege of Dunkirk and Gra- 
velines ; which were, in consequence, taken 
from me the same year; one at the end of 
May, the other on the 22d of September, 
but both were retained by the Spaniards. 

My authority being however strengthened 
in the country, and factions which had 
been long fomented, being dissipated, the 
Spaniards were a short time after hardly ab!e 
to resist the efforts of my arms in Flanders, 
Cromwell, who had joined them only for 
that particular enterprise, and who ever since 
had greatly risen in Europe, both in power 
and in consideration, saw his friendship 
courted at the same time by them and by me. 
They saw in him their last and only resource, 
to retrieve their affairs in Flanders; and [ 
considered him as the only possible obstacle 
to the progress of mine; at a time when the 
conquest of the whole of these provinces 
open to me almost certain, unless [ 
obtained my own terms of . Cromwell, 
who had never lost sight of his plan to obtain 
a considerable tna on this side of the sea, 
was still unwilling to support either parig 
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but on that condition; he was at the same 
time proposing to the Spanierds, to join them 
in the war, and to take Calais, ~provided it 
should be delivered to him, which proposal 
they were ready to accept with pleasure ; and 
offering to me on the same terms to besiege 
Dunkirk, but when taken to keep itin hisown 
hands. 

Cardinal Mazarin, who was no stranger to 
this proposal, and who had formerly approved 
of it, shen Dunkirk was in the hands of the 
French, was of course, strongly inclined to it 
now; and though I was at first averse, I at 
last gave up the point; not only because I 
greatly valued his advice, but also from the 
essential advantage I saw in it for the war in 
Flanders; and from the imperious necessity 
of choosing the smaller of twoevils. And, 
indeed, since the English were to obtain 
footing in France, there was no great difficulty 
in determining whether it was preferable to 
have them as friends, or as foes ; and to run 
the risk of losing Calais, part of my posses- 
sions, or to promise them Dunkirk, which 
did not belong to me. 

It was then, in virtue of this agreement, 
that after having retaken Dunkirk, I de- 
livered it to the English, and it is not to be 
doubted, but that their alliance with me was 
the lest blow, which prevented Spain from 
being able to defend herself ; and which pro- 
cured a peace so glorious, and so advantageous 
for me. 


Town however, that thedetention of the town 
in the hands of the English, gave me a good 


deal of uneasiness. I thought, that the ca- 
tholic religion was interested in the cireum- 
stance ; | recollécted, that they were the ancient 
‘and inveterate foes of France, which had 
been saved from them only by a miracle. 
That their first establishment in Normandy, 
had cost usa hundred years of war, and the 
second in Guienne three hundred ; during all 
‘which time, war was always waging in the 
centre, and at the expense of the kingdom, 
to such a degree, that we thought ourselves 
happy, when wecould make peace, and send 
the English home with large sums of money 
* for the damage they had committed; and this 
they bed been brought to consider as a fixed 
revenue, or a settled tribute. I knew ve 
well that times were changed; but I knew 
also that they might change again; and I was 
hurt atthe very idea, that my most remote 
successors might reproach me one day with 
having been the cause of such great evils, 
should they ever be exposed to them. Without 
extending conjectures so far into futurity, I 
knew what enormous sums the town of Ca- 
lais, the last they had possessed, had cost 
France, by the wasteful incursions of the 
arrison, and by the facility it had afiorded to 
‘descents. I knew, that this post, or any 
other in the kingdom, in their hands, wouid 
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always be a ready asylum for the rebellious ; 
would afford that nation the means of esta- 
blishing intelligences inj the whole country 
and particularly among those naturally con- 
nected with them, by the common interest 
of religion. 

In giving up Diinkirk, I did not perhaps 
purchase too dearly the advantages I reaped 
from the peace of the Pyrenees; but, that 
once obtained, it is certain I could not make 
too great sacrifices to recover that town. On 
this I was, indeed, already determined ; but 
it did not then appear an easy undertaking. 

However, as the first step towards any en- 
terprise is, to think it possible ; so early as 
the year 1661, when I again sent D’Estrades 
to England, I gave him a most express charge, 
carefully to study whatever might conduce to 
this purpose, and to make it his main busi- 
ness. 

The King of England, recently re-esta- 
blished on his throne, was in the greatest 
want of money to maintain himself. I knew 
by the state of his revenue, and of his ex- 
penditure, that there was an irremediable de- 
ficiency of two or three millions of livres 
yearly ; for the essential defect in the consti- 
tution of that monarchy, is, that the Prince 
cannot raise extraordinary supplies without 
Parliament; nor can he keep se Parliament 
assembled, without greatly lessening his au- 
thority, as the example of the last King had 
abundantly proved. 

Hyde, the Chancellor, had always been 
sufficiently well disposed towards France ; at 
this time he felt his credit with the King 


daily lessening, though it was not yet per- 


ceived: he saw in the kingdom a powerful 
cabal, hostile to him ; which reduced him the 
more to the necessity of seeking friends and 
protectors in foreign courts: from all these 
considerations combined, he was inclined to 
oblige me, whenever my interests and those 
of the King his master could coincide. 
D’Estrades, in execution of my orders, and 
dexterously availing himself of the free and 
familiar access he always had to the Prince, 
easily introduced the subject of Dunkirk in 
their private conyersations. The King, who 
then used to say that he intended making it 
his chief military establishment, willingly 
discoursed with him on that subject, as to a 
man who might give him useful information 
he having been a long time governor of that 
town. 3 to D'Estrades, he used to approve 
every thing proposed, remarking only some 
inconveniencies in the situation; and above 
all, the vast sums necessary to expend in gar- 
risoning that town, and keeping it in repair ; 
insomuch, that Cardinal Mazarin, who knew 
it from experience, had often doubted whe- 
ther it were advantageous for France to. pos- 
sess Dunkirk, had it been possible. The 
King answered to this, that he might very 
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easily get rid of that expense, whenever he 

leased, as the Spaniards were actually offer- 
ing him large sums if he would part with it. 
D’Estrades always advised him to accept their 
offers; till, at last, the King, more urgently 

ressed for money than we supposed, said, of 
Ris own accord, that if he was to sell it, he 
had rather deal with us than with them. 

Thus began that negociation, which gave 
me infinite satisfaction; and though his de- 
mands amounted to five millions of livres, a 
sum, no doubt, considerable, and which 
was to be paid in a very short time, I did- 
not think proper to give him time to cool on 
the subject, as the improving situation of my 
finances enabled me to make even greater sa- 
crifices for so important an object. We, 
however, finally agreed on four millions, 
payable in three years, for the town and 
stores, guns, stones, bricks and wood. I 
even gained 500,000 livres on this bargain, 
without the English knowing any thing 
about it: for, as they could not suppose from 
the’bad state in which my finances had been 
so lately, that I could pay them such a large 
sum, immediately as they wanted it, they 
eagerly accepted a proposition made to them 
by a banker, to pay it in ready money, on 
their allowing 500,000 livres discount. This 
banker was in fact a man whom I played off 
for the purpose, and who, paying with my 
money, received no profit by the transaction. 

The importance of this acquisition kept me 
in a continual state of uneasiness, till every 
thing was finally settled, and not without 
good grounds ; for this affair, which had been 
very secret at first, having gradually trans- 
pired, the city of London, which got infor- 
mation of it, sent to the King a deputation 
of its principal magistrates, the mayor and 
aldermen, to offer him whatever sum of mo- 
ney he wanted, on condition of his retaining 
Dunkirk. Of two messengers, whom D'Es- 
trades had dispatched by different ways, with 
two copies of the treaty, for my ratification, 
one was stopped on his passage to Calais, by 
orders of the King of England ; the other had: 
already arrived in France, by way of Dieppe. 
DEstrades in the mean time represented to 
the King, that the question was not now 
simply whether I should have Dunkirk, but 
whether he should break off with me for ever, 
by not keeping his word. So that whatever 
deference he was obliged to shew to the wishes 
of his subjects, he at last brought them to 
suffer what they had determined to oppose, 
by representing it to them as a thing already 
concluded, and past remedy. 


In a future number we shall see this 
mighty monarch, the terrific meteor of 
his day, under other and equally interest- 
ing characters, 
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Svensk Zoolovi eller Svenska Djurens 
Historia med illuminerade Figurer. 
Swedish Zoology, or the natural His- 
.tory of Sweden, with coloured engra- 
vings. 

Tuis is a periodical work begun this 
year, Itis published every three months 
at Stockholm, and isintended to comprise 
the whole of animated nature, from the 
Elk to the insect, including also birds and 
fishes, and whatever is native in Sweden ; 
with coloured plates, by Captain J. W, 
Palmstruck, Knight of the Order of the 
Sword. The descriptions are by C, 
Quensel*, MD. professor in chemistry 
and natural history at the Royal Academy 
of Cadets in Stockholm, &c. &c. 

Each number, price one rixdollar, con: 
tains animals of different classes; but 
they are printed separately, and may af- 
terwards be arranged in whatever order 
the purchaser pleases, when formed into 
volumes. Of worms and insects, sach 
only are intended to be given as are ne- 
cessary to be known, either from their 
importance in economy, and medicine, 
or from their suitability to convey general 
ideas of the science. Six numbers make 
a volume; and at the close of every se 
cond volume will be found two indexes, 
one systematic, the other alphabetic. 

According to Linnzus’s Fuuna Svecica, 
there are found in Sweden 2206 animals: 
of these 53 are such as give suck to their 
young—mamuinalia: 221 birds; 26 ame 
phibia (from which are now deducted 1] 
as belonging to the class of fishes): 77 
fishes; 1091 insects, and .QS worms, 
Among these classes," that of insects is 
most considerably augmented since the 
time of Linnaeus, and that of amphibia 
the least. 

Dr. Quensel, after the proper name of 
the animal, places the Latin and Swedish 
names: then the Finnish, French, Ger- 
man, and English, if it have a name in 
those languages ; then follow the leading 
and general classical characteristics of the 
animal, with references to different au- 
thors ; lastly a more immediate and spe- 
cial description. 

The work opens with the noblest ani- 
mal of Sweden—the Elk; which for its 


* Weare extremely sorry to report the 
death of this truly learned man, of whom 
his country is deprived at an early period, of 
lifte—about thirty-foug or thirty-five, 
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size, beautiful horns, majestic attitude, 
swiftness, and genileness, surpasses all 
the rest. By way of specimen, we shall 
translate some parts of this description ; 
mhers we shall rather abstract than trans- 
Jate. We presume. nevertheless, that it 
is the most complete and authentic ac- 
count of this animal in our language: we 
are obliged for it to a highly respected 
f:iend of our work, to whom the Swedish 
language is native. 


Exe-Hysorrt. 


Cervus. Alces. Elg.—In Finnish, Hirvi.—In 
French, Elan. Orignal—In English, 
Elk, *Moose-Deer.—In German, Elen, 
Eltend. 

The male only has horas ; those of a full- 
grown subject are flat and broad, inclining 
more to the sides of the neck than rising 
upwards ; a very broad palm forms the chief 
body of the horn, and spreads from a very 
short cylindrical basis ; the extremities divided 
into fingers, or digitated; beneath the throat 
descends a protuberance or knob, soft, and 
wholly covered with very long hairs. The 
female has neither horns nor knob. 

The elk is, when full grown, commonly 
six feet two inches high, measured at the 
shoulders, not including a — hump in 
this part, which is covered with hair six or 
seven inches long, forming a mane. Mea- 


sured at the loins, he is only six feet high. 
The neck is one foot eleven inches long; 
the head two feet six inches. We have, 
however, met with elks as high as eight 


feet; and the weight of one of this 
size is not less than 12°29 pounds. Pen- 
nant says, that he had scen a pair of elk- 
horns 32 inches in length, and weighing 56 
Ibs. The hump of the female is much lower, 
aud she has a shorter and lighter mane. She 
is lower, shorter, thicker, and weaker ; and 
has neither horns, nor throat-protuberance. 
This knob in the male begins to swell after 
three or four months, and may then be felt, 
like a bean, under the anterior part of the 
throat, at the basis of the lower jaw. This 
swelling increases with age, and ts an elon- 
gation of the skin in this part, between four 
aod five inches in length, of a conic shape ; 
it decreases in old elks. The colour of the 
animal is a brownish dark grey on his upper 
parts, lighter underneath. We may further 
observe, that the hairs are ash-grey, but their 
sips are dark brown; the tail, which is 
about two inches long, is dark above, but 
white underneath. The age of the animal, 
whd the season of the year, produce some 
difference in his general colour and appear- 
ance. The young ones are of a lighter brown, , 
"The better food the animal can procure, the 
sooner he sheds his coat, -which generally 
happens in February or March. A calf 
boiu in May, sheds his coat for the first 
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time in August, and this seldom occupies 
eight days. The head of the elk is large ; 
the upper iip hangs two or three inches before 
the lower ; it presents a considerable breadth, 
and terminates suddenly almost, as if square : 
it is partially cloven, has sometimes a square 
white spot on it, and is capable of being 
elevated by its own strong muscles, particu- 
larly when the animal is intent on eating 
herbs that grow low on the ground. On his 
nose he has a number of hairs two inches 
long, not unlike the whiskers of some ani- 
mals Both the upper and the lower jaw 
has six grinding teeth: those in the lower 
jaw are sharp and pointed, but those in 
the upper jaw are even and flat. The 
tongue is soft and tender, the nostrils are 
wide, five or six inches apart; and as 
the olfactory nerves are also vety large, 
it pe be supposed that the sense of 
smell should be extremely acute; but sports. 
men assure us, that the elk rather discovers 
the approach of an enemy by the excellence 
of his hearing, and by a quick sight, rather 
than by his scent. ¢ sound he utters is 
lamenting ; in very young ones it resembles 
the cry of young puppies; in those of a 
year old it may be compared to the squeaking 
of those small wooden trumpets whide auuuse 
children, yet it may be heard at the distance 
of a mile and a half. The eyes are small, 
separated nine or ten inches; they age dark, 
and have a black iris. © ‘he ears, which 
are sometimes one foot or move in length, hang 
down on the sides of the neck: over the eyes 
isa little hollow. or pit, as in a horse, bus 
smaller. ‘I'he horns vary, according to the 
age of the animal, as well as to their own 
age: strong and well-fed elks lose them in 
January, the weaker shed them later. In 
four or five months new horns shoot out, 
and are complete in September. The bey 
skin or velvet with which they are covered, 
is rubbed off by the animal in August, against 
some tree. In the young ones, imm lately 
after the ninth month, small hairy swellings 
shew themselves, which grow to the length 
of five or six inches, and become short horns 
in August; after the first year they may be 
a foot long, but generally they are as yet 
undivided, and cylindrical ; in the third year 
they spread into branches, and afterwards, 
yearly, become more and more flat, and the 
points or protuberances on the extremities 
increase in number and magnitude, till at the 
age of six years they have attained their full, 


size and shape. Young elks have a whites ~ 


tuft of long hair on the inner side of the: leg’ 
at the knee. The hind leg has its chief mo-— 
tion in the hip, or at the upper end of the 
thigh-bone, as the knee-joint is not very free 
or pliable. 

n Europe, the elk is at present found 
between the 53d and 64th degree of Nort 
latitude; in Asia, between 45° and 61°; ang 
in America, from 44° to 53°. In Sweden, 
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this first rate animal is hardly found lower 
south than in the province of Sédermantand, 
and seldom more northward tran ilelsing- 
land: it was formerly not oniy more com- 
mona, but italso inhabited the more southern 

rts of the country. During the war in 
Finland, in 1740, several hundreds of elks 
were sold from Aland, for the use of the 
army. Beckstein assures us, that in the ele- 
onl century elks were found in Thiringen, 
&e 


Places wiere the elk lives undisturbed, 
and where he has a suficiency of nourishing 
food and water, are called (Elgstand) Elk- 
stands: these are low districts, marshes and 
bogs, where the willow, aspen, alder, sor- 
bus, birch, &e. grow. He pulls down the 
branches, or tops of the trees, with his head 
and neck, sometimes also with his horas, 
while he bites oif the buds and leaves, or 
strips off the bark: by this means the hairs 
aie his neck are often rubbed off, and the 
skin is even galied and wounded. ut his 
favourite food is the rein-deer moss, or lichen, 
which abounds ia Sweden. 

He goes out to seek his food as well in the 


night as in the day, but he eats principally | 


at morning and evening. In those woods 


where cattle are sent out to pasture, and | 
where people are in the neighbourhood watch- | 


ing them, he.leaves his stand only by night, 
and secretes himself during day in lonely 
laces in the forest. When he is satisfied, 

e rests, and chews the end. The clk can- 
not be without water in the summer, and 
during the heat of the sun he lays himself 
down in it, also to avoid being stung by the 
gad-Ay, gnats, or wasps. In the winter he 
quenches his thirst with snow. P 

During summer, several of them live toge- 
ther; and atier the learing-time, or when 
the females have dropped their calves in the 
spring, each family is generally found toge- 
ther; consisting of an old mother elk, two 
well-grown elks, which in the succeeding 
autumn will attain their maturity, two 
others which are younger, aud the two 
which the female has borae in the present 
year; never more than 13 or 20 are seen to- 
gether. During the time when the sexes 
accompany each other, the young calves dis- 

erse for a short time, and are afterward 
sought by the motlier. 

Wher the elk runs in the woods, he 
stretches out his head and neck, and lavs 
down his horns close to the sides of his neck, 
that they may not get entangled in the 
branches ‘of the trees. His gait when walk- 
ing seems ratiier tottering ; but when he trots 


2 


a horse on full gallop. } 
runs, a cracking is heard, like that i» the 
fein-deer, understood to proceed from the 


gapping of his hoofs together, He 
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over fences from six to eight feet high, withe 
out any visible effort. 

It is reported that elks were formerly em- 
ployed in drawing sledges in Vesterbotten, 
and that the post was carried by them ; but 
Charles IX. forbad the use’ of tame elks, 
because criminals might escape with them so 
easily. But whether this be true, or whee 
ther the elk is substituted for the reta-deer in 
these reports, 1 dare not decide; th I 
consider the latter as more probable. It is 
said, that the elk can run 216 miles in 
twenty-four hours ; but though, according to 
M. af’ Darelli' experiment, a young elk runs 
a mile and a half in seven minutes, it is not 
at all likely that he could continue to run at 
that rate for any length of time. He wants 
often to rest, and to chew the cud; he is 
| lazy by nature, and soon gets tired when a 
| little old. As foed, tame elks prefer bread, 
or even fine hay; but they may be aecus- 
tomed to potatoes, beer, wine, brandy, and 
even tobacco, 

‘The time of union is in September. The 
elk then grows wild, seeks his companion 
every where, swims across broad lakes and 
rivers, and is sometunes dangerous to attack, 
When he is irritated, he erects and stiffens 
the hairs which form his mane, and those 
which grow on the protuberance under his 
throat, whereby his aspect becomes terrible. 
‘Phe female goes nine months, and generally 
brings two younglings of diflerent sexes; 
sometimes three: the first time, however, 
she generally has but one, and the same whea 
she gets old. In May she seeks solitude; 
she brings forth her young sometimes stand- 
ing, sometimes reclined, and licks them drys 
About an hour after its birth, the calf endea- 
vours to rise on its legs, when the mother assists 
him with her nose; after a couple of days 
the young follow their mother, who remains 
with them till then. When they get bigger 
they suck on their knees, or lying on their 


| 
| 


backs. 

The elk defends himself not so much with 
the horns as with the feet: he will often so 
effectually strike with his fore feet, and kick 
with his hind legs, that neither wolf nor 
bear dare attack him, particularly if one of 
those animals meets several elks in company. 
—The elk seldom exceeds 16 or 18 years of 
age; as that time of life the front teeth 
loosen, and he dies through inability to proe 
cure sufficient food, and to masticate it pros 


rly. 
PT he flesh of the elk is of different qualities 
in different seasons: full.grown males are 
best in August; the females in October; 
and the calves in June, July, and August.— 
The elk is easily tamed. M. af Darelli 
took two young ones of different sexes, for 
the purpose of experiment, and found them 
the fist yeat as fondling and familiar with | 
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him as dogs; but they were troublesome and 
expensive to bring up. Goat’s-milk or cow- 
milk, mixed with adecoction of aspen-leaves, 
is their best food. When they were from 
five to six days old, they began to chew 
leaves and herbs, and after a fortnight to 
eat pease-shells, &c. and to chew the cud. 
The*male grew in this time 4} inches in 
height. Ax the age of a month, both obeyed 
when called. When three montis okt. they 
consumed, besides grats, bread and leaves, 
four gallons of milk daily. The female un- 
fortunately died when but four months old. 
The male lived till he was nine years old; 
was broke-to the saddle, and used to draw a 


sledge, and was not at al! either shy or an- | 


» He was very much attached to his 
master, and could distinguish his cloaths by 
the smell. When only two vears and a half 
old, his height was 6 feet 14 inch. 

The hide of the elk, when tanned and 
dressed, is of considerable value, and is used 
for many pu s. The flesh is dark, some- 
what coarse, but palatable, if the animal has 
been killed in proper season ; the tongue isa 
delicacy, as is also the marrow. The flesh 
is used salted, dried, and smoaked. Turn- 
ers adapt the bones to different purposes, as 
they resemble ivory. The horns are as ser- 
viceable as those of the rein-deer; and 
rings were formerly made of the hoofs, to 
which report attached the power of preservin 
from the cramp. 
_ The author has added some other ancient 
traditions about the elk; and at the close 
informs us, that the engraving represents 
that ammal, whiclr his Swedish Majesty, 
in the spring of last year, sent as a present to 
the now King of Bavaria. 

As this work advances, we shall pre- 
sent translations of other articles which 
it contains, We are in daily expectation 
of receiving the continuation of this per- 
formance, of the Swedish Botany, and of 
sundry other works of importance and 
interest, from a country, whose publica- 
tions are much less known among us 
than their merit entitles them to be. 


An Enquiry into the Changes of Taste in 
Landscape Gardening. To which are 
added, some Observations on its Theo- 
ry and Practice, including a Defence of 

the Art. By H_ Repton, Esq., 8vo. 
pp. 180., price 5s. ‘Taylor, 1806. 

Nort much of this little work is new, 
it being composed of a treatise published 
by the author in 1794, with observations, 

‘and additions since that time; particu- 

Jarly a letter addressed to Mr. Price, in vin- 


dication of the writer’s principles and 
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mode of execution, which has been print- 
ed before. It appears to us, that these 
gentlemen do not always affix precisely the 
same ideas to the same words: and that, 
however they may agree in extreme cases, 
and in certain extensive principles, yet in 
the direction of these principles to speci- 
fic objects, and within determinate boun- 
daries, their differences are not reducible 
to any fixed standard, but are viewed and 
estimated by each party according to his 
own proper taste and sentiment. Soit al- 
ways will be in cases where fancy is the 
predominating power: and where ‘the 
mind’s eye, prophetic of effects, is to be 
pleased and satisfied in the ideal contem- 
plation of a subject not in existence, but 
visible only to the imagination and fancy. 

This diversity of taste and opinion when 
not unduly indulged is productive of bene- 
fit, rather than injury to art; since nothing 
sooner degenerates into insipidity than fash- 
ion, especially fashion recommended by re- 
spectable names ; which is seldom long be- 
fore it becomes nauseous by unmeaning 
imitation, and that kind of perpetual re- 
currence, which at length issues in the 
very inflexibility of despotic -dominion, 
and treats all places and subjects alike. 
Mr. Repton is a man of sense and obser- 
vation ; his reputation is deservedly high, 
and he appears to study the principles of 
his art, with diligence, under the direction 
of reflection and consideration: we 
usually find his reasonings just, and his 
devices ingenious. 

We shall insert his history of the Art 
of Landscape Gardening, as the subject 
may be new to some of our readers. 

Fashion has had its full influence on Gar= 
dening as on Architecture, importing models 
from foreign countries. The gardens in Eng- 
land have at one time imitated those of Italy, 
and at another those of Holland, 

The Italian style of gardens consisted in 
ballastraded terraces of masonry, magnificent 
of steps, arcades, and architectu- 
ral grottos, lofty clip hedges, with 


niches and recesses enriched by sculpture. 
This was tog costly for ama use; and 
where it was adopted, as at Nonsuch, and 
some other palaces, it was discovered to be in- 
applicable to the climate of England ; and no 
traces now remain of it, except in some pie- 
tures of Italian artists.* 


* Some mention of the French style of 
gardening may here be expected ; but as this 
was only a corruption of the Italian style, ant} 
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To this sueceeded the Dutch Garden, in- 
troduced by King William I1I., and which 
revailed in this country for half a century. 
tt consisted of sloped terraces of grass, regu- 
lar shapes of land and water formed by art, 
and quaintly adorned with trees in pots, or 
planted alternately, and cope, to preserve 
the most perfect regularity of shape. These 
were the kind of terraces, and not those of 
the grand Italian style, which Brown destroy- 
ed, by endeavouring to restore the ground to 
its original shape. 

He observed that nature, distorted by great 
labour and expense, had lost its power of 
pleasin with the loss of its novelty ; and that 
every place was now become nearly alike He 
saw that more variety might be introduced by 
copying nature, and by assisting her operations. 
Under his guidance a total change in the fash- 
ion of gardens took place ; and as the Dutch 
style had superseded the Italian, so the Eng- 
lish garden became the universal fashion. Un- 
der the great leader, Brown, or rather those 
who patronized his discovery, we were taught 
that nature was to be our only model. Ye 
lived to establish a fashion in gardening, which 
might have been expected to endure as long as 
nature should exist. 


As an example of the nature of this art, 
and the necessity of looking beforehand 
to what may be, we shall give Mr. R.’s 
account of his intentions in the laying out 
of Russell Square. It appears that he an- 
ticipates the time when this plan shalt do 
him credit: we hope he will live to see 
the complete justification of the princi- 
ples on which he has composed it. 


The different character and situation of Rus- 
sell Square may furnish another example. The 
ground of this area had all been brought to 
one level plain at too great an expense to ad- 
mit of its being altered ; and the great size of 
this square is in a manner lost by this insipid 
shape. 

Equestrian statues have usually been placed 
in the centre of public squares, but in one of 
such large dimensions no common-sized object 
could be sufficiently distinguished: it was 
therefore very judiciously determined (by a 

_committee) to plies the fine Statue of the late 

Duke of Bedford, now preparing by the in- 
genioys Mr. Westmacot, on one side of the 
square facing Bloomsbury, and forming an 
appropriate perspective, as seen through the 
vista of the streets crossing the two squares. 


was never generally adopted in England, it is 
purposely omitted ; although in practice I have 
occasionally availed myself of its more massive 


+ trellis, , and cabjnets de verdure, 


to enliven the scenery of .a flower garden. 
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This pedestrian statue, supported by a group 
of four figures, on a lofty pedestal, will be of 
sufficient magnitude for the breadth of the 
vista ; though it would have been lost in the 
middle of so large a square. Muchf the 
effect of this splendid ornament will depend 
on its back ground; for although the white 
pedestal may be relieved by the shrubs imme- 
diately behind it, the bronze figures should be 
seen opposed to the sky. . This is a circum- 
stance which { hope will be attended ta in the 
future pruning of those trees in the grove be- 
hind it. 

As this square is a subject easily referred to, 
and as for tive first few years of its growth it 
will be hiabic to some criticism, because few 
are in the habit of anticipating the future ef- 
fects of plantation, the intention of the plan 
is here inserted. 

To skreen the broad gravel-walk from the 
street, a compact hedge is intended to be kept 
clipt' to about six feet high; this, composed 
of hornbeam and privet, will become slotees 
as impervious as a -hedge of laurels, or othicr 
evergreens, which will not succeed in a Lon- 
don atmosphere. Within the gravel-walk is 
a broad margin of grass, on which the chil- 
dren may be kept always in sight from the 
windows of the houses immediately opposite ; 
and flor this reason, (fownded on the particular 
wishes of some mothers) the lawn is less clot- 
ed with plantation than it might have beeu on 
the principle of beauty only. ‘This circular 
lawn, or zone of open space, surrounds the 
central area, in which have been consulted the 
future effect of shade, and a greater degree of 
privacy or seclusion. 

The outline of this area is formed by a walk 
under two rows of lime trees, regularly plant- 
-ed at equal distances, not in a -perfect circle, 

but finishing towards the statue in two straight 
lines directed to the angle of the pedestal. It 
is possible thatsome fanciful advocates for na- 
tural gardening will object to this disposition 
of the trees as too formal ; and they will be 
further shocked at my expressing a wish that 
the arch formed by these trees over the walk 
should be cut and trimmed so as: to become a 
perfect artificial shade, forming a cloister-like 
walk composed of trees. For thi purpose the 
suckers or sprays from the stems should be en- 
couraged, to make the interior perfectly se- 
cluded. In the due attention to the training 
and trimming such trees by art consists the 
difference between a garden and a park or fo- 
-rest; and no one will, I trust, contend that a 
public square should affect to imitate the latter, 
The area inclosed within these lime trees 
may be more varied ; and as it will consist of 
‘four distinct compartments, that nearest the 
statue is proposed to be shigded by a grove of 
various trees, scattered with less regularity, 
while the other three’ may be enriched with 


flowers and: shrubs each disposed-in a different 
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manner to indulge the various tastes for regu- 

lar or irregular gardens ; yet always bearing, in 

mind that the trees should not be suffered to 
rise too high in the line immediately behind 
the statue. 

As from the great extent of Russe!l Square 
it ts advisable to provide some seats for shade 
or shelter, a reposoir is proposed in the centre, 
with four low seats, covered with slate or can- 
vas, toshelter from rain, and four open seats 
to be covered with climbing plants, trained on 
open lattice, to defend from the sin: these 
seats surround a small court-yard, to be kept 
Jocked, in which may be sh«ds for gardeners’ 
tools, and other useful purposcs. 

A few years hence, when the present 
patches of shrubs shall have become thickets, 
+—when the present meagre rows of trees shall 
have become an umbrageous avenue,—and the 
children now im their nurses’ arms shall have 
become the parents or grandsires of future ge- 
nerations,—ihis square may seive to record, 
that the Art of Landscape Gardening in the 

beginningof the nineteenth century was not 
directed by whim or caprice, but founded on 

@ due consideration of utility as well as beau- 

tv, without a bigotted adherence to forms and 

lines, whether straight, or crooked, or ser- 
pentine. 

A New Pocket Atlas and Geogrophy of 
England and Wales, illustrated with 
fifty-five copper plates, sbewing all the 
great post roads with the towns and vil- 
lages situated thereon, also a descrip- 
tion of the Air, Soil, Productions and 
Mannfactories, as well as the number 
of Hundreds, Cities, Boroughs, Mar- 
ket-towns, Parishes, Houses, and In- 
habitants. By John Lufiman, Geog. 
pocket size, price 7s, 6d. plain, 10s. 6d. 
coloured. Lackington and Co. London. 


1800. 
Tuis title fully describes the contents of 
the work. The author assures us that he 


has consulted the best authorities. On 
examining the pages of the work itself, 
we find them composed of, a piate printed 
by way of head piece, at the top of the 

; and letter press description below 
it. We must confess, that the plates are 
in our opinion, too small; they too much 
yesembile watch papers; norcan we, with- 
out recourse to our very best spectacles, 
distinguish their contents. ‘They might 
have been twice as large, and more <lis- 
tinct, on the same page, had a little dex- 
terity been employed in managing the let- 
ter press.. They are neatly executed ; but 
are on different scales, ‘There is a gene- 


ral map, not ill-thought, at the end. 
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Selections from the Works of Madame de 
Genlis; consisting principally of pre- 
cepts, maxims, and reflections, moral, 
religious, and sentimental. Crown 8va, 
pp. 215, with a Life of Mad. de G. pp. 
17. Price 5s. bds, Cundee, London, 

1806. 

It is not always that works of imagina- 
tion which pass uncensured in France, 
are admitted into good company in Eng- 
land: the ideas of the two nations on the 
morals and the delicacies of life, are often 
contradictory ; and their customs, founded 
on those ideas, are opposite of course. 
Very seldom can we recomniend the 
whole of a French tale, without excep> 
tion, however we may approve, or even 
admire, individual parts of it. We per- 
ceive, therefore, an advantage in forming 
selections from the works of popular 
French authors: in which those passages 
which are excellent may be combined, 
while those which are censurable may be 
omitted. Itis true, that such fragments 
must always be very defective ; they to- 
tally forego the connection, the progress, 
the termination, and unquestionably the 
interest of a story; they therefore, must 
not be considered as even attempting to 
do justice to the skill of the origina) 
auslior, or to present any adequate evi- 
dence of his merit. They must be ac- 
cepted as, what they profess to be, Se. 
lections only : and if judiciously executed 
they have, at least, the merit of amusing 
without tiring the reader. 

With respect to the work before us, it 
appears to be well executed; we have not 
observed in it any thing deserving of 
blame; but believe it is a fair selection 
from the works of Mad. de G. Those 
who are pleased with the French manner 
of thinking, and style of writing, will be 
gratified by adding this neatly printed 
volume to their libraries. As a specimen. 
we quote the following article on travel- 
ling, and the manner of writing travels, 
We could be glad if some of our modern 
tourists would follow the advice of thig 
lively and sensible French female. 

A traveller is always interesting when be 
is neither self-sufficient nor loquacious. The 
veracity of great talkers is justly questioned. 
A traveller who takes delight in relating i.ig 
adventures, lays himself open to great sus- 

icion ; and as he cannot excite curiosity but, 
y inspiring confidence, he can attain thig 
two-fold abject only by displaying simplicity, 
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modesty, and reserve. Young men in parti- 


‘cular, should not speak of their travels unless 


~ time he fell into a 


_ eminence as a traveller.—JLi 


when they are asked. People take delight in 
asking questions of travellers, and listen with 
pleasure to their answers; but they think 
them exceedingly tiresome when they begin 
telling of their own accord long stories, con- 
ceming which nobody made any enquiry.— 
La Bruyere the Less. 

The manner of writing travels ought to be 
pure and elegant, but likewise simple, con- 
cise and serious. A style that is neither 
epigrammatic, too florid, or impassioned, 
should be shunned by travellers as well as 
historians: because both ought to inspire 
confidence, and scrupulous impartiality, ac- 
curacy and fidelity are required of them. 
Brilliant talents may @:ibellish these indis- 

nsable qualities, but cannot make amends 
orthe want of them. Enthusiasm is always 
justly suspected: it constitutes the principal 
merit of an ode, of a poem or an ofation ; 
but it is only misplaced in travels. A person 
wishes to appear an universal genius; and in 
a pamphlet of two hundred pages displays 
erudition were none was wanted; conse- 
quently he is but g pedant. He strives to be 
eloquent and profound in writing a letter, 
instead of which he is obscure, diffuse, and 
perplexed. If he writes his story, he is 


anxious to exhibit at one and the same time 
the gravity and great ideas of a statesman, 


with the gracefulness, ease and delicacy of a 
wit, and he is superficial, inconsistent ; he 
writes without discernment and without 
dignity. Finally, the writer of travels pre- 
tends to display philosophy, fire, energy, 
lively sensibility, poetic talents: and he 
composes a er and insipid romance, 
destitute of imagination, plan or interest. 
Let us fairly admit that it is high time to 
retrench from works of this kind the extacies 
on lofty mountains, the religious horrors in 
the recesses of vast forests, the prose idyls on 


_meads and verdure, the emphatic descrip- 


tions of rocks, of precipices, of grottoes, of 
cascades, and especially those long details 


_ written with such complacency, of all the 


traveller’s sensations, —details, which compose 
whole volumes and merely inform you that 
the author was afraid on a certain occasion ; 
that on such_a day he was struck with 
admiration, or deeply moved ; that another 

melancholy ; and 
other particulars of no higher importance. 
Were all these little confidential communica- 
tions suppressed, travels would be neither less 
instructive nor less entertaining. Renounce 
then all this romantic common-place ; be 


judicious, accurate, an attentive observer, 


‘and if you can write well, 7 will obtain 
Never appear astonished at customs which 


differ froma those of your native country. 
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This astonishment has all the appearance of 
censure; and besides, it does little horiour to 
the understanding. Can you expect to find 
at — the customs common at Rome? 
—Ilid. 

Travellers are continually talking of nas 
tional character, and imagine themselves 
oueames with the character of all the 
individuals of a nation, when they have 
studied that of the inhabitants of a town or 
a provinge. This is a great error. ‘There 
may exist a national spirit, as for instance, ia 
England ; there may be a national, character 
in states as limited as the little republics of 
Lucea and St. Marino; but there is no na- 
tidnal character in the countries divided into 
extensive provinces. A Norman, a Gascou, 
the native of Champagne and of Auvergne, 
are Frenchmen, and yet they have all very 
different characters. The more the limits of 
an empire are extended by conquest, the 
more striking this diversity becomes.—/lLid. 

Before people set out on their travels in 
foreign countries, they ought to be well 
acquainted with their own, and to be abie to 
draw comparisons. ‘This method of proceed- 
ing is certainly the most natural, and this 
has undoubtedly caused it to appear less 
brilliant.—Jid. 


Travels from Bucnos Ayres, by Potosi, to 
Lima, with notes by the translator, con- 
taining topographical descriptions of 
the Spanish possessions in S. America, 
By Anthony Zachariah Helms, former 
ly director of the mines near Cracow, 
12mo. pp. 300. London, Philips 
1806. 

These travels took place so far back as 
the year 1789, since which period we 
have reason to suppose that these coun- 
tries have experienced very considerable 
changes. ‘The government of Buenos 
Ayres (vide Panorama, p. 374) having 
been greatly favoured by royal edicts, un- 
der which its trade has been extensively 
augmented, has lately received consider- 
able accessions of. population, part of 
which it appears consisted of emigrants 
from the neighbouring governments, M, 
Helms was a miner, and these paper¢ do 
credit to his observation, and skill in his 
profession : bat they testify at the same 
time the difficulties he had to struggle 
against, in his attempts (for he did not 
succeed) to effect improvements, among 
the Spanish superintendants and work- 
men at the mines. The public board by 
which these works are governed, is ac- 
cused of ignorance in metallurgy; the 
viceroy js acqused of supineness, to say 
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nothing worse, and individuals are ac- 
cused of barbarism, and of counteracting 
with all their might the royal commission- 
ers, by secret cabals and the basest ca- 
lumnies, 

There is, then, no superabundance of 
general information communicated by M. 
Helms : incidentally he drops a remark, 
or observation, which is entitled to notice 
by reason of the paucity of tfavellers, 
who have described this country ; but he 
does not ptofess to overpass the boun- 
daries of the science which he under- 
stood; and, if we desire to obtain a 


knowledge of the inhabitants, or of the 


productions of S. America, (mines ex- 
cepted) this is not the work in which to 
seek it. The editor has felt this deficieti- 
cy so sensibly, that he has added all in his 
power to the value of the volume by way 
of appendix; and to this appendix he has 
also ‘added miscellaneous facts. We must 
do him the justice to say, that his labours 
are, in our opinion, more amusing than 
the reports of the author, and that to 
those who have not seen later Spanish au- 
thorities, they may convey some, though 
irregular, ideas of the people and the 
provinces to which they refer. 

The notion of wealth is su strongly en- 
trenched in the imagination of some in- 
considerates, that they think nothing too 
much to endure for its acquisition: the 
auri sacra fames acts on the principle of 
nil mortatibus ardunm, and since our ac- 
quisition of an establishment in S. Ameri- 
ca, we may apply to the instant mercan- 
tile speculations of our commercial men, 
the words of Juvenal :— 

-veniet classis, quocunque vocarit 
Spes lucri; nec Carpathium, Getulanque tantum 
#£quora transiliet: sed longé Calpe relicta. 
Others extending their views further, 
think nothing done till we posséss the 
Mines of Peru also; let us see now, what 
numerous felicities surround them, M. 
H. informs us that, 

The mines of Guantajaya, might yield a 
greater quantity of silver, if they were not 
situated in the dry burning sandy desert en 
the sea shore. Fresh water must be fetched 
from a distance of from twenty to thirty 
miles; and a common drinking-glass full, is 
sometimes sold at the rate of a piastre, p. 


103. 
Towards Potosi they are entirely destitute 
of woods; and on the high shelves and de- 
clivities nothing grows but patches of green 
spongy m0ss.— rushweod and chareoal for 


fuel, must therefore be brought from a dis- 

tance of thirty to sixty miles, and larger trees 

fit for building even from Tucuman, being 
| dragged across the mountains by the hands of 
men. A beam of timber sixteen inches 
square and thirty-four feet in length, costs at 
Potosi, two hundred pounds. p. 41. 

No European, nor even the negroes, are 
robust enough, for one year only, to resist 
the eflects of the climate, and support the 
fatigues of working the mines, in the moun- 
tainous regions. In the mountains or mine 
country the negroes like the Europeans, can- 
not endure the daily alternations of heat and 
cold; but become sickly, and soon die an un- 
timely death. 35. 

To the Indians we are in fact indebted for 
all the gold and silver brought from every 
part of Spanish America. Yet to these good 
and patient subjects their haughty masters 
leave, as a reward of their toil, scarcely a 
sufficient pittance to enable them to procure 
a scanty meal of potatoes and maize boiled in 
water. p. 17 

It appears that Europeans are usually 
visited with a hectic fever, in the course 
of two or three months; and M. Helms 
himself, quitted the country, as too inju- 
rious to his health to permit his longer 
stay. 

We are favoured with a few very con- 
cise descriptions of the inhabitants of 
these regions, in different places of this 
Journal: this subject seems to have inte- 
rested the writer less than the state of the 
roads, and the distances from town to 
town. 

We learn from our author, that the wild 
Indians dread fire-arms: that their weapon is 
asling, orrope, of six ells in length, with 
an angular stone, or piece of lead fastened to 
the end of it-——with which weapon, we re- 
collect, Orellana and nine fellow warriors 
cleared the deck of Admiral Pizarro’s own 
ship, from Spaniards, as may be seen in An- 
son's Voyage.—The wild Indians have no in- 
tercourse with the civilized Indians, or with 
the Spaniards, but mortally hate them both. 

The Creole is lazy, licentious, indelicate, 
hypocritical, fanatical, tyraunical, yet is 
‘himself enslaved by his mulatto and black 
females, who rule Bos with despotic sway. 

The converted Indians, who are styled 
Fideles, in contradistinction to the savages, 
whom they call Barlaros, Infideles, Bravos, 
are very obedient, patient, docile, timid and 
suspicious. In their intercourse among 
themselves, they give strong proofs of huma- 
nity and a love of Justice. Their colour 
resembles dark bronze ; they have an agree- 
able physiognomy, and muscular limbs : they 
are oF a middle stature, and endowed with an 
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excellent understanding, but are pensive and 
melancholy. 

Several of the Mines of Potosi are 
drowned by water ; and till that is drain- 
ed away they cannot be worked. A moun- 
tain near La Paz contains so much gold, 
that when, about eighty years ago, a pro- 
jecting part of it tumbled down, they se- 
vered from the stone lumps of pure gold 
weighing from two to fifty pounds. 

M. Helms further observes, that, so much 
do rich ores abound in some places, that if 
worked with a moderate industry and know- 
ledge of metallurgy, they might yield con- 
siderably more than the quantity necessary for 
the supply of the whole avorld: and it is, 

erhaps, a fortunate circumstance, that the 
ignorance of the miners, and the oppressive 
measures of the Spanish government, have 

revented more from being drawn from this 
inexhaustible source than has aciuaily been 
obtained, and from general experience appears 
to be required, as a nn medium in com- 
merce: otherwise, gold and silver must long 
ago have been depreciated to an inconvenient 
degree. 

M. Helm assures us, that a thick stra- 
tum of red arsenic, was by some ignorant 
superintendant taken for cinnabar, and 
some hundreds of the workmen perished 
in the operation of smelting it. 

While such inconvenieucies are atten- 
dant on those subterranean riches, which 
unthinking mankind by general conventi- 
on, have agreed to call wealth ; we cannot 
but congratulate our country, that honest 
industry is the wealth of Britain; and 
that the gold and silver of Peru are sure 
to find their way to this island, in ex- 
change for the manufactures which our 
labour produces. Spain is not enriched 
by her mines, not invigorated as a nation, 
nor elevated among the powers of Eu- 
rope: on the contrary, metallic wealth 
has ruined her natural resources, has ener- 
vated that strength of which she was once 
in possession, and has given such a bias 
to the inclinations of her population, that 
she with difficulty preserves herself from 
that submission to a foreign power, which 
urged a few degrees further, becomes a 
state of vassalage not to be distinguished 
from slavery 

We have already hinted at the supple- 

“mentary collections of the Editor, in 
which he has endeavoured to supply the 
barrenness of his author, as to accounts pf 
the people, the animals, and other pro- 
ductions of these climates ; without this 
accession, the Journey of M. Helms 
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would have been thought scarcely deserve 
ing of publication, as a work ; though it 
might have been abstracted into a good 
article for a magazine. But, an active 
book-maker is never at a loss; and if the 
original writer is too concise, or too in- 
considerable, alone, he may nevertheless 
forma volume, with proper Addenda and 
Corrigenda derived from the labours of 
others, 


Ensayo Hydrogrofico do Piemonte, 
A Hydrographic Essay on Piedmont, by 
Jose Theresio Richelotti, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University 
of Turin. ‘Translated (from the Italian 
into the Portuguese Language) by 
Francisco Furtado de Mendonga ; and 
dedicated to His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Brasil, Regent of Portugal. 
Royal quarto, pp. 135. Rome, 1803. 
From the nature of its situation, at the 

lower parts of a vast chain of mountains, 
as its name implies, Piedmont possesses 
every facility for irrigating whatever le- 
vels, or plains, or vallies may be inter- 
spersed throughout its surface. The moun- 
tains furnish rivers, varying in their de- 
grees of rapidity, according to the decli- 
vity of the steeps along which they de- 
sceud; and according to the direction of 
their courses, whether more direct or 
winding, whether shorter or longer ; and 
whether their streams be more. copious 
and abundant in water, or deficient and 
insignificant. 

In a country of such diversity of levels, 
and where human skill could easily and 
certainly obtain an absolute command 
over the descending current, it was natue 
ral that the effects of water in fertilizing 
the soil, and encreasing the quantiry and 
value of its productions, should not only 
be observed, and a participation in them 
be generally desired, but that the prin- 
ciples and the practice of this art should 
engage the aitention of the judicious, tih 
at Jength it, was reduced to the principles 
of a science, and was studied with ail. 
the advantages of scientific postulata, unit- 
ed to those of daily experence, and prae-. 
tical demonstration. 

It is trae enough, that, for ordinary 
purposes, the eye is no bad judge of the 
differences between relative heights; yet 
we must adipit, that a mathematical de- 
termination df levels #as much more ac- 
curacy than estimates by the eye. Among 
achain of mountais, and the various si- 
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milar or dissimilar elevations with which 
they abound, those deceptions whereby 
our natura! organs of vision are deluded, 
would occur with peculiar force and fre- 
quency, and would embarrass the most 
dijigentinspector, who should depend on 
the powers of sight. But the effectual 
and orderly distribution of a current of 
‘water, to lands of different levels, cannot 
be established without a correct know- 
ledge of the differences, however slight 
in appearance, between those levels, atid 
consequently of the proper precedency 
and succession in which fields, &c. may 
be placed with respect to their reception 
of the beneficent stream. Professor Ri- 
chelotti, therefore, in composing his ori- 
ginal of the work before us, was honour- 
ably engaged in the service of his country, 
which might eventually derive much be- 
nefit from his labours ; and as Portugal 
has many vallies among her mountains, 
not unlike those which torm the riches of 
Piedmont, the translation of this pertorm- 
ance intothe Portuguese language was like- 
Jy to benefit this latter country in an emi- 
nent degree. For this reason we regard 
the work before us as an extremely ho- 
nourable instanceof Lusitanian patriotism, 
especially in the exalted character under 
whose patronage it was effected, and we 
doubt not but it has been useful in those 
provinces to which its contents are of the 
greatest importance. 

It opens with an account of the origin 
of the rivers and torrents of Piedmont, 
and of the materials which compose their 
beds. This chapter illustrates the distinc- 
tions which the inhabitants ascribe to va- 
rious parts of the Alps: as the great Alps, 
the maritime Alps, &c. ; it offers also 
deseriptions of these mountains, their geo- 
logical characters, &c. ‘The second chap- 
ter describes the nature and qualities of 
the rivers and streams of Piedmont ; the 
third describes their courses. with those 
of the rivulets, and of the canals of irri- 
gation. Thisis succeeded by reflections 
on the improvements of which this branch 
of agriculture is capable, and the more 
extensive benefits to which these rivulets . 
and canals are competent. The usages 
and laws that ought to govern these esta- 
‘blishments is an important subject of ‘in- 


atsome length. This forms the fifth and 


learn the relative population of the pro- 
vinces of Piedmont, those irrigated, and 
those not irrigated; but as the enume- 
ration was made so long ago as 1775, we 
shall not extract it, because we are mo- 
rally certain, that late events to which 
that country has been subject, have totally 
abrogated whatever inferences might be 
drawn from those statements. A name 
ber of notes (24) are added, and an ins 
dex concludes the volume. Four large 
plates, containing six representations of 
the rivers, streams, and various currents 
of Piedmont, with the situations of their 
sluices, and examples of the manner of 
admitting their waters on to the lands, 
add greatly to.the value and interest of 
this perforinance. 

We have already commended the pa- 
triotic intention of rendering this work 
useful to Portugal, We are not aware 
that much of it is applicable to the 
present state of our own country, Our 
opportunities of irrigation are not general ; 
and the frequency of rain in this island 
distinguishes it greatly from ‘those hotter 
climates, where the seasons of rain are 
more certain, and the interval between 
those seasons is so scorching, that human 
desires are almost limited to the posses- 
sion of cool shades and refreshing streams, 
Our summers are not so fervid, our plains 
are more extensive, our motntains are 
neither so high, nor so closely adjoining 
to our levels; and only here and there 
can a stream be diverted from its course, 
without injury to some mill, or other 
establishment, which would speedily 
cdmplain of any diminution of water. 

Our geographers may, however, take 
ahint from this work, and add to the 
value of their maps, by paying more at- 
tention than they have hitherto done to 
marking the elevations of mountains, and 
the levels of those rivulets which flow 
from their sidzs. It is true, that our best 
artists eudeavour to describe in their maps 
the face of the country they represent ; 
but it is also true, that till very lately 
there was scarcely an English map extant, 
from which the highest part of the ex- 
tent it included could be guessed at; and 
perhaps we are indebted for those im- 
provements which have lately taken place 
to the necessity of ascertaining levels for 
ips direction, not of canals for irrigation, 

ut of those for navigation—the water 


Jast chapter of the work. It is, however, 
succeeded by Addenda, from which we 


| highways of our ever-verdant island, 
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A Dispassionate Inquiry into the best 
Means of ‘National Safety. By John 
Bowles, Esq. 8vo. pp. 115. price 3s. 
Hatchard, London. 1806. 


Tuis pamphlet was written imme- 
diately after the Austrian Emperor had 
received from Bonaparte that humiliation, 
which history will record with trepidation, 
to the surprise of future generations. Late 
intelligence from the continent, induces 
us to infer, that the advice it contains will 
be thought no less applicable to the pre- 
sent moment, than it was to that when 
the author wrote. It appears to us to 
contain matter enough -for half a dozen 
pamphlets : and had some of the subjects 
it discusses been treated separately, the 
design of the author might have been, 
in all probability, more effectually an- 
swered. 

Mr. B. is a gentleman whose patriot- 
ism is so well known, together with his 
vigour in discussing those subjects on 
which he has hitherto engaged the public 
attention, that to attempt to characterize 
his style and manner, is superfluous : we 
may, however, be permitted to hint, that 
it is ill described by the word ‘ Dispas- 
sionate,” and that the word “‘ earnest” 
would have suited it better. dh 

We agree with our author that religion 
is the basis of morality, and morality the 
basis of national prosperity: that when 
France banished religion, it became a hell 
upon earth, and might have served as a 
specimen of the infernal regions, had it, 
like them, possessed in itself that per- 
petuity which 

Makes a hell of hell, a heaven of heaven. 


We agree too, that, the French nobility first 
lost their character, and then themselves : 
that they were too frivolous, too sensual, 
too immoral, to deliver themselves, or to 
promote deliverance if offered by others 
—they had no vigour of mind, by which 
to direct the fate of their country, or its 
king: no fixed principles to which they 
might bring, as to a test, the insidious pro- 
positions of those execrable wretches who 
scrupled neither delusion nor violence, in 
unexampled degrees, provided they could 
carry into execution counsels whose _pri- 
mary object was blood, and whose last 
hankering was after destruction. 


Vou. I. [Lit Pan, Dec. 1906.) 
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We agree, moreover, that a public re- 
formation of manners among us is, 


** A consummation devoutly to be wished : ” 


that every indecency of a public nature is 
attended with disgrace and danger ; and 
that the duty of authority is expressly, 
and explicitly, to prohibit whatever is of- 
fensive ; to “‘ take care that the common- 
wealth receive no injury,”” whether from 
lurking brutes in human shape, who would 
prey on its vitals, or from foreign ene- 
mies, whose open hostility is attended 
with effects incomparably less detri- 
mental. 

In many other particulars also, undoubt- 
edly we agree with our author; but we 
shall confine our considerations to those 
which appear to us most proper.to be 
at this juncture of time enforced on the 
public. 

The first, (and we think Mr. B. should 
have placed it first) is the reference of 
events to the Supreme Power; which is 
surprised by no sudden turn of circum- 
stances, nor suffers any human saga- 
city to thwart that wisdom which ruleth 
over all. 


Mr. B. observes that, the events which, dur- 
ing the last fifteen years, have crouded the 
history of the European world, are of so asto- 
nishing a nature, of soawful a magnitude, and 
of so portentous an aspect ; their accomplish- 
ment hasso completely violated all probability, 
and baffled all calculation ; they are, in short, 
so remote from the ordinary and natural course 
of human affairs: that the reflecting mind is 
utterly at a loss to account for them on any 
other supposition, than that they have been 
brought about by the special and extraordi- 
nary interposition of the Almighty Ruler of 
the universe. That He who created all 
things by the word of His power, can make 
them conduce to the purposes of His will, is 
a ee sition which no one, it is presumed, 
will dispute. That this Almighty Being, 
besides exerting a constantly over-ruling in- 
fluence, whereby he renders even the pas- 
sions and the crimes of men subservient to 
His great designs,* does sometimes interfere, 
in a special and extraordinary manner, and 
by a more direct, though, for the time, an 
invisible agency, in the affairs of the world, 
is a truth which cannot be controverted. 

If the tremendous convulsions by which 


* See this truth admirably illustrated in 
Mrs. More’s excellent work, entitled, Hints 
towards forming the Character of a young 
Princess ; chapters 38 and 39. 
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Europe has been so long agitated, be, as 
their extraordinary nature and awful tenden- 
cy afiord such abundant reason to conclude, 
the effect of the Divine displeasure, it cannot 
be diilicult to find the cause of that displea- 
sure, in the progress of infidelity, bmptety 
and vice, especially during the period of the 
last fifty years. Whoever ee the 
great apostzcy which has taken place in the 
very heart of Christendom — an apostacy 
which extends itself even to the professors of 
theology in the principal universities of the 
North of Europe ; whoever reflects on fhe 
immoral systems which, under the name of 
philosophy, have been widely disseminated, 
with most alarming effect, for the purpose of 
eradicating from the human mind every sen- 
timent of religion, every principle of virtue, 
and every feeling of natare ; whoever consi- 
ders the licentious and igate state of 
morals in which the European continent, 
ially, is plunged, might well tremble, 
the wrath of heaven should be speedily 
manifested, in signal vengeance. The most 
ilty and depraved of the continental nations 
as been selected as the scourge of the rest. 
This distinction, however, denotes no favour 
to igate France, which, even in the 
msidst of its successes, has already expe- 
rienced sufferings, hitherto unequalled by 
those of any other nation. But its agency ts 
not expired—its work is not accomplished. 
It, therefore, though itself enslaved —though 
pressed down by the galling yoke of a fero- 
cious usurper—goes on and, per- 
haps, still to conquer ; little thinkir that 
the very triumphs in which it glories, : esides 
rivetting its own chains, may ultimately 
prove “the means of still severer punishment 
to itself, than any which it has been the 
instrument of inflicting on neighbouring 
countries. 

Instead, therefore, of attributing our es- 
cape from the calamities which have befallen 
other nations, to any distinguishing merits 
of ourown, let us consider those cala- 
mities as a merciful warning to us. p. p. 

Another consideration is, the duty of ex- 
ercising our fortitude. Many persons can 
stand an onset well: but not all can exert 
endurance to the end. On this subject 
Mr. B. thus expresses himself. 

There is yet another danger against which 
we must be on our guard, and from which, 
unless we meet it with extraordinary reso- 
lution, we have much more io apprehend 
than from either premature pacification, or 
actual mvaston. present is, indeed, a 
day of trial, of severer trial, whether we 
consider its probable duration, or the dark 
clouds with which it is overspread, than this 
country has ever experienced. We can as 


yet discover no end of our diflicultics—we 


can anticipate no secure termination of the 
contest: but unless we resolutely maintain 
that contest until it be securely terminated ; 
until a state of peace, instead of being at- 
tended with an increase of danger, will be 
less perilous than a state of war; until, in 
short, far brighter prospects open upon us; 
desolation, such as has not n hitherto 
known, at least in modern times, must be 
our lot. In such a situation, the danger to 
which we are most exposed, is that of being, 
at length, wearied out and disheartened, on 
finding, year after year, that notwithstand- 
ing all our exertions, and all our successes, 
we cannot catch any distinct views, how- 
ever distant, of a state of national repose and 
safety. On this subject I have already, gn 
another occasion, presumed to warn my 
countrymen ; and the case will justify a re- 
petition of the warning, that, ‘* unless it 
shall please providence to give a great and 
sudden turn to public affairs, other virtues 
must be called into exercis#, besides those 
which are now admirably displayed by this 
country. If we would ultimately preserve 
our native land from slavery; if, looking be- 
yond the dangers of the moment, we would 
secure that national independence, for which 
the British people, like one man, have rushe 
ed into the field to meet the insulting foe ; 
if we would place our wives and children 
heyond the reach of horrors, the very cons 
templation of which freezes our blood, but 
against which our drawn swords are now 
their only protection ; if, in short, we would 
bequeath to our descendants any other portion 
than the most degrading subjection, and the 
most bitter wretchedness; to that patriotic 
spirit, to that martial ardour, which will 
render the history of the present moment 
one of the most brilliant in the records of 
this country, we must take care to superadd 
the less splendid, but not less indispensable, 
virtues, of patience, perseverance, and JSor- 
titude. We must not sufler ourselves to be 
wearied out by any length of contest; we 
must not be disheartened by any failure of 


efforts ; we must not be induced, by any 
_ temporary or partial success, to relax our 
| exertions for permanent security ; and what, 
_ after so long an enjoyment of prosperity, 
may be more difficult than all the rest, we 
must resolve cheerfully to. submit to whatever 
privations so severe a struggle for all that is 
dear to us may render necessary. We must, 
in short, obtain that firmness and self-com- 
mand, which alone can enable us to encoun- 
ter those difliculties, and to endure those 
disappointments, which it may be our lot to 
experience, before we can again enjoy the 
sweets of repose *.” 


* A view of the moral state of society ak. 


the close of the 18th century. 
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There is one quality in particular, the cul- 
tivation of which is of such importance in a 
contest like the present, that it ought not to 
be passed over without distinct notice. I 
mean a disposition to internal harmony, con- 
cord, and co-operation. We should cherish 
every disposition, feeling and habit, which 
are favourable to their growth and vigour; 
remembering that whatever is adverse to their 
improvement tends to endanger the security 
of all that is dear and valuable in social life. 


We confess these ideas are rather 
gloomy: present trouble, future trouble, 
perpetual trouble! our author does not 
prophesy smooth things,” however : 
yet we indulge a hope, that he, as well 
as ourselves, will live to see some of those 
dark clouds dispersed, on which he now 
bends his anxious eye, and in which his 
imagination discovers the violence of fu- 
ture hurricanes, the widely spreading de- 
vastations of irresistible tornadoes ! 

A third particular in which we agree 
with Mr. B., is, a strong conviction of 
the power of good example ; and this re- 
medy for our moral diseases is of a nature 
so pleasant, and adapted to counteract 
evils so numerous, that we recommend it 
without the smallest hesitation. Like 
Shakespeare's Mercy, 

It is twice blessed ; 
It blesses him that gives, and him that takes, 


and no man ever did good to any other 
person by this means, without doing 
abundantly more to himself. 
The most general and obvious of those 
means, is the powerfully attractive force of 
example, which has an invariable ten- 


> me to excite men to the love and practice 
of virtue. The desire of happiness, which is 


the universal principle of action in the human 
breast, impels mankind to esteem those who 
evidently contribute to the general felicity. 
Now the connection between virtue and hap- 
piness is so manifest, and the former tends so 
directly and so invariably to promote the lat- 


ter, both in individuals and communities, 
that none but the most abandoned can with- 
hold their admiration from the truly virtuous 
character ; while the captivating model dis- 
played by such a character is wonderfully 
calculated, by means of the fascinating charm 
of imitation, not only to reclaim the vicious, 
bat also to animate and assist the virtuous in 
their struegles with temptation. If such be 
the beneficial tendency of good example, 
what imperious motives are suggested by the 
present awful state of the world, to imduce: 
every one, who considers himself enlisted in 
the cause of virtue, to be more than ordi- 
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narily attentive to his deportment? It ought 
not to satisfy him that his conduct is correct, 
that it is free from every thing which can have 
an injurious tendency ; he ought to endea- 
Vour, to the utmost of his powet, to render 
it exemplary, that it may have the effect of 
alluring others to the practice of every reli- 
gious and moral duty. But, for that pur- 
pose, he must be careful not to forget that, 
without humility and meekness, the bright- 
est examples, though they excite admiration, 
will ever fail to produce imitation. ‘These 
qualities are, indeed, the very key-stone of 
virtue, without which, besides being alto- 

ther defective as a model, it must also be 
evoid of strength and stability; insomuch 
that the good, when destitute of such qua- 
lities, (if, indeed, goodness can exist with- 
out them) not only lose all their influence 
upon the bad, but are destitute of coherence 
and harmony among themselves ; nay, they 
are even repulsive to one another, and, con- 
sequently, incapable of mutual co-operation 
in the cause which, individually, they en- 
deavour to serve. 

We admit, also, without reserve, the 
right of admonition in those who can aps 
peal with decorous modesty, to their own 
deportment: and when benevolence has 
condescended to precede exhortations and 
counsels, we believe, the heart is most 
open to receive them with attention, we 
might justly say, with affection. Yes, 
sir, much good has been done, much is 
still doing, by the kindness of superiors 
to inferiors, throughout this kingdom; 
displayed, not in ostentation, nor even in 
broad day-light, but with a privacy which 
eludes observation, with a gentleness which 
descends as silently as the fleecy snow 
from heaven, with a chearfulness which 
exhilarates the giver no less than the 
receiver, with a disinterestedness which 
awaits its reward when the last echo of 
human applause shall have ceased its vi- 
bration—But, it shall be rewarded: in 
what manner, we leave to the gracious 
disposer of all events ; and we appeal to 
our highly favoured Britain in proof that 
hitherto our security has kept pace with 
our benevolence, private and national. - = 
The Alexandriad. Being an humble at- 

tempt to enumerate in rhyme some of. 

those acts which -distinguish the reign 
ofthe Emperor Alexander, Royal 4to.. 
pp: 24. Price 2s. 6d Westley, London, 

1805. 

A poem in praise of a crowned head 
will always be liable to suspicion of fiat- 
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tery : even truth itself, wears somewhat 
of a different appearance, than if it were 
addressed to a private individual. When 
public measures are commended in an 
emperor, an Englishman is apt to enquire, 
what might have been said against them 
by Opposition ?>—when private virtues are 
celebrated, the authorities of the writer, 
and his means of information, are seldom 
admitted to pass without enyuiry. Such 
is the unavoidable drawback on poems 
addressed to princes : independent of every 
allusion to the words fee or reward. 
We are so far prejudiced in favour of 
the Emperor Alexander, as to believe that 
he discharges the arduous duties of that 
-exalted station in which his birth has 
placed him, with the most upright inten- 
tions, with great readiness, consideration, 
and firmness ; with every ability for 
vernment which God and nature, and his 
country have bestowed on him : and that 
the general welfare of his extensive do- 
minions is the object of his heart, as it is 
of his office. Without, therefore, deviat- 
ing into the enquiry whether this Empe- 
ror combines whatever is excellent in the 
characters of Atrides, Achilles, Nestor, 
Ulysses, and Eneas, (p. 2) or whether the 
Empress blends the charms of Cytherea’s 
goddess with those of Minerva, Suada, 
Alcesta, Hesperia, and Helen, (p. 13) we 
shall commend the notes as containing in- 
formation and learning ; and shall pre- 
sent a specimen of the poetry, in order 
that the poet may speak for himself, 


As when the sun first bursting into light, 
With placid smiles, dispels the gloom of night, 
A gentle fire shines mildly round his head, 
And rosy blushes the pale clouds o’erspread 5 
Yet e’er the god his sultry course pursues, 

He bathes his tresses in ambrosial dews, 

So here, bless’d promise of a genial day, 

A pensive lustre ting’d the rising ray ; 
Auexis’ grief empearl’d th’ ethereal gleam, 
Temper'd its fire, and dignify’d its beam. 

While thus the son, by gentle nature mov'd, 
Mourns o’er the parent whom he fondly lov’d, 
The Monarch’s soul a thousand duties share, 
Mankind his family !—the world his care! * 
Mercy with sweet enrichment from his mind 
Now mounts, seraphic, on the searching wind: 


* The first acts of Alexander's reign realised 
the expectations of the world, and exhibited the 
benevolence of his nature in the most impressive 
manner. His accession to the throne was an- 
nouneed early on the 19th March, 1601. On the 
fy tollowing, he went to the senate, and re- 
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Now through the dungeon’s gloomy sorrow breaks ; 

Now from the languid limb the fetter shakes ; 

Now wings her flight o'er cold Siberia’s plains, 

Cheers the poor exile, and dissolves his chains ; 

Inspires new being with Promethean breath, 

And sweetly shines amidst the waste of death. p. 5. 
See the blythe peasant rais’d to man’s estate, 

With growing thought, and new-born pride elate, 

With willing labour tills the grateful soil, 

Secure to reap the produce of his toil. 

Sweet liberty descends to nerve his arms,[charnts 

And through his waking soy) breathes all her 

His cares, his fears, his sorrovg® she beguiles, 

And decks e’en poverty in cheerful smiles. 

See, where he views with ardent, doubting eyes, 

And awkward gratitude and glad surprise, 

About him shoot unhop'd felicities : 

While from a mass, so late but breathing earth, 

Love and allegiance burst at once to birth. p. 7, 
Science,+ late fainting "midst the savage gore, 

Which stain’d and delug’d poor Italia’s shore, 

Affrighted fled the ruthless shock of war, 

Inspir'd and guided by the northern star, 

On Avexanven’s royal breast reclines, [shines ; 

And cherish’d there, with mild enforcement 

Bright round his throne her ample wings expand, 

And scatter blessings o’er a grateful land. 

*Midst|| Dorpat’sgloom she sheds a genial ray, 

And pours throughCharkoff’s wild, the mental day; 

Neglected Wilnat gladdens at the sight, 

And proudly glows with renovated light ; 

A city’s wealth here feeds the sacred flame, 

And here Odessa swells to Nicolaef’s fame. p. 12. 


stored its authority. He suppressed the state in- 
quisition which had been guilty of the greatest 
tyranny and injustice—he gave liberty to the state 
prisoners arbitrarily confined inthe several for- 
tresses—tecalled the exiles—abolished the insult- 
ing ordinances about dress, aliowing every one 
to deck his person agreeable to his fancy; and 
exonerated the inhabitants of the capital from the 
troublesome duty of alighting from their carriages 
at the approach of any of the imperial family. 
He dismissed from office many persons undeserv- 
ing the stations they filled, and corrected nume- 
rous abuses which had crept into the military as 
well as the civil department.—In short, he did 
every thing that the most comprehensive judg- 
ment, or the most virtuous heart could suggest.— 
Amongst other ukases which were issued on the 
day succeeding his accession, was one for re« 
viving and confirming all the regulations of the 
late Empress Catherine for the encouragement of 
industry and commerce. 

+ Alexander has invited men of genius from 
every country to settle in his dominions, and 
afforded them the most liberal protection. 

t Vide Panorama, p. 414, 415. 

|| His Majesty has revived the university of 
Wilna, “and has granted 105,000 roubles in silver 
annually for its support, 
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Meélanges de Physiologie, de Physique et 
de Chimie, Miscellanies of 
Phisioiogy, Natural Philosophy, Che- 
mistry, &c. By Claude Roucher De 
Ratte, &c. With this modest epigraph. 

Exegi, monumentum ere perenius, 

Regalique situ pyramidum altius. 

Paris, 2 vol. 8vo. pp. Price 16s, 1806. 

Dulau and Co, 

A strange production this, which 
leaves far behind it, the labours of all for- 
mer physiologists! The ingenious re- 
searches of those gentlemen on the human 
frame, went no farther, than to ascertain 
the nature and functions of our organs, 
the causes and effects of their irritability 
and sensibility, and the reciprocal in- 
fluence they exert on each other, and on 
the general system in the same individual, 
But ‘our author scorns such contracted li- 
mits, and sturdily maintains, that by the 
sympathetic connexion which exists be- 
tween the corresponding organs of differ- 
ent individuals, we may, actually, be af- 
fected with every sensation of another, 
even at a great distance, and in spite of 
our reluctance to submit to it. He then 
proceeds to apply his doctrine to each par- 
ticular organ. 

He affirms, for instance, that by stead- 
fastly fixing an object, he has made it vi- 
sible to people far away from it, and 
completely out of sight of it. The 
sense of smelling, and that of tasting may 
likewise, we learn, be gratified by proxy ; 
although the person who is to feast on the 
second-hand sensation, is himself beyond 
the reach of the efiiuvia, Our author in- 
sists that this is no fiction, as some igno- 
rant people grossly and arrogantly affirm ; 
however he restricts the distance of sym- 
pathetic enjoyment to 300 feet : but then, 
his only indispensible requisite is, inten- 
sity of thought, and profound meditation 
on the subject to be enjoyed. He ob- 
serves, very judiciously, that men of let- 
ters possess this requisite in perfection ; 


ticipation in a Guildhall dinner, notwith- 
standing the formidable battalions of por- 
ters and beadles, which blockade the ave- 
nues. Perhaps, as M. Claude Roncher de 
Ratte did not write for Englishmen, he 
had in idea the savoury haut gout which 
emanates from certain French dishes of 
extensive celebrity: and these we confess 
we give him leave er animo to station im- 
moveably at the most extreme distance 
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admitted by his hypothesis, or to double 
the interval, if he please: but, if the ques- 
tion concern good roast beef, we beg leave 
to acquaint him that our blunt feelings 
can never be brought to enjoy the distant 
flavour, no, nor gratification by proxy, nor 
second-hand festivity. Nothing but an 
absolute approximation and relish will sa- 
tisty the characteristic cravings of a Bri- 
tish appetite. A sirloin distant 300 
feet! No, Sir, one hundredth part of the 
distance is a misery: and we confidently 
make our appeal to the approaching festi- 
vities of Christmas, when our readers will 
enjoy repeated opportunities of resolving 
this question by experiment. Q. E. D. 

He proceeds afterwards to unfold a still 
more marvellous discovery; of which we 
have seen only the forerunners, and which 
is to carry his name to the most distant 
climes and generations, We shall give it 
in his own words : 

‘I have discovered that we may know the 
thoughts of another person, and transmit 
our own, without the assistance of words, 
without any motion of the lips, without 
any signs, and without seeing one another. 

** When we want toknow a tru'h, which 
we suspect is carefully concealed from us, 
we have only to press with our fingers the 
cartilaginous part of the first false ribs, 
near the heart, towards the sternum, and 
then, put a categorical question to the 
person from whom we expect informa- 
tion, at the distance requisite in all sympa- 
thetic phenomena (from 30 to 300 feet), 
It is not necessary that the question should 
be expressed by word of mouth; the 
thought alone mentally uttered is  suffis 
cient. Nor is it necessary that the two 
persons should see each other. 

“If the requisite conditions have been 


_ fulfilled, the person who is thus interpel- 


led, will, if the conjecture be right, expe- 
rience in the region of the heart, a kind 
of pricking, like the stinging of ants, 
which, by a sympathetic affection, will be 


transmitted to the other. In the contrar 
and chears us with the prospect of our par- sh 


case neither will feel any thing !” 

This wonderful discovery is indeed lia- 
ble to some inconveniencies; the more 
$0, as our author assures us, for which we 
give him credit, that it is within the reach 
of any old woman ; and requires only at- 
tention, a little practice, and a propor- 
tionable quantum of faith. We may, for 
instance, in spite of ourselves, have the 
ideas “? others insensibly inoculated into 
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our minds, But, says our author, those 
intruders are easily distinguished from 
the genuine offspring. And to prevent 
inquisitive impertinents from prying into 
- our very souls, we have nothing more to 
do than to put our hand, (either right or 
left,) on the occiput, while we are 
thinking. 

Moralists tell us, and philosophers agree 
with them, that every good has its evil: 
even this invaluable discovery itself, appears 
by the confession of its parent to be at- 
tenced by evils of moment and magnitude, 
for, notwithstanding all his precautions, 
our unfortunate author has suffered most 
severely from his own discovery. His 
thoughts have been stolen from hira, 
half formed, which has induced him to 
hurry the printing of them, in their ‘pre- 
sent undigested state. Nor is this all: his 
personal cogitations have been maliciously 
disturbed, by the unwarrantable introduc- 
tion of other people’s thoughts, into his 
brains; mobs at a distance and out of his 
sight have surrounded his study, compres- 
sing their ecciputs, and tearing their hair, 
in order to contuse Ais ideas; wounds 
have been inflicted on the hearts of dead 
animals, that he might feel the sympathe- 
tic anguish ; nay, and shooting pains have 
been inflicted on his head, exactly in the 
places from whence sprout the horns in 
animals, for purposes the very reverse of 
benevolent ! Practice has, at last, enabled 
him to guard, in some measure, against 
these persecutiors, but the waggish au- 
thors of them are the objects of his most 
bitter execrations. And very deservedly, 
for most surely there would be no living in 
peace in this world, if every man who 
chooses may by pressing his fingers on the 
cartilaginous part of the first false ribs, put 
¢ategorical questionsand receive categorical 
answers, before we have time to defend 
our occiputs: a cunning fellow who has 
filled both the hands of his adversary, with 
loaves and fishes, for instance, may con- 
trive effectually to pump the truth out of 
him before he lets go his hold. 

His discovery is, nevertheless, as we 
may well suppose, the most sublime and 
the most useful which ever blessed man- 
kind. Atthe end of the first volume, in 
which it is,fully detailed, he seriously pro- 

s new legislative measures, which are 
to have no other basis. For instance, to 
bring to justice a debtor against whom the 
ereditor has no proofs, and who denies 


his debt ; to receive the last instructions 
of a dying man who has lost the use of his 
speech, &c. He proposes also to makeuse of 
this discevery for the administration of po- 
lice, for the erection of a new kind of sym- 
pathetic telegraphs, and for the better ob- 
taining the truth in auricular confession. 

Weare afraid, however, that these laws 
would be absolutely superfluous: for if 
we could suppose (a case indeed not pro- 
perly supposeable) that a statesman should 
say one thing and mean another; or that a 
pious confessor, by mere inadvertence, 
should approximate nearer than sympa- 
thetic distance (30 to 300 feet) of his fair 
penitent, how easily might either exclaim 
against the ideas which had been infused 
into him, by some malignant but invisible 
damon, whether human or spiritual, be- 
tore he had defended himself by clapping 
either hand on his occiput: and what are 
the true principles of justice in cases of 
such extraneous infusions, our author has 
not condescended to inform us. 

The second volume contains essays on 
electricity, in galvanism, and on the mag- 
netic fluid. 

The expectations of our readers cannot 
have been much raised by the specimen 
we have given them of the author's so- 
briety of thought; not that he is quite so 
preposterous in his ideas on physics and 
chemistry, as on physiology: yet his new 
views on these subjects are mostly either 
wild combinations of received theories, of 
new colourings given to abandoned sys- 
tems. Such is, for instance, the supposed 
existence of the principle of sulphur, 
which he represents as a modification of 
hydrogene, and as the universal principle 
of combustion, in fact the phlogiston of 
Macquer, Kirwan, &c. Such is his pre- 
tended explanation of the positive and ne- 
gative electricity of Franklin, and others ; 


instead of which, he adopts the appella- _ 


tion of resinous and vitreous, given by 
Grey, Boyle, &c. and more recently by 
Haiiy.. He then discovers that resinous 
substances are rendered by friction capa- 
ble of absorbing a greater quantity of elec- 
trical fluid; that they do not produce nee 
gative electricity, but a privation of posi- 
tive electricity, in bodies brought into cons 
tact with them; or within their atmose 
phere. The want of method and of per 
spicuity so remarkable in this compilation, 
would not have deterred us from attempt~ 
ing to follow our author, could we have 
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rationally expected to gather some useful 
information by our Jabour, But whatever 
appears new in his assertions is wholly un- 
supported by experiment. Nothing, per- 
haps has more contributed to retard the 

rogress of real science than such un- 
checked ebulitions of fancy; and so con- 
vinced are we of this, that we prefer to 
the most brilliant but unsupported system 
of the most ingenious man, the simple, 
but well ascertained experimeut of the 
humblest ehymist. 

But we must not part with M. Roucher 
in so formal a manner; not, at least, 
without thanking him for his kindness. 
He has been unwilling that any of the 
good things he has ever said should escape 
us. And he has accordingly prefixed at 
the beginning of his work a most ranting 
speech, publicly delivered on the glorious 
18th of Brumaire, His amenity has also 
led him besides to intersperse delightful 
extracts from one of his brother’s poems, 
for though, says he, in one place, Racine 
has written on the same subject, yet it is 
very natural that I should quote my own 
brother. This reminds us of an anecdote 
of the French poet, Piron, whose conduct, 
like his muse, was under no remarkable 
restraint. He was once brought, for 
some midnight exploit, before the divi- 
sional commissary of police, who, with 
the stern face of office asked him the usual 
questions, his name, his profession, &c. 
which he no sooner knew, than assuming 
a most benignant countenance, ‘* Come,” 
says he, ‘‘ we are all friends here; I have 
a brother who is a poet also.” ‘‘ That 
may very well be,” answered the cynic 
Piron, “ for I have also a brother, who is 
a most confounded blockhead.” 

M. Roucher’s brother was one of the 
party present at M. de Cazotte’s prophe- 
cy.—See pages 67 and 533—but more of 
him hereafter. 


Voyage en Italie et en Sicile, &c. Travels 
in Italy and Sicily in 1801-1802, by M. 
Creuzé de Lesser, Paris, Didot, Svo. 
1806. Price 8s. pp 372. Dulau and Co, 
A hasty journey over a beaten track, 

written after a lapse of time, with the 
avowed intention of contradicting all for- 
mer travellers. Indeed, we should have dis- 
missed this work without ceremony, but 
that it furnishes us with an occasion of cau- 
tioning our readers against the systematical 
deceptions of modern French writers. 

We have been long accus.omed to con- 
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sider French vanity as a harmless national 
infirmity, for which every allowance was 
to be made; but our author thinks the 
chief defect in the character of his coun- 
trymen is foo muck modesty! We how- 
ever, can no longer smile at extravagant 
pretensions, which inforced by arms and 
upheld by fraud, threaten the liberties of 
all other nations, as a devoted race of in- 
ferior beings. This, incredible as it may 
scem, is at present the constant theme of 
French writers ; and not a publication ap- 
pears, in which the idea is not directly or 
indirectly conveyed, It has even been 
roundly asserted, that wheneverthe French 
invade acountry, they are only re-entering 
into possession of their own legitimate 
property. M. Greuxé de Lesser, as a 
courtier, wrote for no other purpose, but 
to contribute his share of support to this 
arrogant system; for which he is proba- 
bly ere now rewarded. He contemptuous- 
ly looks down on the unfortunate Italians, 
as a race hardly worthy of being his mas- 
ter’s slaves. The country itself is not 
more favourably treated: and delightful 
Italy, is pronounced to be scarcely habit- 
able for a Frenchman. Even Sicily which 
our traveller hardly saw, loses with him 
her ancient reputation, and her fruitful 
plains are compared to the dreary wastes 
(landes) of Britanny ! 

It was natural to expect that in a French 
work of this description, Britain should 
come in for a more than ordinary share 
of abuse, however irrelevant to the sub- 
ject, and many pages of this volume are, 
accordingly, devoted to that favourite to- 
pic.. Even our fair country-women could 
not escape the illiberal malevolence of the 
writer, but share the fate of the Venus of 
Titian, the Aurora of Guido, and the God- 
desses of the Carrachi. We give the fol- 
lowing passage as a specimen of modern 
French gallantry. 

“© T have never seen women, who could 
less pretend to beauty than the Italian ; 
except the five hundred English ladies, 
who came to Paris, after the peace of 
Amiens, with such a remarkable confi- 
dence, to make us admire their faces, and 
what is still worse their fashions. ‘This is 
a new chapter to add to the deceptions of 
travellers, who for a century past, have 
agreed with noyel-writers in representing 
the English women as the fairest of the 
creation, and the men as the wisest. God 
knows, how we have succeeded in alimost 
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every thing we have borrowed from them! 
As to the women, who have fondly be- 
lieved all that has been said in their praise, 
it would be too hard, perhaps, to undeceive 
them entirely. But 1 must own, that since 
I have, with my own eyes, seen so many 
of them, of every class ; I dare not read a 
single English novel. I tremble lest the 
adorable Clarissa or the angelical Amanda 
should have a chalk complexion, bad 
teeth, a bending shape, a strong knit frame 
and a most enormous foot. ‘This picture 
is quite different from that usually drawn 
of English women, but it is not the less 
true, generally speaking. I take all Paris 
to witness as to this, and we had much 
ado, with all the French politeness, to pre- 
vent our betraying the sensations produced 
by those foreigners. I will not speak of 
their dress, which like their carriage; is 
the reverse of any thing graceful, and the 
little the French women have condescend- 
ed to borrow from them, they have been 
obliged to alter, correct, and, in a manner 
creaie anew,” 


Our ingenious and discerning gentle- 
man takes care on the other hand, to in- 
form us of the qualities a woman must 
possess, to obtain his approbation. We 
wil! not quarrei with him on the indispen- 
sable qualification of ber being a French 
woman, anda Parisian. But we sincerely 
congratulate our fair country women on 
their being strangers to the meretricious 
graces with which he has decked the idol 
ot his fancy. Censures coming from a 
man whose taste and heart appear thus 
equally vitiated, are praises indeed ! Who 
would take the opinion of libidinous satyrs, 
oa the modest charms of “ fair Dian’'s 
train ?” 

But to return to M. de Lesser. It may 
be easily supposed, that, by way of com- 
pensation, the French receive from him a 
tribute of praise, fully equal to the load of 
abuse he has laid on other nations, To 
do him justice, he is, on this head, un- 
commonly diligent in availing himself of 
every opportunity. Flattery springs up at 
every step he takes, and no French agent 
in Italy but is 2 model of all virtues, anda 
bright example to the debased inhabitants: 

Tous les gens querelleurs, jusqu’aux simples 

matns, 

Au dire de chacun, étoient des petits saints, 

Among other instances, a wonderful 
escape trom shipwreck, in the long and 


perilous navigation from Naples to Sicily, 
gives him an occasion too fair to be un- 
improved of expatiating in praise of two 
French sea officers, whose skill and intre- 
pidity effected his preservation. This na- 
turally introduces an account of their 
prowess on that element, against English 
tars; but our readers will think with us, 
that when a Frenchman ‘is so lost to truth 
and justice, as to give the palm of skill 
and intrepidity in marine affairs to his own 
nation, it is high time to avail ourselves 
of a liberty of which France has not been 
able, hitherto, to deprive us, that of clo- 
sing the work and dismissing it with 
scorn. 
One reflection, however, we may be 
rmitted to address to our ladies. This 
renchman speaks the sentiments of ma- 
ny of his nation, who, while in company 
with English women, affect to admire 
English beauty; but we know, that after 
they are out of sight and hearing, they ri- 
dicule those very persons and perfections 
which they had professed to admire. 
There is, moreover, a bitterness in their 
ridicule, proportionate to the satisfaction 
they had pretended, and fully coexten- 
sive with those compliments, which in 
expressions of affected ecstacy they had 
lavished on the subjects of their praise and 
peculation. We deny not that France has 
produced men of honour ; we have known 
many: but they were never equally vo- 
luble with those whose interested motives 
animated their loquacity: they dealt less 
in flattery, but more in truth: and if their 
promises were less copious, their per- 
formance was more certain. 


Neufte Entdekungen, New Disco- 
veries on the Origin and Propagation of 
Small-Pox and of the Venereal Disease. 
By Schaufus. 160 pages in 8vo. Leip- 
sic. Feind. 14 gr. 


To explain the origin or the age of 
small pox, the author quotes a passage in 
the travels of Sonnerat, who says, “ that 
** Mariatale, mother of Vichnou was the 

Goddess who presided over smal] pox, 
and that this employment had been al- 
ready assigned to her, previous to the 
eighth incarnation of Vichnou, when 
the coast of Malabar was still covered 
by the sea.” Hence the author infers, 
that as the sea rises four feet in every 
century, small pox must have been known 
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in India, more than four thousand years 
ago. According to him, India has been 
likewise the parent of the venereal dis- 
order, which he says, was brought inie 
Europe by the Bohemians in the fifteenth 
century. The proofs of these two asser- 
tions would lead us too far, and we refer 
the curious to the work itself, in which 
they will also find conjectures on the 
Asiatic origin of American nations. 

There appears to be a contradiction 
in our author’s mode of calculation ; for 
if the sea still rises, the coast of Malabar 
instead of emerging, must be immersed 
deeper and deeper. 

This article is translated from a foreign 
journal ; and we suspect a mistake in thecri- 
tic who drew up the report; or of the press. 


New Gloles, Celestial and Terrestrial, 
made by J. Carey, Strand, London. 
Prices of g inches, from £2. 16s to 
£4. 4s. 12 inches from £3. 13s. 6d 
to £5. 10s. 21 inches from £9. 9s to 
£16. 16s according to their fittings up. 

_ We have been induced, not less by our 
inclination than by our duty, to inspect 
the Globes of a new appearance, lately 
published by Mr. Carey. Their general 
effect is very neat and elegant: but we 
think the terrestrial globe rather too 
highly tinted, especially the water. Pos- 
sibly Mr. Lowrie’s new manner of co- 
louring the water in maps, by lines drawn 
with uncommon truth and beauty, may 
have given somewhat of a tone to our 
geographers: but, we must confess, that 
however exquisite may be his execution, 
the employment of it in this instance, 
does not increase our satisfaction. It pro- 
duces a too powerful opposition between 
the land and water, and too strongly dis- 
tinguishes what already with proper ma- 
nagement, was sufficiently distinct. Mr. 
Carey's celestial globe, is composed on the 
same principle as the Astrarium, review- 
ed in p. 76. The stars are extremely dis- 
tinct, and being relieved from their cam- 
bersome companions are more intelligible 
to the eye : but our objection stiil recurs, 
that the History of the Heavens is omit- 
ted by the non-insertion of the constella- 
tion tigures. The regions they occupy are, 
indeed, marked by slight division lines ; 
yet we think occult delineations of the 
objects themselves might have been in- 
troduced, without any disadvantage The 
places of the stars appear to us to be lau- 
dably correci, 


Carey's New Globes. —Memoirs of the Lifeof Dr. Watts. 
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Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Isaac Watts, D, D. with extracts from 
. his correspondence. 8vo. pp. 177. price 
2s.6d. Williams and Co. London, 1806. 


Tuere is no great difficulty, we be- 
lieve, in extracting from the works of 
such a man as Dr. Watts: nota line of 
whose productions ever had the slightest 
tendency to do harm, ‘* Few men,” says 
Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ have left behind them such 
purity of character, or such monuments 
of laborious piety.” ....‘* He is at least 
one of those few poets with whom (even) 
youth and ignorance may be safely pleas- 
ed; and happy will be that reader whose 
mind is disposed by his verses, or his 
prose, to copy his benevolence to men, 
and his reverence to God.” After this 
opinion of our eminent critic, we cannot 
but commend the pamphiet before us : yet 
we should at all times prefer a complete 
work of the Dr.’s to excerpts, In fact, 
we have never seen a selection which sa- 
tisfied us; since there evidently appears 
something incongruous in mingling verses 
intended for the lips of achild, with Pin- 
darics descriptive of the lottiest themes : 
each alone is commendable, but both are 
injured by association. In this pamphlet, — 
the life is given more at large than usual ; 
and it may be read with advantage, though 
we do not perceive much that is new in it. 
We learn without surprize, that the Dr. 
wished to have corrected some things in his 
hymns: we wish he had done so ; but, if 
this be our judgment on good Dr. Watts's 
performances, whose devotion was guided 
by learning, what must be our opinion of 
those imitations, which since his day have 
deluged certain religious interests? pro- 
ductions, possessing neither the Dr's 
learning, good sense, sobriety of thought, 
candour of manner, poeticai talents, (nor 
even tolerable rhimes, the lowest branch 
of poetry,) to recommend them! 

These observations are not intended for 
the present pamphlet, which contains, 
besides the life, only letters to or from this 
illustrious divine, Among them we find 
one ta the Dr. from Gibson, Bishop of 
London ; and one from the Dr. to the 
Bishop; another from the Archbishop of 
York, &c. 

The portrait prefixed is a pretty perfor- 
mance, and we believe, is authentic: but 
why, if so, was not the place where it is 
preserved mentioned, together with the 
name of the painter ? 
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Les quatre Fondateurs des Dynasties 
Frangaises. The four founders of the 
French Dynasties : by Dubroca. 1 vol, 
8vo, 8 fr. common paper, 13 fr. 50c. 
fine paper. Dubroca and Fantin. 

The aim of this author is to draw a 
kind of parallel between the different 
changes which have taken place in the 
French monarchy, and to prove that they 
have always arisen from the principle of 
gratitude, as displayed towards those who 
have rendered great service to the state. 
It comprises a history of the establishment 
of the French monarchy by Clovis: the 
accession of the royal dynasties of Pepin 
and Hugo Capet ; and the founding of the 
French empire by Napoleon. Portraits 
of these personages, with an engraved 
allegorical frontispiece, illustrate and ein- 
bellish the work. 


Bibliotheque Historique. The Historical 
library by J. F. Née de Ja Rochelle; a 
work adopted in the libraries of the 
Lyceums.~ 1 vol. 8vo. Bidault, 6fr. 

A selection of the most approved 
works on history, geography, chronology, 
itics, and the law of nations, composed 
in French or translated into that language : 
it is accompanied by several opinions 
relative to the principal historians, greek, 


latin, and modern, extracted from the. 


writings of Lamotte le Vayer, d'Argen- 
son, Henault and Mably. 


Mémoire sur le Lin de Silérie. An essay 
on Siberian flax, by J. B. Buc’hoz. 8vo. 
Mad. Buc’hoz. 2fr. 90c. 

Siberian flax is stated by M. Buc'hoz 
to be far superior to that in ordinary use. 
This work contains also remarks on hemp, 
and on the best method of improving it in 
its progress through the hands of the 
workman: on other vegetable produc- 
tions employed in manufactures, on such 
as afford ¢annin; on marine productions 
from whicl: soda may be extracted ; on the 
cultivation of these plants, and their em- 
ployment in various modes. 


Atlas der alten Welt; Atlas of the an- 
cient World, in 12 ee drawn by U, 
Vieth, and explained by tables by P. 
Funk, 2d edition revisedand augmented. 
Weimar Irxd, 12gr, 

The 12 maps of this work are : 

1. The globe, according to the ideas 
of Homer, Dionysius, and Eratosthenes. 
—2. India and Persia, with that part of 
Upper Asia, known to the ancients.— 


3. Asia Minor, with Syria and the Black 
Sea.—4. Palestine. —5. Arabia and Egypt. 
—6G. Africa as known to the ancients.— 
7. Greece.—8. Italy.—g. Ancient Rome, 
in the time of Aurelian —10, Spain and 
Gaul.—11!. The British islands. 12. 
Germany, Rhetia, Pannonia, Dacia, and 
Meesia. 


Repositorium fiir die Geschichte, &c. 
Historical, Statistica! and Political Ar- 
chives, by F, Lueder, No. 1 of Vol. 2. 
Svo. pp. 150. Berlin, Froehlich. 12gr. 
Tue two following interesting memoirs 

compose thisnumber. 1. The finances of 

the republic of the Netherlands, and of 
the province of Holland in particular, an 
extract from an unpublished report of the 
committee of finances, made Mth De- 
cember, 1797. According to this report 
the consolidated debt of the province of 

Holland, amounted, Jan. 1, 1795, to 

422,345,955 florins: the ordinary re- 

venues, during the years 1788—1794, to 

15,778,952 florins annually ; the extraor- 

dinary revenues to $459,800 florins the 

expenses to 32,614,292 florins, leaving a 

deficit of more than 8,000,000 florins. 

The second memoir contains a survey of 

the progress of kmowledge in Germany. 


Tafel der Culturgewaechse in Europa. A 
table of the vegetables cultivated in Eu- 
rope, arranged according to the geogra- 
phical order of theclimates, by-C. Rit- 
ter. One sheet, folio, and a map. 
Schnessfenthal, Library of the Insti- 
tute, Sgr. 

This table commences with some obsere 
vations on the luxuriance of vegetation as 
caused by the increased intensity of heat, 
founded on the greater or less abundance 
of plants produced in warm or cold coun- 
tries, The author then proceeds to notice 
the gradation and difference of vegetation 
on mountains and jn plains: the planta- 
tion or diffusion of plants by means of 
seed, carried by the winds by currents in 
the sea, and by other means. 

He arranges the vegetable kingdom into 

1 Corn. 

2 Vegetables cultivated in gardens. 
3 Fruit trees, 

4 Plants employed in commerce. 

The degree of latitude necessary to the 
production of each is noticed, and the 
map annexed to the table, indicates the 


geographical and physical climates, with .. 


their principal productions. 
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— 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE PERSONS INCLUDED 
IN THE PROPHECY OF M. DE CAZOTTE. 

64 and 70, Review of M. de la 
Harpe’s Works. } 

That extraordinary paper which M. de la 
Harpe left behind him, and which we pre- 
sented to the public by an accurate translation 
in our first number, has excited a prevailing 
curiosity, as to its history, and its fulfilment ; 
we have therefore requested from a gentle- 
man, every way competent to the subject, 
such further information as may assist us in 
forming a judgment of it; and this will be 
faithfully communicated to our readers, as 
opportunity permits. 

M. de la Harpe does not name the place 
where the conversation occurred; but, from 
recollection of the persons then in high life, 
and a combination of general circumstances, 
there is no doubt of its having been at the 
house of the Duke de Nivernois, who was a 


member of the Academy, a man who de-* 


lighted in the convivial parties of the literati, 
and had regular days ajpointed for receiving 
them at his table. ‘That he was ‘* aman of 
the highest talents,” as M. de la Harpe de- 
scribes him, his works sufliciently prove. 
The titled part of the company agrees with 
this suggestion. . 

As the narration of M. de la Harpe leaves 
the character of M. Cazotte in a conside- 
rable degree of obscurity, and as the events of 
his life are no less striking than those which 
befell his companions, we shall insert, in a 
future Number, so much of his history as is 
necessary for the information of our readers. 
Itis clearly understood, that, without excep- 
tion, the subjects of these remarks were 
atheists ; which renders the confidence they 
placed in prediction so much the more re- 
markable: as, where blind chance prevails, 
on, what principles can a plan of events, 
which is clearly implied in prediction, be 
either supposed or supported ? 


SEBASTIEN-ROCH-NICOLAS CHAMFORT 

Was born of obscure parents at Clermont 
in Auvergne ; he gave very early proofs of at- 
tachment to those principles which have been 
the cause of such dreadfal calamities to man- 
kind, and he was well known as a literary 
character of eminence before the revolution, 
He was educated at ihe college des Grassins, 
from whence he was expelled for his ill-con- 
duct, along with the celebrated Letourneur, 
the translator of a yariety of works from the 


English*, They were afterwards received 
with great indulgence, and reinstated in the 
college, which indulgence they very ill ree 


quited, being pressed to take his de- 
ne 


grees for the churci, Chamfort answered, 
*« ] never will be a priest ; 1 too much love 
** repose, philosophy, women, honour, and 
true glory.” He therefore finally quitted 
college, and was reduced to the most abject 
distress, subsisiing only by writing fora few 
journalists, and sermons for priests, whom he 
so much despised. He wrote for the book- 
sellers, le Jocalulatre Frangois; and, not- 
withstanding his extreme poverty, foretold 
that he should become a member of the 
Royal Academy, and be received with plea~ 
sure by the great, ‘* whom (said he) I de~ 
«* spise, but who will make my fortune, and 
«€ enable me to live en philosophe.” In 1764, 
his play, entitled la Jeune Indienne, ap- 
peared, and was well received ; but his great 
uregularities and debauched life deranged his 
health, and prevented him from following 
up this good fortune, aud plunged him inte 
a state of extreme misery. He now became 
acquainted with the Abbé Laroche, who, up- 
on the death of Helvetius, reconsmended him 
to Lord Huntingdon, as qualified to succeed 
him in accompanying two young ry a 
men of rank ina two years’ tour through Italy. 
This he would not accept of, although he 
was offered 1500 pounds for his trouble; but 
finding his health reinstated, he preferred a 
life of dissipation to a situation of confine- 
ment, and some responsibility. In 1770, he 
roduced his Marchand de. Smyrne, which 
Pad great success, and contributed really to 
his fame. He was afterwards pl on the 
pension list for 1200 livres, as assistant writer 
to the Mercure. He first became acquaint 
with the Duchess de Grammoni, at es, 
where his deranged state of health obliged 
him to retire for the benefit of the waters of. 
that celebrated place. She introduced him . 
to her brother, the Duc de Choiseuil, at 
Chanteloup, from which time he got easy 
access to the circles of the great, whose ruin ' 
was his constant object. In 1776, he pub- 
lished his Dictionnaire des Théatres, and hig 
famous tragedy of Mustapha was performed ° 
and ushered to the world before the court at 
Fontainebleau; it met with such applause, 
that the King granted him another pension, 
and the present Prince of Condé gave him an 
epennent in his household, which, al- 
though a sinecuret, yet he soon relinquished, — 
* The same, we believe, who translated 
Cibber’s comedy of Love's last Shift, by the . 
phrase da derniére Chemise de l’ Amour. 


+ Grouvelle, his friend, undertook to per-. 
form all the labour of the situation; ‘the 
same Grouvelle that read the sentence of 
death to the unfortunate Louis XVI, during 
which time Santerre, the brewer (now a 


bankrupt and a vagabond), was seen to smile, 
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notwithstanding the kindness he always ex- 
perienced from that Prince. 

On the death of M. de Sainte Palaye, he 
was elected a member of the Royal Academy ; 
he was afterwards patronized by the Comte 
de Vaudreuil, in whose hotel he had apart- 
ments. About this period commenced 
his acquaintance with Mirabeau, which be- 
came so intimate, that he was known to 
have. assisted him in many of his famous 
speeches ; and itis very certain, that the best 

ssages in Mirabeau’s work on the order of 

tincinnatus, printed at London, were writ- 
ten by Chamfort*. 

When the revolution commenced, it ab- 
sorbed all his thoughts and all his attention ; 
he hailed it, like a late great patriot of cur 
own country, as ‘* the most stupendous mo- 
nument of human wisdom.” He therefore 
mixed with the people, and encouraged them 
in all their excesses; it was his sole de- 
light ; he totally absorbed himself in it ; nor 
could France boast of a more violent and ex- 
travagant partisan for the republican faction ; 
*¢ for,” as Marmontel justly remarks, ‘* his 
** sour, discontented, and petulant humour 
**could never bear superiority of rank and 
** fortune ; they ever wounded his jealous 
** pride. He never pardoned the rich and the 
“ en the opulence of their houses, nor the 
** delicacies of their tables, both of which he 
** was always glad to partake of, and would 
fatter their owners in the most 
*< fulsome manner, to obtain their interest in 
** procuring him pensions from the court, with 
“« which he was never contented. ‘* These peo- 


** ple,” said he to Florian, ‘‘ ought to procure | 


**meas much as 20,000 livresa year; am 
** sure I deserve that, at least.” Atthe very 
moment he was partaking their bounties, he 
was planning the destruction¢ of them and 
their families, as the following conversation 
will prove; in which will be seen, that the 
great patriot Mirabeau, as well as himself, 
was in the secret, and even preparing to put 
in execution the prophetic words of the il/u- 
miné Cazotte; with this difference, Cazotte 
saw his own fate, while Chamfort’s vanity 
blinded him from either foreseeing, or even 
believing it when foretold to him. 

«« As,” says Marmontel, «* 1 knew Cham- 
fort was the confident and bosom friend of 
Mirabeau, I determined to have some conver- 


* Ina letter of Mirahbeau to Chamfort, 
dated from London we fol- 
lowing passage: “‘ Oh, mon cher et digne 
‘ Chanifort, je sens qu’en vous 
** je perds une partie de mes forces; on 
m’a ravi mes fleches.”"—Relative to an 
anecdote of the great and good Mirabeau, 
our readers are requested to explore the re- 


gisters of the Old Bailey about this period. 
+ It was Chamfort that invented the phrase, 
guerre qua paix aux chaumicres, 


sation with him, that I might be in possession 
of intelligence of what was going on from 
the fountain-head. Accondingty, about three 
months before the surprize of the Bastile, we 
being accidentally left alone one day at the 
Louvre, (after a meeting of the Academy had 
been held,) entered into conversation, and the 
following was the substance. 

C. What, then, you are not chosen de- 


puty? 

M. No; and I console myself like the fox 
in the fable—the grapes are too sour. 

C. Indeed, te not think they are ripe 
enough ;—your mind is of a east too soft and 
flexible for what is necessary to be done; you 
must be kept for another legislature: you are 
excellent for erecting, but good for nothing 
for destroying. 

M. faim ing!—You alam me; I 
thought we pe wanted repairs! 

C. True; but repairs often entail ruins ; 
and, to be free, our edifice is so bad, that I 
should not be surprized if it were found ne- 
cessary to destroy it entirely. 

M. Destroy it entirely ? 

_ C. Ay, and why not? Surely, you would 
not be in despair if you were to hear no more 
of eminences, grandeurs, titles, coats of arms, 
nobility, high and low clergy ? 

M. Fgquality is nothing more than a chi- 
mera, which ambition presents to vanity ; and 
the nation does not even dream of what you 
mention, 

C. True; but do think the nation 
knows what it wants?—It is a large flock, 
that is intent only upon grazing, and with 
og dogs the shepherds may lead as they 

ike. No, my friend, neither your old re. 
gime, your religion, your manners, nor all 
your antique prejudices, merit that we should 
pay any attention to them; the whole is a 
disgrace to the present age, and must give 
way to a new plan. 
. Give way!—Whiat is to become of 
the throne and the altar ? 


C, They must both fall together; and, 


believe me, the difficulties have all been’ 


foreseen, and the means are all ready; 


though the people may disapprove, it will be 


only timidly; and we have plenty of hearty 
fellows ready, who have nathing to lose, and 


who believe they perceive every thing to gain, 


to keep them in order. To raise insurrec- 
tions, we have money, plots of scarcity, fas 
mine, eternal alarms, horrors, and the mad- 
ness of terror and rage to keep up the -busi- 
ness, Believe me, your speakers in the tri- 
bune are not to be compared to our Demost- 
henes’s at half-a-crown a head, who in the 
public-houses, or the public squares, in the 
gardens, and on the quays, announce ra- 
vages, of all kinds, fires, villages destroyed, 
scenes of blood and massacre, plots for be+ 


and starving Paris; these are what 


eloquent men, We have already tried the 


ey. 
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experiment ; and you would be surprized to | 
know at how little expense the Duke of Or- 
leans has destroyed the manufactory of Re- 
veillon. Indeed, Mirabeau says very plea- 
santly, that, with a thousand fouis-d’or, we 
can make a capital sedition. 

M. Thus your experiments are crimes, and 
your militia are robbers. 

C. Yes, and it must be so ; for the advan- 
tage of the people in revolutions is to have no 
morals at all. Mirabeau says rightly, ‘* that 
none of our old virtues will be of any service 
tous, and the people must resign them all ; 
and this is merely what is necessary for the 
revolution.” Mirabeau knows that the Duke 
of Orleans is a coward, and that to depend 
on him is building on a rotten foundation ; 
but he is popular: he hates the King; he 
detests the Queen. As for leaders, we shall 
find plenty among the people, when they have 
once turned rebels; for you know well 
enough they cannot go back, when their 
only retreat is the scaffold behind them. 
However, I see my hopes alarm you, for 
you do not seem to like liberty that is pur- 
chased with gold and blood. you expect a 
revolution to be made merely with rose-water? 

Here finished the conversation, and Mar- 
montel observes: ‘* Le malheureux s’en est 
puni en ségorgeant lui-méme, lorsqu’il a 
connu erreurs.”—See Marmontesl’s 
Mémoires d’un Pére, pour servir P’Instruc- 
tion de ses Enfans. Vol. iv. p. 75 to 85. 

He belonged to the Brissotine faction, and 
Roland got him appointed, in August 1792, 
national librarian, in conjunction with Carra*, 
a wretch covered with crime. ‘He enjoved 
this ogee ge with 4000 livres per annum, 
until his death. When the reign of terror 
commenced, which he had been so instru- 
mental in promoting, he began to perceive 
his errors; and, when he saw the walls 
covered with Fraternité ou la Mort, he said, 
«« the fraternity of these fellows is that of 
Cain and Abel.” Soon after the fall of his 
party, the Girondistst, he was sent to prison, 
with the venerable Barthelemy, keeper of 
the medals, and author of Les Voyages du 
jeune Anacharsis. Barthelemy} was libe- 


* In the tribune of the Jacobins, Dec. 
1790, this man declared war formally against 
the Emperor of Germany, demanding 50,000 
men, 12 printing-presses, printers, and pa- 

r, and he would revolutionize all Germany. 
Hie was guillotined. 

+ Twenty two members of the convention, 


who were guillotined by Robespierre. Con- 
dorcet, Petion, and Ro escaped, to suffer 
more miserable deaths. 

This learned and very respectable man 


was 78 years of age when he was committed 
to prison, Sept. 2, 1793. We must defer 
what we have to relate of him till a further 
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rated the next day, by the indefatigable ex. 
ertions of the amiable Duchess de Choiseul ; 
and ina few days after Chamfort had his 
rison changed, y favour, from the Made- 
Tenettes to his own house, where he was kept 
in the custody of two gensd’armes, Scareely, 
however, had a month elapsed, when, one 
day after dinner, his guards informed him, 
that they had cesheel orders to re-conduct 
him to prison. Upon which he obtained 
permission to go into his bed-room- to look 
out some linen, and instantly locking the 
door, he charged a pistol, and tried to put an 
end to his existence e blowing out his brains, 
but in the hurry he missed his aim, shot off 
part of his nose, and terribly wounded one 
eye. Exasperated at finding he had thus 
failed in his project, he immediately took up 
his razor, and endeavoured to dispatch him- 
self by cutting his throat ; but owing to the 
extreme agitation of his mind, after various 
adichieal attempts, in which he rendered 
himself a most manna spectacle, he again 
failed: he then made several cuts, in vain, to 
force a passage to his heart, and finally at- 
tempted to open his veins that he might bleed 
to death, in which he did not succeed ; at 
length being quite overcome with weakness, 
he fell into his chair, where he remained for 
some time, till his groans and the blood is- 
suing under his door alarmed the people who 
were waiting for him, who burst open his 
room, and found him in the most dreadful 
state that can be imagined. Medical assist- 
ance was immediately procured, his wounds 
were dressed, and in about three weeks he 
began to recover rapidly, and was enabled to 
g° out for his health, but always attended 
r one gend’arme at least. Upon being com- 
plimented by a friend on his escape from self= 
murder, he replied, ‘* Ah, my friend, the. 
«« horrors which I daily see around me al- 
<* most persuade me to attempt itagain.” He 
removed from the national library shortly 
after to a poor lodging in. rue Chabanon, 
when in a couple of months, from some ne- 
glect in not attending properly to his situa- 
tion, he fell denquvenils iI, and though he 
was attended by the celebrated Dessault, yet, 
he lingered till April 1794, when he expir- 
ed, and was buried en philosophe, without 
any ceremony ; no priest of any kind being 
rmitted- to attend to the grave to per- 
‘orm the funeral rites. His works were cots 
lected and published in 1795, in 4 vols. 8ve. 
M. BAILLY 
Was a celebrated astronomer, and an cie 
= writer; he was member of the French 
oyal Academy, as well as of several other 
academies, and was author of /Hisrorre de 
l'Astronomie, and Lettres sur I Atlantide, 
&c. He was chosen mayor of Pans July 16, 
1789, on the assassination of M. de Fles- 


selles, and the next day received Louis XVI 
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at the Hotel-de-Ville, where he presented } and insisted on its being fixed at the bottom 


him with the national cockade, exclaiming, 
«« Henry IV conquered his people—here the 
people have re-conquered their King.” — 
He was elected member of the commons 
(tiers-état), and was president at the cele- 
brated sitting of the jeu de paume. At this 
time he was idolized by the populace; but 
soon after he retired from the mayoralty, and 
beginning to perceive the fickleness ‘of the 
ple, he came to England, and resided here 
ashort time ; he then returned to Paris, where 
he became as odious as he had formerly been 
lar. He found it necessary to secrete 
Pimnself aswell to divert his mind from the 
horrors of the revolution by study, as to pre- 
serve his life. He retired to Melun, frofi 
whence he was dragged to Paris, thrown into 
the prison of les Madelonettes; shortly after 
he was moved to the Conciergerie, and in- 
formed that his death was resolved on; in- 
deed ii was loudly demanded by those wretches 
the Jacobin club daily paid for such purposes, 
He was soon conducted to the revolutionary 
tribunal in the Palais de Justice, where he 
submitted to interrogatories, and was in- 
formed that he would be finally judged on the 
morrow. He was then remanded to prison, 
and, it is said, entertained hopes of escaping 
from the fate that awaited him, which we 
do not bétieve, as the sequel will prove. 
However, he was early in the morning of the 
next day brought up for judgment ; and, after 
going through a mock trial, was condemned 
to death, although perfectly innocent of the 
charges brought against him, and, what is 
still more atrocious, amidst the applauses of 
the spectators!—The executioners the next 
day proceeded to perform their sad functions ; 
they cut off his hair, tied his hands behind 
him, and placing him in the fatal cart, con- 
ducted him slowly to the Champ de Mars, 
about two miles and a half from the prison. 
It is hardly possible to deseribe what he suf- 
fered during his passage: he was surrounded 
by a legion of monsters, who abused him in 
the most vulgar and ferocious manner, hurl- 
ing upen him the most -!readful impreca- 
tions. They spit upon him, and took the 
red flag which had teen tied to the cart, 
dragged it in the mud of the kennels, then 
struck him in the face with violence, so 
that he was covered with mud and wounds 
in such a manner that scarcely any of his ae- 
guaintance could recognise him. They con- 
tinued this savage atrocity all the way to 
execution, sometimes burning a flag even in 
his face ; and during the whole time it rained 
very hard, and was exceedingly cold. At 
length he arrived at the Champ de Mars, 
when they made him descend from the cart, 
and obliged him to walk all round that spa- 
-cious field whilst the scaffold was erecting. 
They then ordered the guillotine to be taken 
away from the spot where it had been placed, 


of the Champ de Mars, close to the Seine, 
in the middle of a heap of excrement. They 
also forced him to carry part of the scaffold 
on his back, in performing which he fell on 
the ground, quite overcome, and fainted. 
On recovering he beheld the monsters re- 
joicing at his sufferings, and after waiting for 
some time till the machine was ready, he was 
at last released from his miseries by the illo- 


tine. He was kept three hours at the place of _ 


execution, and though he frequently be- 
sought his murderers, and once rather sharp- 
ly, to put an end to his woes, yet he never 
lost sight of that dignity of mind which 
so eminently characterizes conscious inno- 
cence ; for, being addressed by one of the 
spectators with, ‘‘ Thou tremblest, Bailly !” 
he very calmly replied, ‘‘ No, my friend, it 
** is only the cold!” (Nop, mon ami, c'est 
le froid !) 

It is but justice to his memory to mention, 
that, in the latter period of his life, he ex- 
pressed great regret for his former conduct ; 
and, on being examined asa witness on the 
unfortunate Queen’s sham trial, he protested 
against the accusations she was charged with, 
and boldly affirmed that the whole was a 
tissue of falsities and forgeries 

During hisimprisonment he wrote a Vin-= 
dication of himself (rather to reseue his me- 
mory from the charges than to operate upon 
his judges), entitled, Bailly a ses Conci- 
toyens, and although it was printed, yet no- 
body at that time dared to publish it. Itesta- 
blished his innocence beyond all doubt , and, 
upon reading it to one of his fellow-pri- 
soners, the latter was so struck with it, that 
he said: “ If they read that, they cannot 
** condemn you.”—** They will not read it,” 
replied M. Bailly; and even if they should, 
*« they will still condemn me. They want 
“« my head, and they will haveit; nay, I do 
“ really think, such is their cruelty towards 
«« me, they will contrive some more horrid 
«« kind of death than usual, for they will not 
‘* think the present method cruel enough.”— 
Indeed, a long time previous to his imprison- 
ment, he had been prepossessed that he 
should die an untimely and horrid death, also 
IT Is CERTAIN that he had been forewarned 


particularly of it by a literary man; and this 


persuasion seems to have issued in a kind of 
torpor, indifference, orasupineness, at least, 
in respect to the making of those exertions 
which might have produced any considerable 
effect in his favour, 


The very peculiar circumstances attending’ 
the prophetic conversations of M. Cazotte, 
have induced many persons, of conside+ 
ration, to enquire how he came by his 
knowledge. We have therefore to request 
the attention of our readers to the conversas, 


tion between Marmpntel and Chamfort, as 
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ed above; this, it appears, was held in 
April 1789—only about twelve months after 
that recorded by M. de la Harpe, and evinces 
the prevalence of the same ideas though diffe- 
rently expressed. Chamfort saw in general 
the mischief which was admitted, we might 
say intended, as part of the approaching revo- 
lution: Cazotte saw more personally: he 
saw the same things as Chamfort: the uéter 
and unreserved destruction of rank, honours, 
dignities of every description, not excluding 
the highest; but whether he did any more 
than apply to the company present those lead- 
ing principles and plans into which he 
might even then have penetrated, we cannot 
determine; neither can we determine on what 
authority he did even so much: but we ac- 
knowledge our conviction, that the avowed 
opinions of Chamfort, which evidently were 
not his own, but the echo of those of others, 
contribute essentially to authenticate the con- 
tents of M. de la Hare's paper. 

We also beg leave to impress on our readers 
the particulars of the conduct and behaviour 
of M. Bailly. It is acknowledged that for 
some time before his death his state of mind 
had been y, unsettled, and extremely 
desirous of privacy. It is beyond all doubt, 
that he had been forewarned of his fate by a 
man of letters, a man associated with him- 
self in the same great cause; we are mot at 
present able to affirm that this literary bro- 
ther was M. Cazotie, and that the time and 


ace was that alluded to by M. de la Harpe, 
it from every circumstance which we have 
been able to collect, the impression on our 
minds is, that such was the fact; that M. 
Bailly received the first hint of what he might 
expect in company with those Leawx esprits, 


whose convivial hilarity was the mean of re- 
vealing more than at that time was credible, 
though events afterwards justified the predic- 
tions. 

In the course of our researches respect- 
ing the other gentlemen who were pre- 
sent in 1788, we find a variety of colla- 
teral facts, which though trivial in them- 
selves, are of importance when associated 
and grouped. But we reserve the further con- 
sideration of this subject, and of the other 
persons mentioned in M. de la Harpe’s 
paper to a future number. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE REVIEWERS 
OF THE LITERARY PANORAMA. 

In this part of our work we shall oceasion- 
ally extract from the hints sent by our friends, 
whatever remarks, or additional information, 
may be of use to our readers: and we the 
rather invite correspondence of this nature, 
because in the multiplicity of our engagements 
accident or inadvertence may occasionally sub- 
ject us to imputations, to which nevertheless, 
‘oor intentions way honestly plead nat guilty. 


Correspondence Relative to the Itinerary of Giraldus. 
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We have depended on the public newspa- 

s for twoor three articles on/y, every one of 
which has been accused of incorrectness. 
To the Editor of the Lrrerary Panorama, 

S1r;—In glancing over your review of Sir 
R. C. Hoare’s translation of the * Itinerary of 
Giraldus,’ in your first number, I have just 
observed an important error, which I think 
should be corrected with the first opportani- 
ty. As I do not at present possess Sir Rich- 
ard’s publication, 1 cannot now ascertain 
whether the mistake is realy his, as ita 
pears to be from the critique, or actual tee 
reviewer's as I rather suspect ; but whichever 
it may be, it should not be suffered to stand 
uncontradicted. Speaking of the progress of 
the Roman army from Deal into the interior 
of the island, it is observed (p. 20) that “ he 
(Sir Richard) supposes that Casar had a 
skirmish with the Britons at Newington, 
near London, where the name of Key Col, 
seems to be a modern corruption from Cair 
Collis; and where the Romans were.sur- 
prised in the act of fortifying their cafnp.” 
—Now at Newington, near London, there 
is no such name as Key Co/, nor any vestige 
of a camp, either Roman, or otherwise. The 
Newington meant by Sir Richard, is in Kent, 
on the high road to Canterbury, just beyond 
the 37th mile stone. About three quarters 
of a mile further is Key-Col Hii/ as it is now 
called ; and scarcely a mile more distant, 
and still on the main road, is Key Strect; a 
corruption from Cair Stratum. On the 
north side of Key-Col Hill, is Crock-Field, 
which has been so named from the very 
great quantities of urns and other Roman 
vessels that have been dug up here, and which 
according to Hasted,* were first noticed in 
print by the learned Casaubon, in the notes 
to his own translation of the Emperor Mar- 
cus Antoninus’s Meditations. Adjacent to 
Crock-Field is a large artificial mount, with 
the remains of a broad and deep ditch on its 
south and west sides. In the contiguous 
woods and coppices to the north and north- 
east, are extensive remains of trenches and 
ramparts; and it should be observed also, 
that the ground is here considerably more 
elevated than the adjacent parts. ‘Within 
half a mile from Key-Col Hill on the south, 
is another eminence called Standard Hill, 
frcm what cause is unknown, ‘The vicinit 
of all these places to Watling Street, whick 
it is probable was a British way before the 
Roman invasion, seems strongly to corrobo- 
rate the opinion of C:esar’s advancing into the 
interior of the island by this route. 
Oct. 22, 1806. Lam, &e. 
Wilderness Row. E. W. Brayrer. 


* Hist. of Kent, Tol. UI. P. 861. 
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We consider ourselves as extremely obliged 
to Mr. Brayley for his intended kindness in 
the above correction: On turning to Sir 
R. C. H. vol. 1. p. Ixxxi. lines 8 and 9, we 
find the wofds “ at Newington, near Lon- 
don, &c.” as, in fact, transcribed in our Re- 
view. Ina note to this page, Sir R. has re- 

ted Hasted’s Information, respecting Aey- 
col hill, Crockfield, @c. referring to 8vo. 
edit. Vol. VI. p. 44. And in his Map 
he marks the place of a battle about 38 
miles from London, and not at Newing- 
ton near London. The error appears to have 
been a slip of the pen in Sir R. It is not no- 
ticed in the ‘* Corrections” to his volume. 


To the Editor of the Lrrerary PANoraMa, 

Our correspondent will excuse our omitting 
the introductory part of his letter, since 
that contains hard numes : but we_willing- 
ly insert the argumentative part of it, since 
that contains hard reasons. 

——But, as your reviewer, Sir, has not 
thought proper to suggest any argument in 
opposition to Mr. Stone, I beg leave to supply 
that defect ; for such 1 must be allowed to 
consider it. 

The e of the Jews expected, a 
with propriety, that Messiah 
should be, 1. of the tribe of Judah; 2. of 
the posterity of David ; 3. in the direct line 
of that Prince; so that, had he enjoyed his 
own, asa descendant from David, his right 
to the throne itself was unquestionable ; 
4. born in David's town, Bethlehem-Judah. 
Comp. John vii. 42. Math. xxii. 42. 45. 
Mark xii. 35. 37. I should be glad also to 
refer your readers to the late edition of Cat- 
met’s Dictionary of the Bible: Fragments, 
329.—335. 

Now, it happens, that no other parts of 
the Gospels but these py og chapters 
prove this fact ; so that if we not these 
chapters, whatever we might think of the 
person. nicknamed ‘‘ Jesus born at Naza- 
‘© reth,” “* Jesus the Nazarene,” we could 
not prove that we received as the Messiah, 
Jesus born at Bethlehem, we could not prove 
that this person traced his descent from David, 
still less in the immediate line, and direct 
descent, from him ; we could not even prove 
that he was of the tribe of Judah; all which 

rticulars are absolutely indispensable, in 

etermining the person 0 Messiah: because, 

we readily admit so much of Mr. Stone's 
principle, as to accept Jewish prophecy for 
one criterion, and a principal one too, of the 
truth of Christianity. 

And then, Sir, what will follow ?—That 
the Jews in rejecting Jesus born at Nazareth, 
as Messiah, were perfectly laudable: for he 
was defective in a main branch of that evi- 
dence which was necessary, indispensably ne- 
cessary, to vindicate his claim to this title, 


Supposing him to be born at Nazareth, he 
was not of Judah, but of Galillee: he was 
not of Bethlehem, by the terms of the affir- 
mation: he was not descended from David, 
or at least, there could be no proof of it: for 
how should the town records of Bethlehem 
concern themselves about a birth at Nazareth? 
Ergo: he could not be Messiah. 

It appears, that those who were unac- 
wainted wih the early history of Jesus, uni- 
ormly considered him as a Golillean: Math. 

xxi. 11. Luke xxiii. 6. e¢ seq. Johnvii. 41. 
They also unanimously described him as 
born at Nazareth, and this was a circumstance 
of such direct opposition to a justly founded 
characteristic mark of Messiah, that we can-~ 
not but approve of Saul’s opposing with all 
his might the prevalence of Jesus born at 
Nazareth. Indeed, a ptominent topic of dis- 
cussion between those who favoured and those 
who opposed Jesus, was--thé place of his birth : 
and unless we can prove negatively, . that 
he was not born at Nazareth, or in Galillee, 
as the Jews affirm; and posifively, that he 
was born in Judah, and in Bethlehem, of 
which our only proof lies in these to be ex- 
ploded chapters—then we have no (complete) 
rational evidence to produce, nor any (deci- 
sive) reasons to justify us, in supporting our 
national faith ; and the whole of Christianit 
crumbies to atoms before our faces. Such is 
the importange of the introductory chapters to 
the Gospels of Mathew and Luke ; so happi- 
ly and learnedly exploded by Mr.-Stone ! 

lam, Sir, yours, &c. 
Fre is. 


To the Editor of the Lirerary PANORAMA. 

Sir :—There is an inaccuracy observable in 
your theatrical report, in the second number 
of the Panorama, which, as it may have 
a tendency to injure, in the public estimation, 
an actor of merit and unob- 
trusive manners, I beg leave to correct. It 
is stated «« Mr. Melvin made his debut in the 
character of Walter in The Children in the 
Wood.” ‘This, however, is not the -fact. 
Mr. Melvin made his debut in Gossamer in 
** Laugh when you Can,” and Michael in 
*« The Adopted Child,” and was received in 
both those characters with the greatest ap- 
plause. He has since assumed, with equal 
success, the characters of Walter, Abednego 
in ** The Jew and the Doctor,” and Bob 
Handy in ‘* Speed the Plough.” In your 
critique on his Walter, his foults only are no- 
ticed ; how far it may be just to enumerate 
among them a want of attention to nature, 
those who have seen his Michael or his Wal- 
ter, can best determine. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Hollorn, G. P. C. 

Nov. 13th 1806. 

We need only refer this gentleman to what 
he has already perused on a foregoing page. 
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The following article is partly abstracted by a 
scientific friend, from foreign materials, and 
partly the result of his own reflections and 
experiments. That the discoveries made 
in our own country do not appear more 
prominently in it, may be attributed to 
two causes. 1. Our desire of communicat- 
ing to our readers intelligence which is 
new: 2. We have under consideration the 


propriety of composing a, similar abstract, 
wholly restricted to the discoveries of our 
own nation: of which more on a proper 
occasion. 

We shall be much obliged by communica- 
tions of well authenticated facts on scien- 


tific subjects: and beg the favour of our 

correspondents on such subjects, whatever 

signature they adopt, to indulge us pri- 
vately with their names. 

RETROSPECT OF THE STATE OF SCIENCE FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING WITH THE WINTER, 
1805-6. 

The year 1805 was not marked by any of 
those brilliant discoveries which illustrated 
some preceding years ; it has not, however, 
been entirely unproductive to science, in its 
slow but continued progress. Some new 
Facts have been added to our fund of know- 
ledge, while oprntons, more or less, pro- 
bable, and ingenious, have demonstrated the 
incessant and the sublime exertions of the 
human mind, even in her wanderings. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Herschell continues his descriptions of the 
heavenly bodies, which he discovers by the 
help of ‘his great telescopes. Such is the im- 
mensity of space, in which they roll suspend- 
ed, that the light of some of them is, as he 
affirms, two millions of years in reaching us. 

Yet when we reflect on the rapidity with 
which light is transmitted ; and that the sun’s 
beams reach us in eight minutes, from a dis- 
tance of nearly 100 millions of miles! we 
are appalled at the enormous distances im- 
plied in these new discoveries é and we doubt 
the power of man in ascertaining intervals so 
astonishing. 

Herschell has moreover confirmed from ob- 
servations, an idea which analogy had already 
suggested, that the heavenly bodies, are of 
a nature not unlike that of the globe we in- 
habit. 


New Comets. 

Other astronomers have been employed in 
rectifying former observations, more than 
in making new ones; two new comets have 
however, been discovered. 

One, very small, by Bouvard, Oct. 20, 
1805. 

Another, very small also, by Pons, at Mar- 

Vou. (Lit, Pan, Dec. 1800,) 
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seilles, Nov. 10, 1805. These make the 
number of known comets, 96. 
Orbit of Juno. 

Burckart has attempted to determine the 
principles of the orbit of Juno; the planet 
discovered by Harding. He represents it by 
an ellipsis, whose great semi-axis is nearly 
equal to that of Ceres and Pallas ; and whose 
eccentricity is even greater than that of Mer- 
cury. But further observations are wanting 
to establish these principles. 

Theory of Satellites. 

La Place, in his Vol. 1V. of Celestial 
Mechanics, has published new researches on 
the satellites of Jupiter, Saturn and the Geor- 
gan. Herschell in observing Saturn ve 
carefully, remarked that the surface of this 
planet was not a regular curve. He supposes 
that the attraction of the ring has had some 
influence on the external conformation of the 
Equinoxes, Solstices, and Olliquity of the 

Ecliptic. 

Delambre has made some observations to 
ascertain the precise moment of solstices and 
equinoxes, 

Another object of no less importance to 
astronomers, the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
has also attracted his attention. The result of 
his observations, is, that on an average of 
twelve solstices, winter and summer, the 
middle term of obliquity for the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, is 23° 27° 57’. is 
calculations have been adopted in the solar 
tables printed in Paris this year. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The English lead the van in this science, 
as well as in astronomy. Our navigators have 
sailed round New Holland ; the whole extent 
of the western coast of North America has 
been surveyed ; while British travellers, sent 
by several societies, have penetrated into the 
interion parts of Africa, and of Asia. Our 
readers are already acquainted with Barrow’s 
account of China; and the reports of those 
who have visited the civilized Hettentots of 
South Africa. 

Two Frenchmen, Peron, and Le Sueur, 
are preparing an account of their travels in 
New Holland, Van Diemen’s Land, and the 
Indian Archipelago. 

Humboldt and Bonpland have published 
the first number of their interesting travels in 
America. 

Colonel Lewis, sent by the President of the 
United States, ona voyage for the discovery 
of the sources of the Missoury, took his de- 
pena April 1, 1804, After travelling 500 
eagues up that river, he took up his winter 
er in lat. 47. So intense was the cold, 
that the snow, which lay two feet deep on the 
ground, was not melted till the end of 
March. He met with several Indian natives 
by whom |e has been, in general, well re 
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ceived ; and who relieved his wants. He 
left that place at the beginning of spring; he 
red that he was then 200 leagues from the 
that 200 leagues more would 
ring him to high mountains, from whence 
the river springs, and that by crossing these 
mountains he would arrive at the shores of the 
south sea. We shail if this mission return 
successful, know all that part of America, 
the coasts of which have been so ably laid 
down by Vancouver. 

It were to be wished that. other travellers 
would visit the neighbourhood of Hudson's 
Bay, and Baffin’s Bay, and survey the most 
northern parts of America and Greenland. 

Several voyages have been undertaken, by 
order of the Emperor of Russia. The return 
of that under Captain Krusenstern, we have 
noticed ; and shall report the details when 
they are published. , 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

This branch of knowledge is cultivated 
with unwearied diligence by many learned 
men, and several discoveries have rewarded 
their labours. 
ZOOLOGY. 

Man. 

We shall not, however, reckon as disco- 
eries those announced in certain dissertations 
6n that variety of our species, which under 


the name of Boschimans inhabits the cir- 
eumjacencies to the extreme settlements of 


‘the Cape of Good Hope. Accounts of that 


unfortunate race, have only led us to wish, 
that their intolerable hardships may be alleviat- 
ed by British humanity, without caring, or 
even inquiring, what, indeed, is hard to 
determine, whether they formerly had a nose 
like our own, by what means it dwindled to 
its present diminutive shape, or how they are 
likely to improve that important feature ; for 
instance, whether by the use of a handker- 
ehief? to all which most interesting questions 
Peron’s voyages have given rise. 
Nor do we give an entire credit to his too 
ral assertion, that man, in a savage state, 
is inferior in strength to man ina state of ci- 
vilization ; with single — of the 
savages of North America. is ne hy 
true of the enfeebled races of New Holland, 
and of those of the Indian Archipelago, to 
which may possibly be added the tribes ob- 
served by Humbol t-and Bonpland on the 
banks of the Orenoco, Amazon, and Rio 
Negro: bat this must be attributed to causes 
not connected with the savage state; among 
others to the powerful influence of climate. 
The contrary opinion seems to be nearer the 
truth; the northen Barbarians, who breathed 
the keen air of their native forests, proved 
superior in stature and in strength to their ci- 
vilized neighbours; nor can we help think- 
ing that the historical monuments of their 
prowess, deserve more credit than experimenis 
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made with a dynanimeter. (An instrument to 
measure the relative strength of man), 


Mammiferous Animals. 


Many valuable acquisitions have been made - 


in this branch of natural history. Nearly sixty 
new species have been brought by Peron and 
Le Sueur. Humboldt and Bonpland have also 
brought some and discovered many more ; 
they observe, from the numerous -varicties of 
monkeys which they have seen in South 
America, ‘‘ thay probably we do not know as 
«* yet the tenth part of those existing: ” but 
as we already know of above fifty different 
species, this supposition would augment the 
number to about 500. ; 

The description of a few fresh-water fishes 
of America, has enriched Icthyology. The 
first volume of a general history of insects 
has been published in Paris by Latreille. 
The coytinuation of Vaillant’s Histoire des 
Oiseaux d’ Afrique, and his 23d number of 
Histoire des Perroquets, are the only things 
remarkable in Ornithology. 


Anatomy. 

Some French anatomists pretend to have 
discovered a strange dusus nature. 

Dupuytrem has given an account of a 
foetus found in the abdomen ofa boy. From 
his infancy the boy complained of an acute 
pain in the left side. At the age of thirteen, 
a considerable and painful swelling took 
place ; a fever intervened, and he voided by 
stools foetid and purulent matter. Soon after 
he voided, in Se same manner, a ball of 
hair, and six weeks after, he died. 

The body was opened by MM. Guerin and 
Bertin de Mardelles. who discovered a bag 
attached to the arch at the colon and com- 
municating with it; they found in that bag 
hairs, and a mass of matter, having some ree 
semblance to a human foetus. 

On dissecting this mass they discovered the 
outlines of a head, of a spine, some traces of 
the spinal medulla, of brains and of other or- 

ans ; a pelvis, and most of the human limbs 

If formed. A short umbilical cord was 
inserted in the mesocolon of the boy, and 
contained a vein and an artery, whose rami- 
fications extended to the foetus. 

From these observations Dupvytrem con- 
cludes, that this foetus was a twin of the boy, 
that it fastened itself to his mesocolon, frou 
whence it drew nourishment, as is the case 
in all extra uterine conceptions. The foetus 
perished only at the death of the boy. 


BOTANY. 

So many works have been published on this 

head, that merely to notice them, would 

swell this article into a catalogue ; they only 

contain descriptions of plants growing in par= 
ticular districts. 

Koéler has ventured a new system on. the 


buds and ramifications of plants, im opposi« 
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tion to that of Linnzus and Hales: but no 
equally satisfactory. 
Micropile. 

This science is more indebted to Turpin, 

whe has proved that all the ovula contained 

in the ovary of a plant, have a small hole on 


one side, as the point by which they are 
fastened in it, and which he calls micropile 
[small door]. Some botanists had already 
remarked this little orifice ; but he has as- 
certained its existence in all ovala and that it 
is easily seen in most seeds, when come to 
maturity. The radicula of the embryo con- 
stantly points towards this micropile ; from 
whence the author concludes, that through 
this opening the prolific liquor of the anthera 
is introduced, and the ovulum impregnated. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

We are already acquainted with a great 
number of animals and of plants, but much 
is still wanting in physiology; that is in 
the knowledge of the mechanism of their 
functions. 

Some attempts have been made to ascertain 
the organ of voice in birds, and in several of 
the mammiferous classes. 

It has been ascertained by Davy that 
azote was absorbed by animals in respiration ; 
contrary to the received opinion, which re- 
pesca that gas as highly detrimental. 

hese experiments have been confirmed by 
Pfaff. Azote is even absorbed by the pores, 
as Spallanzani has proved, by experiments on 
animals recently killed. Delametherie has 
ascertained that it is also absorbed by plants, 


Of the cause of Death in drowned Animals. 
It was believed by the ancients that the 
cause of death in drowned animals was the 
water penetrating into the lungs. Experi- 
ments proved the fallacy of that opinion ; it 
was then pretended that the blood, not only 
Jost the stimulus necessary to excite the organs 
of respiration, but that it even had, under 
these circumstances a sedative effect, which 
deprived the nerves of their irritability. 

To ascertain how far these various opinions 
might be founded, Berger has made a num- 
ber of experiments on drowned animals, 
which he has compared with some, suflo- 
cated by other means: the result is, that the 
cessation of irritability is not the cause of death 
in these eases ; since, in opening the bodies, 
the several organs were found to retain this 
principle: but the small quantity of air re- 
maining in the lungs, contained little or no 
oxigene. By following those researches, 
Berger has ascertained that to the privation of 
this fluid, death must be attributed in cases 
of sufiocation or drowning, and that animals 
perish, when the air contains 
only 0,04 of oxigene. e atmospherical 
air genesally coptains 0,20 or 0,2).—Z'his 
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may be worth the attention of the Humane 
Society. 

Some researches into the secfetions of ani- 
mals, offer nothing very interesting or very 
conclusive ; the same may be said of at- 
tempts to ascertain the several functions of 
plants, Which have been perhaps too much 
assimilated to animal functions, thouga ‘rey 
certainly possess a great degree of analogy ; 
this analogy has even induced the Academy 
of Vilna to propose as a prize question,— 
What is the cause of sickness in plants? 

MINERALOGY. 

This science scems to have arrived at a 
point which admits of but few improve- 
ments, and this year’s labours have been 
more creditable to mineralogists, than emi-~ 
nently useful. 

Of Nicolanum. 

Richter had long suspected, that the 
Nickel mines in Saxony, which produce co- 
balt, copper, arsenic, and iron, contained 
also other metallic substances. He thinks 
he has at last succeeded in obtaining a new 
metal, which from its afiinity to nickel he 
calls nicolanum. But the characters he gives 
of this substance, do not warrant our ad- 
mitting it as yet, as a new metal, which 
ought to be done with caution. It may be 
nothing but nickel alloyed with some other 
substance. 

Platina. 

From experiments made by several respecta- 
ble chymisis, on this metal, it seems that it 
is composed of sundry distinct substances, 
No less than five have been reckoned, but 
the results of those experiments do not exactly 
tally with each other, and we must wait for 
further information. 

Native Iron. : 

The existence of native iron is no longer 
doubted. Proust has discovered it in some 
ore sent to him from Mexico, by Del Rio. 
Afier reducing that ore ta powder, he found 
that the magnet attracted several. ferruginous 
particles, which he took at first for black 
oxide of iron, but having put this substance 
into sulphuric acid he cbesined hydrogene 
gas, as pure as from filings of iron, 

Twenty-nine different mineralogic sub- 
stances, mostly little known, have been 
submitted to chymical analysis, withont 
offering any thing very remarkable, except a 
stone from Ciuapecuaro in Mexico, which 
on being examined by Vauguelin, has a‘lorded 
the first instance of a substance of this kind, 
containing at the same time potasse and seda. 

Lavas have also been chymicaliy analysed, 
but-the result of those operations we reserve 
for the article of Volcanoes. 

CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

Further reseayches in this branch of mi. 
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neralogy have had the usual effect of all deep 
studies, that of ‘* sobering the brain.” It 1s 
fo longer considered as the only requisite 
necessary to complete a mineralagist, as 
some enthusiasts had asserted. ‘The useful- 
ness of its concomitant assistance, in discover- 
ing the nature of minerals, is not denied ; 
but its insufficiency alone, is also ascertained. 
No less than ¢8 metallic substances are sup- 
posed to adopt in their crystallisation, the 
cubical or octoedrical form, and many are 
known never tocrystallise: ‘‘ I have,” says 
an experienced mineralogist, ‘* walked 900 
«« miles on foot, with a hammer in my hand, 
«* breaking ore at every step, and I have not 
** found a single crystallisation ;” how would 
he have known the nature of the mincrals he 
met with, had he had no other resource than 
crystal hy? 

“This does ‘ot in the least diminish the 
merit of Romé de Lisle and Bergmann, the 
creators of that science, and who really gave 
it no more importance than what it deserves. 
The exaggerations of their too fond disciples 
are only removed by this decision, and crys- 
tallography still remains a useful assistant, but 
not our only guide. 

OF VOLCANOES, x 

This year has been marked by terrible 
éxplosions of Volcanoes in Italy. Vesuvius, 
since its last explosion, in the month of 
August, 1804, had shewn no signs of fresh 
disturbances, till July 28, when a commotion 
shook most of the houses in Naples ; its centre 
seems however to have been at some distance, 
in the county of Molina, where several towns 
and villages were almost entirely destroyed ; 
and 30,000 of the inhabitants lost their 
lives. 

Soon after this, Vesuvius appeared agi- 
tated ; at last on August 12, 1805, a violent 
eruption ensued, and the lava took its direc- 
tion towards the sea, with incredible velo- 


city. 

Nan celebrated naturalists, such as Hum- 
boldt, Back, the Duke Della Torre, Guy- 
Lussac, &c. were eye-witnesses, and have 
published accounts of it. 

‘© We ascended Vesuvius, says Buck, 
July 28, and went as near the crater as possi- 
bie. It appeared quite different from what I 
had geen it in 1799. It was a chaos of hills 
and valleys intermixed in the strangest man- 
ner. . We perceived a kind of perpendicular 
wall, et 500 feet in height; and quite 
close to it the openings of the furnace. We 
felt several slight commotions followed by 
eruptions of vapours exceedingly black and 
dense. Those vapours were certainly in a 
great measure aqueous ; but their smell struck 
us all simultaneously: ‘* it smells like as- 
«« phaltos :” we exclaimed, turning to each 
other, ‘* this smell is exactly that of petro- 


dum.” This we experienced’ at each 


successive emission of these vapours, which 
were, besides, most decidedly acid. One of 
the crevices of the crater was covered with a 
coat of common salt, two or three inches in 
thickness.” 


“ August 12, the eruption took place: 


the lava rushed forth from the erater with 
such an astonishing rapidity, that in five 
hours it reached the sea, a distance of two 
leagues.” They saw the lava run without 
interruption during seven days; it was still 
running when they left the plete: They do 
not know at what period it stopped. «* What 
an astonishing mass says Buck ! What 
force could have heaved up that lava with 
such a regularity! and for such a length of 
time!” 

This lava contained muriate of copper 
like that of 1804 ; and in general, all voleanic 
matters exposed to chemical analysis, have 
produced a considerable quantity of soda, 
muriatic acid, and even common salt, or mu- 
riate of soda. 

Humboldt has given us entirely new details 
on the Volcanoes of America. ‘* The Cor- 
dillitre, or chain of the Andes,” says he, 
** which runs from the streights of Magellan 
to the Northern regions opposite Asia, an 
extent of above two thousand leagues, 
contains above fifty Volcanoes, still burn- 
ing; a very small number of which, and 
those of a less altitude, emit melted lavas. 
Near Jurullo, a volcano of Mexico, I have 
seen a cone of Basaltes which sprung from 
the earth, Sept. 15, 1759, and is now 259 
feet above the level of the plain. The vol- 
canic summits of Guatimala throw up a 
prodigious quantity of muriate of ammoniac. 
Those of Popayan and the elevated level of 
Pasto, einit sulphuric acid, sulphur, and hy- 
drogene gas sulpliurated. The Volcanoes of 
Quito, throw out pumice stone, basaltes and’ 
scoria of Porphyry. — ‘They pour enormous 
quantities of water ; of clay, mixed with coal, 
and impregnated with sulphur. But as far 
as ancient tradition can go, they have pro- 
a no great mass of melted and fui 
ava. 

The height of these volcanic mountains is 
five times more considerable than that of 
Vesuvius—thevy are, besides, even pressed on 
all sides by other mountains ; and to these 
two causes, the author attributes their not 
ejecting of lavas; <* for,” says he, * it is 
“* easy to conceive, that if the volcanic fire is 
** ata great depth, the melted lava cannot 
«© rise to the mouth of the crater, nor make 
“* its way through the sides of the moun- 
“© tain.” 

The volcanoes of Peru, present another 
phenomenon highly remarkable : they throw 
up a kind of fish, which Humboldt calls 
Pimelodus Cyclopum ; and which was not 
known before. These fishes are throwa 
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sometimes through the crater, sometimes 
through lateral crevices, but always at a 
height of 12 or 1300 fathoms. Mount Im- 
babura, once threw up such a quantity of 
these fishes, that the stench occcasioned con- 
ious disorders. 

umboldt supposes, that these fishes live 
in lakes in the interior of the volcano. 

** From the heights of mount Parazé, (a 
«* voleano in Popayan), says, Humboldt, 
«* there runs a rivulet so saturated with sul- 
** phurie acid, that the inhabitants of the 
country call it Rio-Vinagre, Vinegar- 
River. 

This rivulet falls into Rio-Canca, and no 
fish are found in it, till four leagues below 
the mouth of Rio-Vinagre. 

Of the Causes of subterraneous Fires. 

From the facts contained in the foregoing 
observations, made by eye-witnesses, well 
accustomed to observe; we may conclude 
that : 

ist. Many volcanoes, like Vesuvius, admit 
sea-water into their focus ; as the sublimated 
marine salt indicates. 

gd. The muriate of ammoniac proves the 
same thing. 

3d. The muriate of copper, proves, that 
that there are also in Vesuvius, mines of 
copper, or more probably coppery pyrites 
which contain sulphur; for, it is known, 
that Vesuvius, and Solfaterra, abound in 
sulphur and sulphuric acid. 

4th. Vesuvius contains also in its focus, 
asphaltos and petroleum ; or rather real coal 
mines, which abound in those substances. 

Spallanzani had already found petroleum in 
the ee of Lipari. 

5th. The volcanoes of Peru, produce like- 
wise, coal, sulphur, and sulphuric acid. They 
also produce sal ammoniac; their lavas con- 
tain soda and potasse. 

6th. They throw up fishes, from whence 
we may conclude that the waters of subter- 
raneous lakes make their way sometimes into 
these volcanoes 

7th. The voleanoes of Peru situated in 
high mountains; the high craters of Etna, 
and of the Peak of Teneriil, do not throw up 
fluid lavas, because the depth is too consider- 
able for the force of the explosion to raise 
them up to that height. 

8th. All compact lavas are of about 3000 
specific weight, and they contain a quan- 
tity of iron; the evident conclusion is, that 
the focus of voleanoes which vomit lava, 
cannot be at a greater depth than between 
two and three thousand fathoms. 

FOSSILS. 

Collections of those wrecks of unknown 
ages are every where making; which may 
perhaps enable us some day to compose a re- 
gular system of knowledge, from the present 
numerous but anconnected observations. 
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Cuvier has found in the Gypseous hills near 
Paris, fossil bones belonging toa species of 
Sarigue, now existing ouly in America. 
Several bones of an unknown animal which 
has received the name of Palethorium, sup- 

d to have been 8 feet long, and 5 feet 
righ, have been found in many parts of 
France. 

Fossil bones supposed to have belonged to a 
small kind of Hippopotamus, have been dis- 
covered in the Val d’Aro in Italy. 

Teeth and bones, which, after minute ob- 
servation, Cuvier allots to that species of 
Hyena now found at the Cape of Good Hope, 
have been dug up in various pa:ts of Germany 
and France. 

A skull with many teeth, preserved in the 
cabinet of Stutgard, belonged also to that 
animal; it was found in 1700, near Can- 
stadt, on the east bank of the Necker. 

The adjacent hills contain ammonites, bes 
lemnites, reeds; and M. Autenrieth has dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood a whole prostrate 
forest of palm trees two feet in diameter. 

There were found also, elephants’ bones, 
cart-loads of horses’ teeth, rhinoceros’ teeth, 
and some vertebrae, whith seem to have be- 
longed to the cetaceous tribe. 

In the same country, the bones of wolves 
and hyenas, have been discovered mingled 
in confusion ; also vertebrae, asserted to have 
belonged to a bear of enormous size. 

‘6 What ages were those,” exclaims Cu- 
vier, ‘* when the Elephantand the Hyena of 
** the Cape lived together in our climates in 
£ forests of Palm-trees, and associated with 
“« northern bears larger than our horses?” 

GEOLOGY. 

This science is, properly speaking, the ro- 
mantic partof natural history, and is likely to 
remain so; for, to whom has HE who created 
this globe imparted the secret of its forma- 
tion? which geologists vainly labour to dis- 
coyer. From a few known facts, often mis- 
represented, new systems are daily springing 
up; each baseless fabric is erected on the site 
of its predecessors, soon to give way to ano~ 
ther Babel-like construction: Mundum tras 
didit eis ad disputandum, 

Error, in blind agitation, is thus inces- 
santly running its endless circle, and ideas 
long forgotten, are in their turn renewed ; 
such is, for instance, this notion of the an- 
cients, that all great globes, suns, planets, 
and the earth itself, were only particular 
species of animals : which has been revived by 
Desaudrais. 

Another has imagined that the different 
substances which compose this globe, are only 
modificatigns of animal and vegetable matter, 
which were pre-existent. It might be asked, 
where those pre-existent animals and plants 
could possibly be stationed * 

Others have recently thought, with Anaxi- 
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menes, that air is the principleof the universe, 
without being able to convert those who 
contend for the primeval fluidity of the globe 
either igneous or aqueous; for both are equally 
maintained. 

In short, those geologists agree only in this, 
that the hypothesis of an universal revolution 
having altered the face of the globe, is un- 
= by sufficient proofs. 

his, indeed, is the conclusion, the au- 
thors of these numerous theories of the earth, 
had in view all along. Nature has been ran- 
sacked this century past, for no other purpose 
but to find in its inexplicable cperations some 
seeming contradiction to the positive word of 
its Author. We need not add, that sound na- 
tural knowledge, divested of philosophical pre- 
judices, is far from militating against the ac- 
count of the flood contained in Holy Writ ; 
and if it did, we should still exclaim with one 
¢ the brightest ornaments of Piganism, 
anctius ac reverentius visum, de actis De- 
orum, credere, quam scire. 
PHYSICS, 

La Place has imagined a new method of 
measuring heights, by means of the baro- 
meter ; but it is not yet pertected. 

He has also read, at the Institut, Dec. 23, 
1805, a learned treatise on the theory of ¢he 
ascension of fluids in capillary tubes; in 
which he explains, why the rise of fluids 
above their level, in tubes of the same matier, 
is in the inverse ratio of the diameters of 
these tubes. 

La Place thinks with Hawksbee and many 

other learned naturalists, that capillary ac; 
tion, like refractive force, and all chymical 
affinities, is felt only at imperceptible dis- 
tances. 
Humbolt and Guy Lussac have discovered 
that the purity of atmospheric air, is not 
liable to those great alterations which have 
usually been supposed. 

‘The air of the upper part of a French play- 
house, when full of company, contained 
0,202 of oxigene, that of the Pit 0,204. 
While the external air gave only 0,210. Se- 

nin has had the same result in Hospitals. 
The unwholesomeness of crowded places is 
therefore, to be attributed to particular emana- 
tions, like pestilential miasmata ; and not to 
the want of oxigene. Neverilieless, the ef- 
fect of great crowds on the light of candles, 
which we have seen almost refuse to burn, 
can hardly be attributed to the effect of mias- 
mata- 
The production of Water ty the inflammation 

‘of LUydrogene and Oxigene, by compression, 

It is now ascertained that by rapidly com- 
pressing the air with a comes areal flame is 
»roduced, which is yisible when a glass tube 
is employed, and which is eapuble of setting 
on fire, tinder and other combustible mat- 
ters. 


Biot has introduced hydrogene and oxigene 
in a cylinder of this kind, and by rapidly 
compressing those gases with a piston, they 
have been inflamed with a violent explesion, 
and have produced water, as is usual in their 
joint combustion. 

An ingenious mechanic at Paris has con- 
structed a tinder-box on this principle ; so that 
now the compression of air produces both fire 
and water. 

ELECTRICITY. 

An anonymous author has published some 
new and very curiousexperiments in aa 

He takes a hollow metal cylinder, which he 
calls a cartridge; one of the plane surfaces is 
bored with a small hole; the cylinder is then 
filled with water, and a leaden wire, intro- 
duced through the little hole, is plunged in 
the water, but without touching the cylin- 
der. A communication is then established 
between the exterior surface of the cylinder 
and that of an electrical battery already 
charged, which is discharged into the leaden 
wire. The following curious eflects are the 
result. 

Ist. The water is dashed with a great force. 

2d. Cartridges of lead, silver, or iron, 
were all bored or torn, after a greater or lesser 
number of experiments. 

3d. Cartridges of mixed metals, stood bet- 
ter than those of a pure one. 

4th. Cartridges of very pure silver, resisted 
but little. Some were torn at the first ex- 
plosion, others at the third. 

5th. Cartridges of iron, almost as thick a¢ 
the breech of a musket, also burst. The ex- 
plosion produced in those experiments, is, 
—— stronger than the discharge of 
a musket loaded with powder and ball. 

6th. In the explosion of silver cartridges, a 
pretty strong smell is perceived, which be- 
comes more intense as the metal becomes more 
distended, and is nearer being torn. This 
smell, the author thinks, is owing to an actual 
combustion of the metal. 

These ingenious experiments prove that 
water is strongly compressed by the electrical 
shock. Berthollet had already shewn, that 
the electrical spark acted by compression on 
the bodies exposed to its power. 

Biot, availing himself of Berthollet’s idea, 
and of the experiments we have reported, in 
which air, strongly and rapidly compressed, 
produces a flame, & drawn this conclusion, 
that electrical sparks are the result of com- 
pression. is impossible,” sayshe, that 
electricity should not produce light from 
ait, since we can obtain flame by a much less 
rapid compression than that occasions. We 
are thus Jed to regard electrical sparks merely 
as the result of mechanic pressure.” 

On this hypothesis we should consider the 
electrical spark as a light, which the p 
of the electrical fluid elicits from air. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

The persevering labours of chemists have 
not been attended with many useful or in- 
teresting discoveries. : 

Some progress has been made howeve/, 
in the knowledge of several combinations ; as 
of sulphur with alkali, or sulphur with me- 
tals, and-of oxigene with metals. But much 
still remains to be ascertained. For instance, 
Aubuisson, a learned minerelogist, has disco- 
vered seven distinct degrees of oxidation in 
jron; and he owns, at the same time, that 
a hundred intermediary degrees could be dis- 
tinguished by a well exercised eye. 

acchiani, a physician of Pisa, pretends to 
have produced muriatic acid, by 
water of part of its.oxigene. It would fol- 
Jow that this acid is composed of oxigene 
and hydrogene ; which the author represents 
by thealgebraic formula of unknown quantities. 

Oxigene x. Hydrogene . y. 

He makes use of distilled water, which on 
being exposed to the action of the galvanic 
fluid, emits oxigene; and becomes a real 
muriatic acid, which precipitates the nitric 
dissolution of silver. 

This experiment has been succesfully re- 

ted by several learned chymists in Italy. 
Te ins however totally failed in Paris, although 
attempted by Biot, Thenard, Riffaut, and 
the Galvanie Society. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE APPENDIX OF THE 
REPORTS FROM A COMMITTEE OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, RELATING TO THE 
PRESERVATION OF THE TURNPIKE ROADS 
AND HIGHWAYS OF THIS KINGDOM. 

(continued from page 370.) 

The waggons of Mr. Russell, of Exeter, 
when new, with the tilt and tarpaulin, weigh 
nearly two tons. ‘The many sharp hills they 
have to drag down, in Dorset, Devon, and 
Cornwall, render it necessary to make his 
waggons and wheels stouter than seages are 
which pass on roads with less hills, which he 
has heen informed weigh not more than 
from 30 to 35 ewt. each. The waggons cost 
each above 100 guineas. They vary in their 
locking, according to the height of the fore 
wheels, from 10 to 12 degrees on each side. 
Mr. Russell has always considered it his in- 
terest to endeavour to preserve the roads as 
much as possible, being satisfied the less the 
roads are injured, the easier is the draught 
for his horses. 

The wheels of his waggons: are so con- 
structed, as to do the least possible injury to 
the roads; as the centre of the felly or rim 
comes first into contact with the road, no 
part of the materials are divided or broken in 
any extraordinary degree, except such as are 
not sufliciently hard to resist the pressure of 
the load, and then only producing the effect 
an inverted arch. 
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General Queries, on the Suljects of Roads 


and Wheels ; with some Queries regarding 

Conical and Cylindrical Wheels; and the 

Answers of Mr, Russelland Mr. Cumming, 

4 Ist. What, in Mr. Russell's opinion, 
is the best form of roads?—Ans. The form 
of a road is, L think, not very material to a 
carrier, so that the surface be smooth and 
hard; the flat road perhaps is the most de- 
sirable, and where it can be adopted with 
advantage is best. It appears to me, how- 
ever, that such a road must be far fromr ge- 
neral, on account of the variety of situations 
the grand object being to have the road har 
and smooth. To that end, some parts must 
be convex or barrelled, some inclined to the 
left, some inclined to the right, and some 
waved, which must require great judgment 
in the surveyor to manage to the best advan- 
tage. The chief object should be to prevent 
the rain water from resting on the road, 
which, in my opinion, is best accomplished 
with a convex road. See Act 43 Geo. III. 
cap. 122. 1803. ‘* For more effectually re« 
“ pe and improving the several roads 
*« leading to and from the city of Exeter, 
** &c. &e.” Tn consequence of the clause 
in page 30 of the said Act, the roads under 
the Exeter trust have been very much ime 
proved ; and I consider that clause entitled to 
consideration for a general Turnpike Act. 

The best breadth of wheel for a single- 
horse cart, may be either for the preservation 
of the road or the ease of the horse ; a broad 
wheel will be best for the road, and a nare 
row one for the ease of the horse, because a 
narrow wheel is lighter, and escapes many 
obstacles on the road, which a broad wheel 
must pass over; on the whole, the best’ 
breadth may be various, according to the 
work and ground to be passed over, 

I ordered a set of nine-inch waggon wheels. 
to be made cylindrical, which, on trial on 
the roads, I found to require two horses more 
to draw a like weight with such wheels than 
with the wheels I before used in my wag- 
gons. I have found by observation, that 
when the roads are flat, which generally is 
not many yards in a mile, unless the ground 
is very hard, the edges of the cylindrical 
wheel break up some of the materials of the 
roads; the waggoner declared, that the draft 
was so mutch increased by the cylindrical 
wheels, that if continued to be used his team 
would be soon destroyed. 

Cylindrical wheels will pen very injurious 
to waggoners ; for many of the streets in Lon- 
don,-and other cities and towns, are so very 
narrow, that, unless wheels are made what 
is called dished, that is, wider at the top 
than at the bottom, the waggon cannot turn 
into such narrow streets; nor do i think the 
can avoid carriages, &c. on the road, as we 
as present form of waggous, 
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. 10th. Would it not be more for the 
mp ic interest to have the same weight carried 
y two or three small waggons, on a proper 
construction, instead of one large one ?>—Ans. 
The effect of two or three small waggons in- 
stead of a large one, for the public interest, 
cannot, I think, be determined without ex- 
perience. Tam humbly of an opinion, that 
was a mile or two of road made near London, 
on which no waggons but those with narrow 
wheels (say three-inch tire) were to pass, 
together with the mail, and other stage 
coaches, that in the course of one year such 
road would be completely cut up and rendered 
impassable, while the common turnpike road, 
on which the six and nine inch wheels are 
used, would be in. very good condition. I 
think the coaches, if weighed with their pas- 
sengers, luggage, &c. would generally be 
found to weigh as under-mentioned, which 
carriages, by reason of the spe of their 
motion, I think would soon render all the 
turnpike roads impassable, did not waggons, 
with nine-inch wheels, daily close up the 
tracks made by the coaches, 
Mail, and other coaches, carrying four passen- 
gers, coachman, guard, and baggage 30 ewt. 

. ix passengers - - - - - 35 
Do. eight do.- - - - - - 40 
Do. ten or twelve do. - - - - 50to60 

Mr. Cumming observes that when the road 
is covered with a thick body of sludge, its re- 
sistance to the progress of the wheels is analo- 
gous to that of water to floating vessels, 
whose fronts or prows are of the different 
shapes of the rims of the wheels. The one, 
representing the cylindrical wheel, having its 
front or prow square, protrudes the water in 
which it sails, accumulates it in front, and 
increases the resistance ; but the vessel, whose 
front. resembles the rounded bottom of the 
wheel, will act like a cutwater, and by 
throwing the water to the rightand left, pre- 
vent the accumulation at the front, and by 
that means diminish the resistance to its pro- 
gress; and by the same means the resistance 
to the cylindrical wheel may become greater 
than to the conical, on a road that is deeply 
covered with thick sludge: but it not 
be forgot, that the property of the cylindrical 
wheel is to prevent the accumulation of dust 
or sludge, and that of the conical wheel is to 
pulverize the hardest materials into dust, which 
when mixedwith water, becomes sludge. 

Mr. Bancroft observes, that various opinions 
are entertained respecting experiments already 
made, which arise from those with. the ap- 
pxratus and on the road being so very far from 
similar; an experiment on the road can be 
the only convincing proof to all. 

Such experiments might soon be made, 
and without much expense. ‘The least ex- 
pense perhaps would be to have two trucks, 
one with cylindrical, the other with legal 
conical wheels, of the same. diameter, &c. 
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&e.; these to be equally loaded, and each 
drawn alternately by the same man, who 
would be a better judge of their movements 
than any man could be by the draught of 
horses: different men might try the different 
wheels, and give their opinions. 

If fourwheels should be thought better, the 
expense of four more wheels would be added, 
and experiments made in the same manner. 
After these experiments, if any man be 
dissatisfied, let him try them himself. 

It is almost needless to add, that if some, 
and the most considerable carriers, were re- 
stricted from carrying great weights, they 
would probably diow up their concerns. 
The principal expenses attending the carrying 
business are the same on smaller weights 
carried as on larger; and if any carrier was 
obliged to increase the number of his wag- 
gons, hisexpenses would increase progressively, 

Probably, Sir, says a correspondent, you 
may have observed, how inadequate the re- 
venues are frequently, to the expense of a 
good road, and the statute work heavy on the 
farmers; whilst higlers, millers, maltsters, 
brick-makers, lime-kilus, and quarries, which 
occasion much wear to the roads, contribute 
nothing. Cannot these be brought into some 
relative comparison with the work of the ad- 
jacent farmers, under assessment, or other- 
wise, of the commissioners ? : 

P.S. The tythings should be obliged to 
compound ; if offen ha are 
many in one parish, and if they do not all 
compound, and any part of the road is out of 
repair, the parish is indictable. The burden 
and costs lay on the inhabitants at large, as 
well on those who have paid their composi- 
tion, ordone labour, as on those who have been 
negligent and impudent. There is nothing 
requires amendment more than this matter. 
A clause should be added, to authrize trus- 
tees to stop up a private road to fields and gar- 
dens, to which there are less than ten owners, 
by causing a gate at each end of such road : 
for oftentimes the tolls are evaded by such 
passages, &c. &e. Ide not mean a stop-gate 
to take toll, but to oblige’ the proprietors to 
keep such always locked. 

would not be amiss to insert a clause, au- 
thorizing the trustees to take a composition 
for toll from the inhabitants of an adjoining 
hamlet, where are less than ten farm houses. 

Where it is necessary to carry the water 

from one side of the road to the other, —com- 


~ pel the commissioners to make drains under 


the road ; at present they are cut across, and 
all carriages passing over them are liable to be 
very mite 4 injured, and sometimes the out- 
side passengers are thrown off. 

By the Soth sect. of the 13th Geo. 3, c. 
78, the owner of every waggon, cart, &c. is 
to have his name and place of abode painted 
upon some conspicuous part thereof, under a 
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penalty of £5, and not less than 20s. My 
suggestion is, that the name and place of 
abode should be placed either on both sides, 
or on the off side, and not, as is usual, on 
the near side of every such waggon, &Xc,; 
and I am led to this from a circumstance 
which happened to me last night. Returning 
from Wellwyn in asingle-horse chaise with a 
friend, 1 overtook a waggon, the driver of 
which was riding thereon, without having 
any command of the horses. I insisted upon 
his getting down, and informing me whose 
waggon it was; he got down, but refused to 
say whose waggon it was, and my friend got 
out of the chaise to go round to the near side 
of the waggpn to see the name of the owner, 
when the driver flogged his horses on, and it 
was with some difficulty my friend could ef- 


Exvplanation.—Plan of the Stones. Some- 
thing conical, to be formed of two differ- 
ent sizes, the largest, (A) 4 ft. 2 inch. by 
11 inch, on the suriace, the base 4 ft. Ly 
1 ft. 2 inch. ; the smaller stone (B) on the sur- 
face, 1 ft. © inch. by 7 inch., at use base, 
1 ft. 6 inch. by Q inch.: stones to be of 
granite, or the like, cut to the dimensions, 
and shaped at the quarry: no pact need be 
worked particular, except the ends. - 

dj. E, Ate two long stones, with the key- 
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fect his purpose. Now had the name been 

on the off side of the waggon, on which 

side 1 was obliged to pass it, no difficulty of 
this sort could have occurred. 

Extract of a Letier from Henry Matthews, 
Esq. to the Committee, recommending Stone 
Waggon Way:, 

In numberless places, where the road is 
not inclosed, et ot of acres will be saved, 
which are now cut up and totally laid waste, 
by turning out of the way in bad weather to 
avoid the deep ruts ; add to this the jmmense 
; mcg of good land that is destroyed in 

igging for gravel, a very small portion of 
which will then be wanted (not one twelfth), 

Likewise, upon a general adoption of this 

plan there will be a saving of one third of 

all draught horses at least. 


stone between them; shewing the manner of 
their insertion into each other: described in 
ihe plan of the woggou-way by the lines mark- 
ed 4, B.—G. G. Two long stones: the 
stone J". ta be inserted between them, a long 
stone also: likewise described in the w ne 
way by the lines marked C.—J). the = 
of Mr. Russell’s improved construction: bour 
on the outside and inside rims with Russian 
iron, § of an inch thick: in the middle with 
English iron, one inch thick, 
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Method of using and combination.—Dig 
four trenches, at 5 ft. distance from the 
eentre line of each, parallel with each other, 
in a perpendicular direction along the road ; 
place the stones for the surface, to be level 
with the road; on the sides ram in common 

aving stones, some of them projecting one 
afich above the flat ones, to keep the wheels 
from sliding off their proper course; the 
for the horses between to be well 
ravelled. No burthen or violence can pos- 
sibly disturb the solidity of this wheelway ; 
the greater the weight, the firmer it must be ; 
upon this principle, it will net be partial on 
one stone, without equally bearing upon 
three, the base of which will form the 
strongest of all foundations which is a double 
cross; so that a carriage with four wheels 
will always bear upon twelve stones; and 
were it possible for such carriage to -hold a 
hundred ton, it could not injure this pavement. 
(Some years after this was in my contempla- 
tion, 1 was confirmed in my persuasion of its 
answering, by seeing Rotherhithe in Surrey, 
and other places near the water-side, where, 
through the narrowness of the streets, the 
wheels of heavy —— run upon each curb 
stone (there none of this caution is used) and 
yet the stones are not disturbed, and the horses 
appear to be at rest instead of labour when 
they get the wheels upon this pavement.) 
The small transverse, or inverted key-stone, 
unites the whole as one, and prevents the 
Sarge stones from turning over, OF tipping up; 
also its projecting two inches on each side 
acts as a catch, or check to the wheels, 
which would otherwise, sometimes, in re- 
gaining the wheelway from the gravel, grind 
upon the siles, and wear away the stones, 
as we frequently see on the curbs in London, 
except the rough side-stones are a little above 
the level. It may be thought dangerous for 
horses to have smooth stones, in the middle 
of streets or roads; but when it is considered, 
that horses have no business on these stones 
(except in crossing the road) and it ts but 
eleven inches wide, which is not so much as 
some of the common paving stones, and they 
having 4 convex a (and equally as smooth) 

e certainly more dangerous. 

To oe road of 60 feet broad paved with 
the best pebbles, in the present style of 
ving, 100 yards would amount to £1,125. 

According to this improved plan, 100 

rds of asingle road will amount to £120 ; 
one mile £2,112, out of which Government 

ill receive duty £211. 4s. 
ve lines, or rows, which is a double road, 
£240; one mile £4,224, out of which 
Government will receive duty £422, 8s. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Whoever has been at Newcastle on 
Tyne, we believe the first, but not the only 
place where they are used, has seen cast 
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iron railways continued for many miles, on 
which immense weights are drawn with 
great ease by a single horse. It is not un- 
common for a horse to draw several tons of 
coal, with no great exertion, on a level; 
with not much strain of muscular strength, 
when drawing up hill ; and with.very ready 
command of the weight when descending. 
As the purpose intended appears to be an- 
swered perfectly by these cast iron railways, 
a fair comparison instituted between them 
and the stone railways, pr d to the 
committee, could not faik of wing great 
light on the subject. 

We incline to think that the forming 
** rough side stones a little above the level” 
of the main stone, would be attended with 
great expense, and be liable, by the immense 
wares these stones would sustain when a 

en waggon was drawn over them, to be 
sunk, and otherwisedamaged. They would, of 
course, want constant attention and frequent 
repair. The main stones in the railway 
woukl also be exposed to injury at their joints, 
and in proportion to the extent of line oceus 
pied by any one joint, would be its liability 
to be chipped, and broken. Instead there- 
fore of lengthening the joint, by suffering 
an angle of any kind to appear on its surface, 
we conceive that a simple mortice and tenon, 
in the middle of the stone on a principle not 
unlike that adopted in laying the water pipes 
of the New River Company, would be the 
most efficacious mode of securing these stones ; 
always observing, that a sotid bedding, or a 

roper stone of any kind, for bearing, was 
fad under each joint, so as to take the 
ends of the two main stones forming the 
joint. 

But, it is : be observed, that cast iron 
railways would want no raised append 
along ‘heir sides, but would form one 
brim in the casting ; of whatever shape might 
be thought most proper: their joinings, too, 
mes is lock into each other, by any form ; 
and, at that perfection to which art of 
—_ is now arrived, they might be had of 
any thickness, or of any length, as different 
places might require. 

‘he expense of carriage of stones to places 
distant from quarries, the different qualities of 
these stones, as to hardness, &c. us well in 
respect to the labour of working them, as to 
their resistance and duration, all require 
consideration. From these variations cast 
iron is exempt. But without a comparative 
estimate nothing further can be added. 

A principle of t importance, is, that 
which proposes to divest the present roads of 
their curvatures, (vide p. 369) and to render 
them as strait as possible. It is evidently 
impracticable to lay a ruler from London to 
Edinbuezh, and to form a road of that de- 
scription between these so distant capitals; but 
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the interval between two towns, the most 
convenient for the purpose, should be chosen, 
and this being reduced as nearly as possible to 
aline, the experiment would serve as a guide 
to others. here extensive commons and 
dreary moors intervene, the plan would find 
no difficulty; but where the 
fver mountains or hills, at this time, great 
practical prudence would be requisite. We 
should recommend not only the making of 
roads strait, but also the keeping them on a 
devel, as much as possible: because, where 
any strain of draught occurs, the loss of time 
is more than would be incurred by going a 
little way round : besides the wear of horses, 
of harness, and of tackle, as well in going 
down too quickly, as in dragging up too 
slowly. 

Those who have travelled in France, and 
in some parts of Italy, will perfectly recollect 
the effect of strait roads bordered on each 


side with trees: O the trial of patience | 


produced by such a road ten miles in length ! 
and, O the horrid pavé which be-jolted to a 
mummy the English traveiler in a trench 
post chaise! ‘That, however, may be a good 
principle used wath discretion, which may de- 
serve execration if practised without discretion. 
We therefore recommend that-all the in- 
formation which can be proéured, be carefully 
collected and well understood before any 
serious proceedings be had; lest the event 
should prove that one evil is only exchanged 
for another, and that a greater than the in- 
convenience whiel: it has displaced. 


EXTRACT FROM BEAUJOUR’S PICTURE OF 
THE COMMERCE OF GREECE, TO WHICH 
Is ADDED POUQUEVILLE'S TABLE OF THE 
PRODUCTIONS OF THE MOREA. 


Greece contains 6,150 French square miles ; 
ef which Macedonia comprizes 2000; Epirus, 
from Drinonero to the Gulph of Arta, 1700 ; 
and southern Greece 2,450. The population 
of Macedonia amounts to 700,000 souls; 
about 350 to a square mile. The country of 

ora is the most populous, viz, 613 to a 
square mile. The Morea aud Epirus are the 
least populated of the Grecian provinces. 
Thessalia contains 300,000; and Epirus, 
which is as large again, reckons no more than 
100,000. JEtolia, Phocis, and Beeotia, scarcely 
contain 200,000 ; and the once powerful and 
flourishing Attica, by a melancnoly reverse of 
circumstances, has sunk down to 20,000. 
The Morea, ona superticies of 1000 square 
miles, scarcely reckons 300,000. According 
to this enumeration, the whole population of 
the Grecian provinces amounts to about 
1,920,000 souls. 

Macedonia, Thessalia, and the eastern part 
of Phocis aud Bovotia are very fruitful, The 


soil of Attica is at present only fit for the 
olive and for barley. The Morea is capable 
of producing all kinds of fruits. The vallies 
are as tor growing corn, as the heights 
are rich in pasturage. Epirus, being very 
mountainous, is the most sterile. Macedonia 
produces more than all the other provinces 
together. Yet industry is greater in one coun- 
try, than in another. In Thessalia it is at 
its highest. 

Salonichi lies in 40° 41’ 10” N. lat. and 
20° 28’ long. from the Meridian of Paris. It 
is under the jurisdiction of a Basha of three 
tails, and a Mullah of the first rank. All 
— is vested in the Basha, but punishment 
or certain offences proceeds from the judgment 
seat of the Mullah. The territorial revenues 
are paid in kind, and constitute a tenth part of 
the produce; they are farmed thronghout the 
Pashalik, for 450 purses, or 220,000 Turkish 
piastres. The other duties are too uncertain, 
to be accurately ascertained. An ox pays one 
piastre; small cattle one para per head; an 
ocqué of wine pays two paras. 

The Basha receives the tenth of twenty vil- 
lages assigned to him; which he lets for 
70,000 piastres: othe: ersual rights bring him 
in a considerable sum. ‘To this may be added 
100,000 piastres, collected arnually by extor- 
tion; and when the Basha’s avarice is exces- 
sive, this may be doubled. Mustapha, cousin 
to the Sultan, allowed his wife 15,000 piastres 
per month. His retinue consisted of 500 per- 
sons, and 150 horses. He drew from his Pa. 
shalik an annual sum of 360,000 piastres; 
and yet passed for a disinéerested man. 

The Karatsi, or poll-tax, is only paid ‘by 
Jews and Greeks. The former have agreed 
to pay 36,000 piastres; the latter pay 5,000 
karatshs. Now, if we reckon one out of four 
who is subject to the tax, the number of 
Greeks may amount to from 15 to 20,000. 
In the cities children under eight years of age 
are exempt; but in the country they begin to, 
pay at five years old. If a parent endeavours 
to deceive the collector, the child loses his 
head ; and a Greek may always reckon that he 
acts wrong in every instance. The collectors 
have so keen an eye that they guess at a man’s 
situation by his ph siognomy. No Christian 
can flatter hime” to evade their vigilance. 
The poll-tax is paid in proportion to a person's 
fortune. 

In Salonichi 7000 Janissaries may be 
raised: from this the author infers that from 
28 to 30,000 Turkish subjects are resident in 
the capital, and 12,000 Jews; these, with 
16,000 Greeks, constitute a population of 
60,000 souls.. We musi likewise add 2000, 
partly European merehants, or Franks, and 
varily Mamins, who are half Jews and half 
Turks; with some black slaves, and the 


Tehinghenais, or Turkish Gipsies, 
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Weights. 
A Cantara contains forty-four Ocqués. 
The Ocqué 400 drams. 
"The Cantara weighs 137 French pounds 8oz. 
The Ocqué albs. 2oz. 
The Ell or pike contains 25 inches. 
Monies 


1 Para. 


‘The new Tzlote or piastre 
Alimichlik - - 
Thilik - 
Yusluk the large silver coin - = 100 
Foreign coins are the Spanish dollar, the 
Hungarian dollar, the Venetian ducat, and the 
Ragusan piastre. 
A Foundowkli sequin weighs 1 drachu. 
id. 
eeThe value of gold is reckoned by carats and 
meticals. 
Carts - - 


1 drachm. 
1 metical. 
Q piastres. 


24 - - - - 

A metical of gold “prt 
Acarat do. - - 15 paras. 
Admechm - - 6 piastres. 

Large sums are paid in purses, each contain- 
ing 500 piastres. ; 

Articles of exportation are: Cotton from 
Salonichi; tobacco from Macedonia; corn 
from Macedonia and Albania; honey from 
Mount Hymettus; olives and oil from Attica ; 
raisins from Corinth ; Aly Zary, or dyer’s red, 
from Boootia; kermes from Livadia; silk, wax, 
opium, gum-adragant, cotton-yarn, morocco, 

reek fermale dresses, Turkey carpets, coarse 


cloths from Macedonia, and cloaks from Zago- 


a, 
7 "Cotton is sold by the top; each top weighs 
between 7 and 800 drachms. The city of Seres 
is the common market, where the nts as- 
s:mble every in winter. The sale is 
concluded without the buyer seeing his pur- 
chase; but three-fourths of the purchase mo- 
ney must be immediately deposited. All this 
js arranged without a broker, without security, 

‘and without writing; yet the buyer can con- 
fidently rely on the fulfilment of the engage- 
ment. Should any differences arise, they are 
decided by the Bey. The annual quantity ga- 
thered in the Vale of Seres is reckoned at 
70,000 balls. Each ball contains two ¢engs, 
znd each teng consists of sixty tops, about 100 
ocqués of clean cotton, ‘The price varies; but 
if we take the medium value at 120 aspers, 
Macedonia produces a revenue of 7,000,000 

‘astres, annually. 30,000 balls are sent to 
Bock 12,000 to France; 4000 to Ve- 
nice; 1,500 to Leghorn; 1,500 to Genoa. 


Two cargoes are sent to London, and one to 
Amsterdam. ‘The whole export amounts to 
50,000 balls, valued at 5,000,000 piastres. 
Greece alone consumes 10,000 balls; this 
arises from the Turks stuffing their matrasses, 
sophas, and coverlits with cotton; and be- 
sides, according to their religion, the dead are 
buried in it. The cotton spun may amount 
to 20,000 balls ; half of it is dyed red in Thes- 
saly, andsent toGermany, Switzerland, Po- 
land, and Russia, under the name of Turkish 
arn. 

In M. Beavjour's opinion, no soil in Eu- 
rope is better adapted for the culture of tobacco 
than that of Macedonia. The eighth part of 
the land in tillage is used for this purpose, and 
twenty thousand families derive their mainte- 
nance from it. About 100,000 balls are ane 
nually gathered ; each containing 100 ocqués. 
The best tobacco is produced in the neighbour- 
hood of Jenidge; the ocqué of this sort is sold 
from 70 to 80 aspers; the inferior quality from 
35 to 40. If we reckon the mean price of the 
ocqué at 36 aspers, the annual quantity of to- 
bacco grown in Macedonia miay be valued at 
4,000,000 of piastres. What is very singular 
with regard to this branch of trade is, that nei- 
ther buyer nor seller, but the collector of Salo- 
nichi, fixes the price. For this purpose he 
visits the fair at Doglia every year; where he 
meets all the deputies of the different planta- 
tions and hears their sentiments ; but he writes 
the price with his own hand on a post erected 
in the market-place. With regard to the ex- 
portation, 40,000 balls are consumed in Euro- 
pean Turkey; 30,000 are sent to Egypt; 
10,000 to Barbary; 20,000 to Italy; and a 
short time ago between 10 and 12,000 were 
carried to Eastern Germany. But since Hun- 
gary has its own plantations, which consider- 
ably increase, the exports to Germany and Italy 
have declined. 

The territory of Salonichi delivers annually 
to the government stores 120,000 guilots of 
wheat ; (a quilot weighs 22 ocqués,) Volo only 
80,000 ; and hano, one year with another, 
about 60,000. ese 260,000 quilots, as the 
tenth part which belongs to the Grond Signior, 
make the total sum of the annual product 
3,120,000. According to the register of the 
Custom House, thirty of wheat go to 
Constantinople; 40 to Turkish ports; 
and 10 may very well be exported seeretly from 
the Gulph of Cassandria and Zeitoun, as there 
are no Custom-house officers there. Each 

is reckoned at 10,000 quilots, conses 
quently the whole exportation = 1,200,000. 

The greatest part of the fine and best wools 
comes from Albania, and the plains of Larissa, 
Between 4 and 500,000 ocqués of them are 
sent toThessaly ; 200,000 ocqués are manufac 
tured in Majada. Macedonia gains annually 
by the wool-trade about 270,000 piastres; of 


this sum Venice pays 35,000; Ancona 25,00Q; 
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Leghorn and Genoa 60,000; and Marseilles | steel ware 54,000; copper kitchen utensils and 
150,000. The English and Dutch do not buy | gildings 115,000 piastres. The whole Ger- 
Greek wool. The French mix it with the | man trade is in the hands of Greeks. Vienna 


wool of Bearn and Rousillon, and make a very 
great profit, as they manufacture it into cloths 
which are exported to the Levant. 

The French and English are the only 
Franks in Salonichi who are an organized bo- 
dy. The English trade has been in the hands 
of a company ever since 1606. It consists of 
400 members; and each Protestant English- 
man, who pays 20 guineas, may become a 
member. They are obliged to swear not to 
lend their name to any foreigner, and not to 
barter any goods but against national produce. 
All payments and investments in hard 


their capital from ome staple to another, and 
employ it as they please. Whoever is not a 
member of the company, cannot trade to the 
Levant, or he pays 20 per cent. compensation. 

In Salonichi the English factory maintains 
two houses, which trade in cloths, shalloons, 
linen, tin, lead, raw and wrought iron, watch- 
es, precious stones, and some colonial produce. 
London cloths, as they are called, are sold to 
the value of about 15,200 piastres; others of a 
better quality, on the contrary, to the amount 
of 72,500 piastres; the annual sale of shal- 
loons brings in 180,000 piastres; and Indian 
stuffs 100,000 piastres. English tin isin great 
request. ‘The company dispose of from 5 to 
G00 tons, at 80 to 100 piastres each: the 
whole consumption amounts to the value of 
58,666 piastres. Lead 17,000, and iron, raw 
as well as wrought, about 10,000. 

But the trade in watches is more consider- 
able. Thirty dozen are sold yearly in Saloni- 
chi; as many in the Morea; 300 dozen in 
Constantinople; 100 dozen in Smyrna; 150 
dozen are sent to Syria, and 250 to Egypt. 
Each watch fetches from 80 to 120 piastres. 
Taking the medium at 100, the watch trade 
produces annually 1,332,000 piastres ; of which 
36,000 are paid in Salonichi. The English 
watch makers themselves are astonished at the 
number of watches sent to the Levant; and 
say in joke, ** the Turkish cities are paved with 
them.” Nothing, however, is more natural, 
than that watches should be in great request in 


acountry where,there are neither public clocks: 


nor sun-dials, and where religion enjoins 
rayer five times a day at particular hours, 
ithin the last fifty years the watch trade has 
been doubled. The most considerable share 
of the trade with the Levant is carried on by 
Germany. Goods to the value of 500,000 
piastres are exported to Germany, of which 
only one-third are in exchange, the remainder 
is paid for in money. 
German produce sent to Turkey never ex- 
ceeds 2,000,000 piastres. It consists of wool- 
len cloths about 809,800; white stuffs and li- 
nen 385,750; glass 140,000 ; porcelain 40,000; 


money | 
are prohibited ; yet they are allowed to transfer 


and Salonichi are the two great staples of it. 
Austria, one year with another, coms to the 
value of 6,000,000 of florins in dollars and se- 
quins which are sent to Turkey. M. Beaus 
jour pretends that from the year 1 741 to 1770, 
140 iillions of florins were coined solely for 
the Turkish trade. Since that time to 1790, 
this sum must have increased with the trade, 
which our author reckons at two-fifths. 

The Ltalian trade with Salonichi amounts to 
1,074,000 piastres; the Dutch to 50,400; the 
Russian to 960,000. France imported goods 
to the value of 1,310,000 piastres. The exe 
ports to Greece amount to 1,163,000  piastres. 
‘The whole export trade of Greece amounts to 
nine millions, and its imports in goods may be 
reckoned at five millions. ‘The English and 
Russians are the only nations who pay solely 
in goods. Greece is supposed to gain annually 
from the rest of Europe tour million piastress 

Marseilles receives yearly, either directly, or 
by way of Italy, five or six cargoes of oil s one 
or two of silk, cotton, dressed leather, vermil- 
lion, vallonea, and gall-nuts. The butter, 
wines, cliceses, fruits, and pulse, is exported 
only to Smyrna, Constantinople, or the islands 
of the Archipelago. The Beys of the coun- 
try, and the natives, conduct, now, the prin- 
cipal part of the commerce; and the Euro- 
pean merchants are merely brokers, who bu 
in harvest, to sell when the market rises. The 
Greeks are, often, more than a match for them 
in this traffic. 

Corinth, from whence that valuable kind 
of grape which we call Corinths, Currants de- 
rives its name, cultivates less and less annually, 
of this fruit. 

The Morea is perhaps the most thickly co- 
vered with beautiful and productive olive trees, 
of any country upon earth. The respect of the 

pulace for these trees attributes to them a 

ind of sanctity when they are loaded with 
fruit: to cut off a branch from a tree in this 
state, would be accounted a crime which would 
subject the culprit to general censure, This is 
one of those superstitions founded in nature 
which flourished in antient times as well as in 
the present: in the orations of Isocrates we 
have an imperfect copy of a pleading against a 
person for having injured an olive tree which 
stood at the extremity of his premises, but 
without them, and as it belonged to nobody, 
was deemed sacred to Minerva: public utility 
has new taken place of Minerva, the prin- 
ciple of the pores persuasion appears to be 
the same. The oil of the Morea has a green- 
ish cast, but its flavour is exquisite: and it has 
no smell. At Coron is prepared a considers 
able quantity of black olives, tor exportation, 
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“To vue Epiror or tHe Literary 
PANORAMA, 


Billericay, Essex, 19th Oct. 1806. 


Sir ;—It it with much pleasure that I com- 
ply with your request, in communicating my 
case and cure to the world, through your 
valuable publication, in hope that the benefit 
I have received may become general in this 
country, where consumptions are so prevalent, 
and so fatal. 

“In consequence of too great exertions and 
fatigue in my official duty, this dreadful com- 
plaint was brought upon me, and I was ina 
very dangerous way from Febmiary 1805 ;_ and 
for some time past without even the least 
prospect of recovery ; having too long disre- 
‘garded the first symptoms of attack, from 
the very uncommon success 1 had experienced 
in the cure of pulmonary complaints, even 
almost in their last stage, for more than 30 
years (being a physician myself), and the 
ame urgent pressure of official duty bearing 
also very hard upon me for many months 
after J was first taken all; until at last it 
obstinately resisted every remedy, and | had 
no hopes of recovery, even in August last. 

I had a spasmodic or convulsive cough con- 
tinually, so violent as to cause me to retch, 
and bring up blood, as well as what I ate or 
drank, being worse in the night, when pro- 
fuse nocturnal perspirations reduced me to ex- 
treme debility. I expectorated or spit con- 
tinually from my lungs, so much, as to be 
obliged to keep a bason beside me all day, | 
and two during the night, and always mixed 
with blood. The pain in my breast was so 
severe, constantly day and night, that human 
nature could hardly endure it, exactly like an 
iron hand grasping my heart as hard as possi- 
ble, which has often caused me to faint with 
‘torturing pain, and this was always upon ine 
more or less severe. I had no appetite to any 
food, and what I took was forced, to support 
mature, and made me quite sick and ready to 
fetch always afterwards. 

Last year I subsisted entirely on boiled 
-potatoes, without butter or salt, and nothing 
else whatever except 3 dry biscuits and a bason 
_of tea morning and evening, in order to 
subdue the hectic fever that undermined my 
constitation ; this I continued for 5 months, 
until my most worthy and ever respected 
friend Dr. Reynolds concurred with me in 
opinion, that 1 might make use of some 
light animal food. I had consequently en- 


tirely Jost my strength, and there was not an 
ounce of muscular flesh upon my whole 
body. In every position, either lying down, 
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sitting, standing, or walking, | was uneasy and 
in pain, there being no flesh to cover my 
bones, and no fat to prevent the viscera in a 
xecunbent posture from the pressure of the 


[574 
ribs within the thorax or breast. No drink 
of any kind, not even water agreed with me, 
and | consequently drank nothing. Such 
was my deplerabile condition, that I never 
had a quarter of an hour's cessation from, 
pain, night or day, for nearly two years past, 
and to that extreme degree, that even the 
pain of the largest blisters | considered as 
nothing; and my whole strength was entirely 
gone, being scarcely able to walk. 

All these alarming symptoms, which had 
so long and obstinately resisted the usual reme- 
dies in such cases, were first ameliorated, 
then relieved, and at last finally cured and 
completely removed by a large and plentiful 
use of ripe currants: viz. the white Antwerp 
currant, then the white and red mixed, and 
lastly the red only. I ate them at night jaist 
before I slept, in the morning as svon as Z 
awoke, after breakfast, dinner, and tea, 1 
the quantity of 3 and 4 pints a day. 

I lost my cough ; my spitting ceased ; 
appetite returned ; and I could eat nlentfully 
of any food, and with a good relish, even 
sometimes too great a quantity so as to pro- 
duce sickness, which however currants would 
always immediately renuove ;—the pain in 
my breast ceased ; my strength gradually re- 
turned, and my flesh also, trom eating 
heartily ; (for I relish my food much more 
than ever ] did in my life) ; and I have re- 
covered better health than I have had fox 
years past. 

My habit of body was quite costive, dur- 
ing the whole time { was recovering, so that 
I was under ‘the necessity of using half an 
ounce of tartarized infusion of senna, at 
night, about 5, 9, 17, or 23 days asunder. 

Soon after 1 began to amend, the eurrante 
here were exhausted, and I beeame wore 
even in 24 hours, but recovered immediately 
upon a plentifal supply of currants. 


After they were gone, I used tamatinds, 
with pretty good success, as a substitute; but 
conserve of roses and acid of lemons mixed, did 
not answer the same purpose. However I 


‘have left off every thing fora considerable 


time, except my usual food, and table beer 
for my drink, having used no wine, spirits, 
ale, or porter, for 21 years past. 

Since my recovery I haye heand of a ] 
of 29, and a gentleman of 74, who have alse 
been recovered, by the liberal use of cur- 
rants, of eonswuptions of 3 years contie 
nuance, whose lives had likewise been de 
spaired of, 

Flattering myself that this may prove higha 
ly beneficial to the afflicted, lam, with the 
best wishes, ° Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
FerpinaND SMYTH Srusar 
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LITERARY ADVICES FROM AUSTRIA, FROM 
LETTERS OF JULY, 1806. 

The sale of beoks, although reduced very 
low in Germany, has no where suffered so 
much as in the Austrian States. In better 
times the commerce in books in Austria was 


never very flourishing, one reason was, that | 


good articles were seldom oflered to the book- 
sellers, and another that they deterred many 
authors of reputation by their niggardly pro- 
posals. The name of Vienna on the title 
page was enough to impede the success of a 
work. Can any thing good come from 
Vienna? was the question of muny foreign- 
ers; and not altogether ‘without reason. 
Among a continual round of eating and 
drinking, restlessness and noise, the resiraints 
of the censurate, and the manifest want of 
inclination for the nobler employment of the 
mind, evinced by the higher classes, how 
could any thing sublime or menial flourish ? 
Very few of those to whose care is committed 
the reputation of the country — to feel 
the importance of this ebject. ‘The few no- 
ble minds which take a higher stand, are 
retty much isolated, and are not understood. 

0 attention is directed to improve the native 
dialect, and from ignorance of a better lan- 
gu e, the Austrian patois is spoken in 

e best circles, wherein one might expect 
to find superior information. It must indeed 
be acknowledged, that there is no province 
in Germany where the youth are more tor- 
mented with the etymological part of the 
German language ; yet at the same time none 
where such bad German is spoken, and for 
the greater part written, asin Austria. Lite- 
rary excellence is no where so little valued as 
in Vienna, A delight in cavalcades and 
dogs, and an unreserved devotion to the spirit 
of commerce, in the eyes of most people, 
constitute a valuable man. How is it pos- 
sible, under these circumstances, that any 
thing distinguished in the republic of litera- 
ture, can appear in the imperial residence ? 
It has ofien been observed that people of the 
greatest literary reputation, and the most ex- 
traordinary diligence while they remained 
abroad, immediately as they choose Vienna 
for their residence, have relinquished the 

th of literature. Notwithstanding these 
acts, theguperior booksellers here, have in 

neral business to advantage. 
eople buy books, at least, if they do not 
read them. Several: booksellers indeed, have 
kept large stocks on hand. Degen published 
superb works. The late Director of Came- 
sina’s concern, Beck, edited very important 


works in a ue elegant style: Geistinger 


did the same, Schaumburg, who doubt- 
less keeps the best assortment, and serves his 
customers with the greatest promptitude, has 
edited many valuable articles. But few pub- 


lications meet the wished for sale; and, it 
was therefore natural that one bookseller 
after another, should either cease from keep- 
ing stock, or reduce it very low, and now, 
when there is little demand, the dealers 
are too fearful to undertake any thing con- 
siderable. Geistinger appears to risque the 
most, and to succeed with some articles from 
Hosor, Glatz, and Trattinik ; but in his pub- 
lications he reckons much on a fair exterior. 
The mob of pirates and dealers in piracies, 
find the most advantage. 

This great monarchy does not produce one 
distinguished public paper. Our political 
newspapers are sick: some in a consumption, 
others in a dropsy. For some time there was 
talk of the eee appearances of a journal, 
under the title of Austrian Leaves (Oester- 
reichische Blatten) which was to embrace 
much, but at present nothing is said about 
it. There are some appearances as if the 
Censuraechere would unobservedly become 
milder: at least many free spoken words in 
the foreign news-papers, receive the ‘* tole- 
ratur,” if not the admittitur.” "The more 
noble wish that those who sit at the helm 
may read and ponder these words; and, 
what might be of the best consequence, would 
lay them before the sovereign, who by the 
great candour of his mind, and the rare u 
rightness and goodness of his heart, might 
easily receive other and more correct views 
of many important subjects, whereby cer- 
tainly various things assume a more friendly 
form, and the general welfare of the mo- 
narchy might be greatly promoted. For a tru- 
ly noble mind to shew itself it in the Empire 
of Austria, will be very difficult, when the 
ere characters in the state, do net cherish 
a literary and scientific education, nor excite 
emulation by honours and public distinctions. 
A more free and liberal turn of mind is great- 
ly wanted, a disposition fettered by no censu- 
rate unnecessarily rigid, and frustrated by no 
little pedagogic school plan, a spirit secure 


from the suspicion of mean 


minds, who view but one side of a question. 
Those who know our beloved emperor, and 
his enlightened ministry, assure us, loudly, 
that a national turn of mind, of this nobler 
description, might easily be hoped for, if it 
attained publicity enough to engage the at- 
tention of a prince who judges so candidly, 
and intends so uprightly as Francis II. Of 
the literary journals, that of Halle is the 
most read; after this, that of Jena; of 
other periodical works, the Free thinker (Das 
Freymuthige) is most in request, and after 


| that the Gazette for the eiegant world (Zei- 


tung fiir du elegant wilt.) The Minerva of 
the lively and industrious Archenholtz, which 
since the breaking out of the last war, con- 
tains many pertinent remarks and sentiments 
of serious import, relative to Austria, is here 
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rad with much approbation, Greatly is it 
wished, that many truths contained therein, 
might engage the attention of our monarch. 
The gazette of Neuwied retains its former 
esiimation, and notwithstanding much dis- 
torted and superficial reasoning, enjoys a 
gieat reputation among the higher rauks. 

The booksellers in the provinces, for the 
most part do no business of consequence ; but 
occupy themselves principally with pirated 
editions. In Hungary, especially, the trade 
in books is rendered difficult in many ways. 
In Presburg, Schwaiger does the most busi- 
ness; he also travels through the country 
with books. In Pest, Hartleben has at- 
‘tempted to become an editor, which is rather 
an untisual thing there: but the attempt is 
not likely to boast of great success. ‘These 
Hungarian towns have the most commerce in 
books ; in most other towns of that country, 
the bookbinders are at the same time book- 
sellers, or rather bookbrokers. 

The Gazette of and for Hungary, edited 
by Schedius, appears in the present state of 
r Oh commerce in books, not likely to be soon 
resumed. Bredelyky's contributions to the 
topography of Hungary which contain many 

things, is not relinquished, but will 
concluded with the fourth volume. The 
industrious Kovachich continues very active 
in the history and literature of his country ; 
he is now occupied with the idea of a new 
edition of the Corpus juris Hungarici, much 
augmented by many happily discovered old 
imperial statutes. The historian, Von Eugel, 
appears in his historical character to keep 
holiday. Schwartner is still; and if the 
times do not soon improve, by-and-by every 
thing will be still ; but it will be the stillness 
of the tomb. 
We shall add a succinct view of the 
AUSTRIAN JOURNALS. 

It is well known, that the patriotic jour- 
nal of M. André, counsellor of education, at 
Brunn, ceased with the month of June 1805, 
M. André having been invited into Bavaria ; 
however he is not yet gone thither, on ac- 
- count of the war, and other circumstances. 
A competent successor to continue this useful 
and much read journal has not been found. 

A Journal which M. Von Hanke, in Ol- 
mutz, intended to have published, under the 
title of Slawenka, and of img ha number 
appeared in 4to in 1804, from the University 

ress, at Buda, is interrupted by his pow 

is number contained a critical account 
of a copy of an ‘old Sclavonian Bible, in 
possession of the editor's family, which is by 
no means 4 master-piece of criticism ; and 
evinces no fundamental knowledge of the 
Selavonian lapguage. A journal is published 
at Prague, entitled Slawin, ‘* a message 
from Bohemia to all Sclavonian nations,” by 
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Joseph Dobrowski, member of the Royal 
Bohemian Society of Sciences at Prague, and 
of the learned Society at Warsaw. In 8vo., 2 
numbers cost. 1 florin. 

Another journal is likewise published at 
Prague, quarterly, under the title Hlasatel 
Cesky, ‘* The Bohemian Prophet,” by Mr. 
John Negedly, Doctor of Laws, and Pro- 
fessor of the Bohemian Language and Lite- 
rature in the University there. The object 
of this publication is to combine entertain- 
ment with information, but especially the 
a and perfecting of the Bohemian 
anguage and literature. Two numbers have 
appeee’> whose contents correspond with 
this object. They include translations of se- 
lect pieces from Lucian, Cicero, Pope, and 
the Messiah of Klopstock. ‘The editor is as- 
sisted by Witseh Negedly, J. Mysliwecki, 
Joseph } ungman, and others. : 

Mr. Stephen Kultsar has entitled his paper, 
published at Pest, in the Hungarian lan- 
guage, Hazat tudositasok, ‘< Advices of our 
native Country.” He has already more than 
200 subscribers ; and the Comitates wish to 
remove the prohibition, by which he can 
insert nothing but domestic Hungarian arti- 
cles. A sheet is published twice a week, 
since July 2, Price tor the half year, 4 flo- 
rins. Mr. Kaultsar, formerly Professor of 
Elocution, and tutor to: the young Count 
Festerits, writes a pure Hungarian style. 
This journal finds its way into the neigh- 
bouring countries, as Servia, Bosnia, Mol- 
davia, and Walachia. We flatter ourselves 
that it will furnish us with various articles 
which may increase our acquaintance with 
the state and productions of Hungary. 


— = = 


PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 


———homo sum 
Humanum nihil a me altenum puto, 


PROTESTANT DISSENTERS’ GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 


The Dissenters, by which we mean those 
interests which were recognized as such by 
the Toleration Act, have during a number of 
years been little ocher than the contempt or 
the clergy of the establishment, whenever 
general learning or extensive literatyfe, biblical 
or classical, was in question, Ver¥ few works 
entitled to the appe ation of ** learned,” in 
a superior style, have originated among them, 
since the valuable volumes of the industrious 
and liberal Lardner, or those of the ingenious 
and praise-worthy Hariner. 

The Watts’s and the Doddridge’s of for- 
mer days have not lately had their equals, 
among those who profess to be their descen- 
dants ; nor has the mantle of any distinguished 
leader known to us fallen, with a double 
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portion of his spirit, on a favoured disciple. 
Sensible of this truth, and desirous of re- 
moving the cause of it, the principal cha- 
racters among the Independent and Baptist 
interests, chiefly, have conceived that the 
want of early education has in great measure 
impeded the maturity of those talents which 
the body cannct suppose to be wanting, though 
not manifested by any striking marks of vi- 
gour or exertion. ‘They have therefore cir- 
culated an address, in which they remind 
their friends, that the primitive Dissenters 
were so far from being averse to the aceom- 
plishments of literature, that they were mostly 
eminent for learning; and some have immor- 
talized themselves by their works. They re- 
present the Dissenters as rapidly resumin 

their esteem for literary attainmenis, an 

desirous of enjoying among themselves those 
facilities for acquiring them, from .which 
they are excluded by the constitution of the 
En ‘lish Universities. 

‘They propose especially to benefit youth 
intended for the sacred office ; and those who 
may become teachers of youth. They ob- 
serve, with a severity which they surely 
would have thought unjustifiable in others, 
that, ‘ the incompetence of perhaps the 
majority of this class is proverbial ;—the 
union of talents and character is so rare, that 
when the inquiring parent has, with pleasing 
‘surprize, discovered a single imstance, it Is 
not probable that he will find a vacancy for his 
child.” They lament also ‘* the gross igno- 
rance of some engaged in the important office 
of thechristian ministry ;”—the very question 
of “ looking for tutors, critics, and (religious) 
advocates,” reminds them of a mortifying 
fact, i. c. that they are very scarce. Now if 
such be the acknowledged —e of their 

ublic instructors, what, it might be asked, 
is that of their instructed ?—They have there- 
fore determined to establish an institution 
which may remedy this evil; and as we re- 
joice in every attempt to effect the promotion 
of literature, we cannot but wish that the 

roposal may revive that spirit, of which the 

Yissenters acknowledge themselves to have 
been of late so lamentably destitute. The 
following, is the plan proposed : 

I. That, in order to secure and advance 


_ solid learning among Evangelical Dissenters, 


it appears highly desirable that a seminary be 

established, in which religious and moral 

principles shall be vigilantly inculeated. 
iI. That, in order to carry this design into 


elect, a day-school, in some convenient and | 


healthy part of the metropolis, shall be esta- 
blis! searly as possible... 

T bet ‘boys shall be admitted 
jnto this school, on terms to be specified 
when the plan is matured. 

1V. That the committee shall have power 


admit, gratuitously, a numibgs of boys be- 


side the above eighty, not exceeding twenty, 
sons of ministers, or others, who may be in 
contined circumstances. 

V. That gentlemen, subscribing one guinea 
annually, shall be annual governors, and 
those who subscribe ten guineas at one pay- 
ment, shall be governors for life. 

V1. That a committee of twenty-four gen- 
tlemen shall be appointed, of whom six shall 
be ministers. 

VI. The committee shall elect all officers, 
except the president and treasurer ; shall ad- 
just, in concurrence with the masters, the 
plan of edueation; shall fix the terms on 
which boys not on the foundation shall be 
educated ; shall fill up vacancies on the founs 
dation, and superintend all affairs. 

Vill. That eight members of the com- 
mittee, two of whom shall be ministers, shall 
go out annually, in rotation. 

IX. That a president and treasurer shall 
be chosen at the annual meeting of the go- 
vernors ; who shall be, ex officio, members of 
the committee. 

X. ‘There shall be a head master, a second 
master, and an assistant master, for the clas- 
sical departments, one of whom shall be 
qualified to act as mathematical master. 
‘here shall also be a master for writing and 
arithmetic. 

XI. Candidates for the office of masters 
must be well recommended as men of sound 
learning, evangelical principles, and esta-. 
blished character. 

XII. The business of the school shall be 
commenced and concluded with prayer every 


way 

"XIIL. A general meeting shall be held in 
the school-room, on the first Wednesday in 
January ‘and in July, at one o'clock in the af- 
ternoon. The meeting in January shall be 
called the annual meeting, when the presi- 
dent, treasurer, and committee shall be ap- 
pointed, and the accounts audited. At every 
general meeting the minutes of the last ge- 
neral meeting shall be read and submitted for 
confirmation. 

XIV. The committee shall have power to 
call a general meeting, by giving at least oue 


_ week’s notice to all the governors. 


V. The committee shall meet once a 
month in the school-room, or other proper 
place ; five of them shall form a quorum. 

XVI. That three auditors shall be ap- 
pointed annually to examine the accounts. 

XVII. That no resolution, proposed at a 
general meeting, unless recommended by 
the eomnuttee, shall be entered asa rule, un 
til it has been confirmed at a succeeding ge- 
neral mecting, 


This business has been taken up seriously, 
and the institution is advancing. The Trea« 


surer is Fayell, Esq. Borough. 
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CATHOLIC MISSION IN CHINA. 


[Translated from the Mémorial Européen 
of Tuesday, June?, 1806.] 


Extract from several Letters written by the 
Missionaries of the Foreign Missionary Se- 
minary at Paris, dated from the Province 
of Sutchuen, in China. 


Tue Christian religion continues to make 
sensible progress in this province : 5181 hea- 
thens have embraced the faith in the course 
of the last year; 6039 children have been 
baptised. ¢ infidels come of their own ac- 
cord to be instructed, and to request books ; 
which we gratuitously distribute among them, 
in order to acquaint them with both doctrines 
and morality. The mildness of the govern- 
ment, and the manner in which it conducts 
itself with respect to the Christians, make us 
hope to enjoy peace. We have experienced 
no persecutions under the government of the 
hew emperor. The mandarins no longer re- 
ceive the denunciations which the Pagans 
used to bring against us, on account of our 
religion. Religious assemblies are publicly 
held, without any interruption from the city 
governors. 

In the district of Tonquin, a Christian, 
who had refused to give money for the sup- 
port of a superstitious ceremony, was dis- 
charged by the collectors froma silk manufac- 
tory, where he gained his wry The newly 
baptized, vexed to see himself compelled to 
abandon his trade, entered an action against 
them. The mandarins gave the verdict in 
favour of the Christian; and said to his ad- 
versaries, ‘* Since the Christians ask you for 
no money for the exercise of their religion, 
you have no right to ferce it from them for 
yours.” —In another district, a Christian ha- 
ving refused to contribute toa é@omedy, where- 
in the Pagans made eulogia on their idols, 
was beaten by the collectors. ‘The affair 
having been carried before the govern- 
ment of the place, they ordered the col- 
lectors to be arrested ; and each of them to 
receive fifteen blows on their feet, for en- 
deavouring, by their private authority, to 
force the Christians to contribute to a religious 
ceremony contrary to their consciences. In- 
deed, the converts hold their assemblies pub- 
Jicly, without any opposition from the go- 
vernment; and religion is preached in all pub- 
lic places and markets, without any obstacle 
being putin the way by the superintendants. 
After such a decided toleration, there is the 
greatest reason to hope foran extensive progress 
to be made here in christianity, if a sufficient 
number of evangelical labourers will bat 
come to us, in order to preach in this vast 
province. It is 300 leagues trom east to west 
and 320 fr>m north to south. It contains 12 


@ticsof th first order, 19 of the second, and 
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110 of the third; and ten others which are 
called Ting, and are a part of the twelve first : 
it is divided into four parts, the east, west, 
north, and south. ‘True religion is nearly 
equally spread through those four parts and has 
made nearly equal progress. In the eastern di- 
vision are reckoned 117 societies of Christians, 
172 in the west, 43 in the north, and 132 
in the south. The number of Christians in 
the whole, amounts to 48,000; whereas in 
1785 there were only 24. But, in order to 
visit and administer to all the converts, an 
immense tract of country must be traversed, 
whilst there are, from the seminary at Paris, 
only four Missionaries, comprehending the 
Bishop and nineteen Chinese priests. We 


now endeavouring to establish a national 


clergy. The schools in which the Christian 
religion is taught, are not at all disturbed. 
The Pagans sometimes request us to admit 
their children, in order to teach them to read 
the school writers, and write their charac- 
ters. We have in this province sixty-two 
christian schools ; of which 35 are boys, and 
29 girls. It is melancholy to think we cannot 
increase these institutions ; the poverty of the 
inhabitants generally foibids it. The empe- 
ror has sent for two new Lazarist Missionaries 
to Pekin, who left Canton last summer, in 
order to go to the capital. 

By these letters we find that the hordes 
of rebels who troubled the ampire in 1803, 
are entirely dispersed ; and that the late ree 
ports of civil war, rumoured abroad by some 
misinformed merchants, deserve no ercdit. 


Freze ror Tue Poor. 
To the Editor of the Lrrerary Panorama. 


Mr. Editor ;—I_ was much pleased to find 
in your first number, a brief eulogium on 
the intention, and management of the only 
Free Chapel yet established in London, for 
the accommodation of the poor; and by this 
specimen of your attention to such philans 
thropic, and traly chrisiian undertalungs, I 
am imduced to offer a few remarks on the 
eneral utility of churches or chapels of this 
Scsnsion, under the direction of such regular 
earnest and orthodox ministers, as that in 
West Street is favoured with, I have been 
for many years, an observer of the increasin: 
depravity of all orders in society} I hay 
deeply lamented the growing evil, but, alas 
have not till lately been cheered by a gloom 
of hope, that this source of national calamity, 
may checked and even dred ap, if mea- 
sures are adopted and exeguied, (with an 
energy equal to that above Vluded to; and a3 
strongly recomm. oy the venerable and 
pious bishor the diocese), to procure 
comfortable sce namod.tions for the poor: 
not in the workneuse, but in the house of 
God. It may be sad, and a lamentable 
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it is, that the churches we have already, are 
not half filled: but whether they are or are 
not filled, they are effectually bagricadoed 
“Against the poor, by the practice of letting 
out the seats: and thus, from the great laxity 
of morals among the superior the 
ws, with but few exceptions, are like the 
town houses of our nobility in summer, occu- 
ied only, if at all, by a servant. If there 
7 any solid reason for excluding the poor from 
the seats in their meg church, because the 
rich can pay for them without being obliged 
to occupy them in person at the regular times 
of service, the same reason evinces the neces- 
sity of providing seats expressly for those who 
are now in a measure excommunicated. ‘The 
to be derived from the religious instruc. 

tion of the poor is incalculable; and, happi- 
ly, it is discernible in the effects already pro- 
diced, among some of them, by this very 
Chapel; where a congregation, at once the 
most attentive and numerous, assembles in 
comfort, twice every Sunday, morning and 
evening, for divine worship, according to the 
strictest rules and doctrines of the established 
Church. Of this congregation I have the 
satisfaction to know personally some indivi- 
duals, formerly, indeed, the most abandoned 
profligates, and who mouldered away all their 
spare time at the alehouse, both Sunday and 
working day, to the ruin of themselves and 
families ; but now, like the man delivered from 
the evil spirit, they are found sitting, cloath- 
ed, and in their right minds, living witnesses 
in this house of God, and in their families, 
to the prevailing and persuasive energy of re- 
ligion, and religious instruction, zealvusly 
and plainly enforced. 1 know of many who 
declare they have reason to bless Ged, for ha- 
ving put it into the heart of the founder of 
this Chapel, to afford them an opportunity 
of hearing the words of life; to which they 
were before strangers, and were likely so to 
continue, on account of their inability to 
stand in the Church through weakness of 
body; and to pay for a seat, through indi- 


nee. 

I do not know how far covering the 
whole area of a church with pews for hire 
has the sanction of our establishment, brit I 
know, that while there are any poor in a 

irish there ought to be a place for them at 
“hurch ; or how ean we expect their manners 
should be corrected, their minds informed, 
their morals, personal and relative, be im- 
pn. or theirsouls be saved? 1 hope, Sir, 
y stating what I have myself witnessed, to 
encourage others’ in undertakings of a like 
kind ; a conviction of the xecessi/ y of which 
is, 1] believe, encreasing. 

lam, &e. 
PHILOPAUPERIS. 

*,* We understand that 2 Free Church is 
at Binaingham also; and another 
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EXCERPTA. 

Mr. Philips has lately published in five 
pocket volumes, price 25s., ‘* Memoirs of 
«© a Traveller, now in Retirement, written 
“« by himself.” The author is the Rev. Mr. 
Dutens. The volumes contain a variety of 
anecdotes; many of which the writer had the 
best opportunity for authenticating, having 
moved in those exalted circles wherein they 
occurred. Some are extremely curious. The 
writer's observation has demonstrated beyond 
denial, that vice and misery are inseparable 
companions. Had he depicted the former in 
its true colours, as it must have appeared to 
him, he might have prevented the incautious 
from suffering its effects in the latter. 

The following excerpts are amusing. 

Having remarked the extreme melancholy 
of Lady Charlotte Burgoyne’s air, one day 
after she had left us, 1 begged to know the 
reason of her sadness. ‘* Her health is not 


«« very good,” said Miss Pitt, ‘* and she is | 


afraid that she is going to die; and, to 
strengthen her apprehensions, a Scotch 
footman, who has lived some years in the 
family, eight days ago begged permission 
to speak to her in private: he then told 
her that he was a native of a part of Scot- 
land, where certain families had the gift 
of foreseeing what would happen; or, as 
the English call it, second sight; that he 
belonged to one of those families, and ha- 
ving foreseen that his lady had only fifteen 
days to live, he thought it his duty to in- 
form her of it, that she might turn her 
attention towards the final arrangement of 
her affairs, and the salvation of her soul. 
Poor Lady Burgoyne has been so alarmed 
at this prediction, that she is unable to re- 
sist the impression which it makes upon 
her spirits, her husband perceiving her de- 
jection, she has related to him the cause ; 
_ and though the General has caned the im- 
prudent teotman, and discharged him, he 
cannot banish from the mind of his wife 
the solemn idea of her having no more than 
eight days to live.” 
We were all impatient for the expiration of 
these eight days, that Lady Charlotte Bur- 
goyne might regain the tranquillity of mind 
so necessary for her health. She, in fact, 
escaped from the of the pro-+ 
pheey, for she did not die until twenty years 
afterwards. Had fear then destroyed her, a 
circumstance very possible, the prophecy 
would have excited wonder, and the pro- 
phet would have been followed with ap- 
plause. 


The Marquis de Prié played very deeply, 
and very fortunately. He once won ten 
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thousand louis from M. de Chauvelin, the 
French ambassador :. he received half the sum 
in cash ; anda bill for the remainder, payable 
in six months. ‘The ready money having 
lasted him only three weeks, he sold the am- 
bassador’s bill toa Jew of Turin, for a sum 
of three thousand louis. The ambassador, 
roy to hear that his bill had got into the 

ands of a Jew at so low a price, borrowed 
what money he wanted of the Prince de 
Conti: he then went to the Marqui¢, and 
demanded his bill. ‘The latter being obliged 
toconfess that he had sold it to a Jew, the 
ambassador complained to the Chevalier Os- 
sorio, and insisted upon paying the full 
amount of his bill into the hands of the 
Marquis. The Chevalier obliged the Jew to 
return the bill to the Marquis; who thus re- 
ceived, in spite of hiinself, the full amount 
from the ambassador. At last, though his 
friends calculated that, in three or four years, 
he had won seventy-five thousand louis, and 
though he had besides very considerable pro- 
perty, his excessive profusion so completely 
deranged his affairs, that the King of Sardinia 
was obliged to sequestrate his property, for the 
payment of his debts. 


The Piedmontese have many amiable qua- 
lities. The people of rank are courteous and 
brave : pall 2 attached to all foreigners, 
except the French ; against whom they have 
a natural antipathy, arising from their having 
been almost constantly at war with them. 
They are very inquisitive ; and expert in find- 
ing out people's characters, particularly those 
of strangers. Having nothing todo but togos- 


sip, the most trifling subject is always argued - 


till there is nothing more to say upon it. 
Whenever a stranger arrives who merits their 
attention, they instantly visit him, shew him 
every politeness, and enter into conversation 
with him: and at night, in their parties, 
every thing they have learnt, and every thing 
that has been’said, is canvassed again; an 

the new comer is better known in ‘Turin in 
three days, than he would be in Paris or Lon- 
don during a residence of as many months. 
The inhabitants are naturally well-disposed, 
but they are not destivate of cunning; on the 
contrary, they are indefatigable in devising 
means ‘to accomplish any object they have in 
view. They are docile, sociable, and indus- 
trious. 

The women of Turin are very handsome ; 
their complexion is finer than that of any 
other females in Europe, but they are not so 
well formed as the English women. ‘They 
are lively, witty, amiable, and fond of those 
little trieks which are natural to the sex in 
all parts of the world, and which prevail more 
or less, in proportion to the degree of gallantry 
in vogue. 


Whils the Russian Count Schouvaloff was 
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at Rome, he lived in a house built upon the 
ruins of the tomb of Augustus; the walls of 
the tomb serving asa terrace for his apart- 
ment. He gave dinners to foreign noblemen, 
and frequently had charming concerts. One 
day, wen several Englishmen’ were of his 
party, I could not help reflecting upon the 
vast difference which seventeen centuries had 
produced in that spot. We saw a man, the 
native of a country of which the Romans had 
not the smallest idea ; and the inhabitants of 
which, together with all the people of the 
north, they called Hyperboreans ;—we saw, 
I say, an Hyperborean, giving musical con- 
certs upon the tomb of Augustus to the En- 
glish ; who in that emperor's time were 
known only asa tribe of naked savages that 
painted their bodies (as the savages of Americe 
still do,) and from that custom were called 
Picts. 

I have been at the house of Prince Ester- 
hazi, in Hungary. He had two hundred 
guards his castle ; the cap- 
tain of his guards dined with him. After 
dinner an excellent band of music played 
while he took coffee; and he had two com- 


“panies of comedians constantly in his retinue, 


oue German and the other Italian. I know 
of no such establishment belonging to any 
other subject in Europe. Iwas at Presburg 
when he gave a ball and supper to the Em- 
press, ata league from the city. The supper 
was of three hundred covers ; and the refresh- 
ments at the ball were served by fifty of his 
guards, to whom he had on that occasion 
given uniforms embroidered with gold, 


We passed through Bohemia! which did 
not appear to me to wear a very pleasing face. 
It abounds in corn, and has also some consi- 
derable forests; bat what surpasses all belief, 
and is nevertheless very true, i3 the prodigious 
quantity of game of all sorts, which abounds 
in that kingdom. ‘The Prince Colloredo gave 
me an account of a hunting party which the 
L:mperor Francis I. made in the year 1755. 
‘There were twenty-three persons in the party, 
three of whom were ladies; the Princess 
Charlotte de Lorraine was oneof them. The 
chace lasted eighteen days, and during that 
time they killed 47,950 head of game and 
wild deer; of which 19 were stags, 77 roe- 
bucks, 10 foxes, 18,243 hares, 19,545 par- 
tridges, 9,499 pheasants, 114 larks, 35% 
quails, and 54 other birds. The Emperer 
hired 9,798 shots, and tle Princess Char- 
lotte 9,010; in all, there were 116,209 shots 
fired. 

I was witness to a circumstance I could 
not otherwise have believed, respecting the 
price of flowers in Holland; I saw four 
hundred and seventy-five guineas offered and 
rfased fora hyacinth. It was, to be sure, 
the os charming flower that ever was seen $c 
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it belonged to a florist of Haarlem, and ano- 
ther florist offered this price for it. The rea- 
son which the owner of it gave me for re- 
fusing the offer was, that his hyacinth was 
known to all the amateurs of Europe, aud 
that he sold the bulbs every year for more 
than the interest of five hundred guineas. 
These bulbs produced the same sort of flower, 
in all its beauty. 

It is necessary to make some stay in Flo- 
rence, to be able to appreciate the genius and 
character of its inhabitants. I have never 
found any people who unite, like themselves, 
such abundance of talent and wit with such 
simplicity of manners and good-nature. I 
found those qualities there more than any 
where else, among the nobility whom I most 
frequented, although | visited also several 
citizens’ houses, and observed the lower classes 
with attention. The Florentines have no na- 
tional vanity, though many have it with much 
less pretensions toit. ‘They do justice to stran- 
gers, and treat and welcome them with afla- 
bility. The ladies are extremely amiable, 
they have that gentleness, that goodness, and 
that engaging manner, which is so well suited 
to their sex. They have not the grace of 
French women, nor the noble deportment of 
the English, nor the studied air of the Ger- 
man or Dutch. They are satisfied with ha- 
ving a manner which is naturally their own ; 
and J have seldom seen women less affected, 
and of whom one could more easily see the 
character, in the countenance and manner 
thaa in those of Florence. This occasions 
them to appear as if they had not been cast 
in the same mould with the women of the 
nations 1 have just mentioned. In a word, 
1 believe that if their education was as much 
taken care of as that of other women, they 
would not be inferior to them. 

The custom at Chanteloup, after conversa-. 
tion or the promenade, was to retire, fora 
fw hours, each to his own apartment, This 
was what they called /avant-sotr. One 
either passed jt alone, or in making visits in 
the castle when the company was numerous. 
The Duke de Choiseul used to go to his sister, 
the Duchess de Grammont, with some of 
iheir most intimate friends; the Abbé Bar- 
thelemy to the Duchess de Choiseul, and the 
ethers where they pleased. We followed, in 
that respect, the custom at Paris, which was 
to pass the evenings with some friend until 
supper-time. 


I have known men who had 
made it somuch a habit, that they have been 
wretched if they had nota house where they 
cold regularly chat every evening. A story 
is told of the Duke de Niveracis, 4-propos 
to this supject. That, nobleman was inti- 
piately acquainted with the Countess de 
Rochefort, «and never omitted going to see 
her a sing’e evening, As she was a widow, 
and he a widower, one of his friends observed 
to hum, that it would be more convenient for 
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him to marry the lady. “I have often 
*« thought so,” said he, but one thing pre- 
“* vents me: in that case, where could | pass 
‘* my evenings?” 


Mr. Egerton has lately published, in four 
volumes, crown 8vo. price 20s., a work en- 
tiled ** The Belgian Traveller; or a Tour 
through Holland, France, and Switzerland, in. 
1804, 1805, 1806.” It assumes the form of let- 
ters, purporting to be written from the various 
places visited by the authcr. As letters, we 
may safely pronounce these volumes compo- 
sitions : as a collection of anecdotes, they 
are mingled: the horrors of the French do- 
minion, is their principal subject : we know, 
indeed, of our own personal knowlege, that 
many similar horrors are true, yet we leave 
these to rest on the authority of the writer. 
We shall not subject these volumes to a strict 
review ; but a sufficient idea of their con- 
tents, may be obtained by means of excerpts, 
which, ofcourse, are taken without any con- 
nection, 

The police at Utrecht seems more vigilant 
and troublesome than in most other Dretch 
cities. Before we entered it, the post-wag- 
gon was stopped by some French gensdarmes, 
who asked for our passports, which were de- 
livered by them to a French police commis- 
sary, who had his office near the gate. Af- 
ter his inspection was over, two gensdarmes 
accompanied the post-waggon and took the 
name of the inns, where we ordered the 
luggage to be carried. Arrived there, the 
first thing the landlord presented me with, 
even before I was shown my room, was a 
kind of police register, in which I was to 
write down from my passport, all the parti- 
culars concerning my person, character, 
figure, and business; | was also to mention 
to whom I was known in the place ; how long 
would be my stay; where I had slept the 
night before; and where I intended to travel 
from thence. To this humiliating formality, 
and to this insulting inquisition, Batavian ci- 
tizens were equally subject with foreigners. 

It was on a Sunday that I arrived in Amers- 
fort. After visiting a friend I went tochurch, 
where I] observed such shocking indecencies 
as | have never witnessed before in any place 
consecrated to a Supreme Being. Not onl 
most of the men had their heads covered wit 
their hats, bonnets, or night caps, but some, 
with great phlegm smoked their pipes, facing 


the clergyman preaching in the pulpit. The 
unconcern with which the audience remark- 
ed such scandalous behaviour, proved to me 
that it was neither new nor uncommon. In 
this idea 1 was confirmed by my friend, who 
lamented that sigce, (to use his own words) 
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the French friénds of liberty had taken upon 
themselves to regenerate Dutch patriots, the 
latter had degenerated both in morality, and 
religion to a level with the former, and they 
went to church as to a public house, dis- 

laying the same brutal manners and unfeel- 
ing minds. Heassured me that some of the 
lower people even carried with them to church 
gin or brandy as well as tobacco, and that 
the sermon of the preacher was frequently in- 
terrupted by the political discussions or vulgar 
jokes of the audience. Upon my inquiry 
whether blasphemy and sacrilege were not 
within the reach of the laws of the Batavian 
Republic, I was answered that in the revolu- 
tionary laws was no question of a God or of 
his worship, but that the most severe pains 
were pronounced against those, who men- 
tioned with disrespect revolutionary rulers. 
The professors of religion and its propagators, 
had also fallen into the same disrepute with 
religion itself. Every body is at full liberty to 
style them fools and hypocrites, and the Di- 
_vinity they adore, our Saviour, an impostor ; 
but was any one even to say that the Freach 
consuls or Gaterinn directors were criminal 
usurpers, and their supporters wicked accom- 
plices, the revolutionary laws would strike, 
nay, crush the culprit instantly. 


Before the revolution Amsterdam contain- 
ed, according to several statements, four hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants ; and of these only 
four thousand five hundred were reduced to 
beggary or a charge to the community. 
The calculation made up last year from offi- 
cial documents, proves that it has lost above 
one-fourth of its population, and that of the 
remainder nearly one-third, or eighty-five 
thousand souls, had no other resources but 
those which compassion allows to poverty ! 
What a terrible truth, what a horrible lesson 
to revolutionists, to reformers, and lovers of 
innovations! Yes, collections have been 
made not only in all churches and chapels, 
‘but magistrates, accompanied with clergymen, 
haye, from door to door, from house to house, 
implored generosity and pity for a wretched- 
ness bordering on despair. That, hawever, 
those donations, though liberal, are insuffi- 
cient, the misery seen every where, the sui- 
cides heard of, and the crimes read of, are 
palpable evidences. Here, where ten years 
ago not a beggar was suffered in the streets, 
you are now surrounded by hundreds implor- 
ing, tormenting, and even threatening. A 
single suicide at that time was the surprize, 
the terror, and the talk of the people for 
months, nay, for years; at present, every 
day, almost eyery hour, exhibits the most 
shocking spectacle, 


I was speaking the other day with an aide- 
de-camp of one of the French Generals of the 
many taxes, laid upon the Dutch; of their 
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approaching misery, and of the probability of 
the time not being remote, when they would 
be unable to contribute any more to the 
support of their French Alles. ‘* As to 
their taxes,” interrupted he, ‘* they are not 
taxed enough yet, nor can they be so misere 
able as their contemptible characters deserve ; 
but as long as we do not sce any ducats in 
circulation, their ruin cannot be so near as 
you seem to apprehend.” I remarked to him 
that ducats were not the current coins of the 
country, but bought and sold as all other mer- 
chandise, and every one had a rights to accept 
or refuse them when offered.—I have, cou- 
tinued I, with some warmth, seen Holland 
ten years ago, and therefore cannot but lament 
as a man, as a human being, its presert 
wretchedness. I will defy any traveller to 
mention a people in Europe suffering so 
much, fron complicated distress, as the 
middling and lower classes of this republic. 
Cities, towns, villages, and high roads 
swarm with beggars—such disgusting beg- 
gars, that they almost appear hideous to 
poverty itself. And these naked and wan- 
dering skeletons are not thus redueed by their 
own fault, by their own indolence, or by 
their own want of industry ; but from the 
doleful effects of the disorganised state of the 
civilised society of our days.—In 1794, not a 
single Batavian citizen subsisted by public 
alms, or by begging. —** You are prejudiced— 
much prejudiced in favour of the natives of 
this country ;” called out the aide-de-camp ; 
** could but France, with a single blow 
annihilate their whole race, it would be a 
blessing to Europe. They are a disgrace to 
the human species.” Alas! Poor Ho.- 
LAND!!! 


The English Artificers at Antwerp, whe- 
ther, as report says, dismissed from theirown 
country, during the last peace, or as having 
deserted over here, after being deluded by 
Buonaparté’s emissaries, deserve great pity. 
They are worse treated than our galley slaves, 
work harder and obtain only a third of ihe 
usual pay, the other two thirds will be paid 
at a peace with England. ‘This scanty 
allowance is not sufficient to support, without 
charitable donations of the compassionate, 
even their own existence, much less to 

rovide for the wants of wives and children. 

he latter now crowd, in rags, the streets, 
aud augment the great number of beggars 
here; lament their folly of having quitted 
their country, and accuse our government 
both of pertidy and cruelty. 

As several of these artificers have contrived 
means, notwithstanding the vigilance of 
Buonapart¢'s prefect of the marine, and of 
his subalterns, to escape to Holland, Germany, 
and England, they are now all shut up every 


| night, as the galley slaves, in dungeons of the 
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citadel. A printed ordinance, in the French 
and English languages, posted up at the gates 
of this city, informs them, that an attempt 
to desert from our naval arsenals and dock 
yards, is, in time of war, a capital crime, 
and will be punished as such; but though 
five of them had alreauy been exceuted i: 
consequence, another retaken last night was 
shot ie morning, and the person in whose 
house he was found concealed, has been 
fined twelve hundred livres, and is to stand 
in the pillory for four hours. I saw him 
march to death with a great dez] of courage, 
by turns singing God save the King! Rule 
Britannia! and cursing Buonaparte’s tvran- 
ny. He was under forty years of age ; his 
n me wus Hughes, and he has left a widow 
and four children io mourn his untimely 
end, 

Buonaparté’s inveteracy the.Pritish 
nation, is inexplicable to ine. | It displays 
itself on every occasion. I was told, by an 
authority I cannotdoubt, that upon a written 
representation to him, of the necessity of 
sending back to Great Pritein, the families of 
English mechanics and artiticers, to prevent 
them perishing by want, he wrote with his 
own hand—* No! Ler THEM REMAIN 
AND sTARVE,” (Non! qweiles restent et 
meurcint.) 


The spies all over France, at present, he 


assured us, amounted to near a million, and 
were divided into twelve difierent classes. 
ist. The court spies, or courtiers employed 
by Buonaparté to watch his wife, brothers, 
sisters, grand dignitaries, and other courticrs 
about him. @d. Military spies; these were 
generals, officers, and even soldiers, engaged 
to report the actions and conversations of their 
superiors or ¢guals, 3d. Diplomatic spies ; 
of these many were foreigners, some secre- 
taries, others servants in the confidence or 
engaged about the forcign ambassadors at 
Paris. 4th, Office spies. These were chefs 
. de bureaux, or clerks in the offices of mini- 
sters, some senators in the senate, some 
councellors of state in the privy council, 
some legislators, some tribunes, some judges, 
and even some members of the National 
Institute, who reporied regularly to the 
emperor what was suspicious or seditious in 
the manners or language of their colleagues, 
of their superiors or inferiors. 5th. Financial 
spies. ‘These were employed about the stock 
exchange, at the bank, or in the counting- 
houses of stock brokers and bankers, and 
gave in an acesunt of their principal 
transactions. 6th. Commercial spies. ‘Lhese 
acted with regard to merchants and manu- 
facturers, as the financial spics did with regard 
to brokers aud bankers. 7th. Fashionable 
spies. ‘These were men of insinuating 
address, and of an. elegant dress and deport- 
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ment, who frequented all fashionable parties ; 
who bad themselves their dinner and supper 
parties, their routs and balls. gih. ‘Theatri- 
cal spies. ‘These had free admitiance into ail 
theatres and green rooms, inspected and 
reported the conduct of the performers, of the 
authors, as well as that of the audience. 
Gambling-house spies. ‘Their head quarters 
were at gambling tables, and in lottery 
oihees. 10th. Cofiee-house and public gar- 
cens’ spies. They were stationary in all 
hotels, coffee-houses and gardens. Under 
their department were also all publie or 
srivate brothels, restaurateurs, and eating 
te 11th. Street spiees. ‘These not only 
reported what occurred in the streets, but 
tried by the aid of servants, to insinuate 
themselves into private families.. 12th. 
Travelling spies. ‘These were never still, or 
remained in one place, but passed most of 
their time in diligences and stage coaches ; at 
ordinaries and in inns much resorted to 
by travellers. One of this last class, I 
suppose, informed against the officers at 
Abbeville, and against our companion at 
Autun. 

Besides these, our narrator said that num- 
bers of private and of female spies, were 
registered at the police. The former sur- 
rounded men in high stations, or dividuals 
of great talents; i latter watched their 
fathers, their husbands, their lovers, their 
brothers, and their friends. 

Of these spies some are regularly paid, but 
the greater numbers are persons who either 
obtain their livelihood by terrifying indi- 
viduals, and extort contributions in making 
themselves known as police agents, as the 
are styled by courtesy, and by selling their 
protection to girls of the town, and petty 
ofienders ; or such whose trade cannot be 
exercised without a licence or present from 
the police minister, who never grants it them 
before they dake the oath of espionage, and 
inscribe their names among the spies. 


Tn 1789, the population of Lyons amounted, 
according to Necker, to one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand souls; at present it does 
not exceed one hundred and twenty thousand. 
The number of respectable manufacturers 
were then six thousand and forty-five; at 
present there are only counted six hundred 
and forty-six. Tifty-four bankers, and seven 
hundred and ten capital merchants were then 
established here; now the bankers of any 
credit are only six, and the merchants of an 
property not above sixty-two. In the sil 
manufactories were then employed forty-seven 
thousand persons, now hardly eight thousand 
have any work. ‘The consequence of this 
decrease of means to support and reward 
industry is an increase of vice, idlencss, 
criminality, and beggary, among the lower 
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classes, which are nearly as numerous here 
still as before the revolution ; its pestilential 
breath having chiefly destroyed the great and 
the wealthy. 


Christianity in France approaches every day 
“nearer to its extinction. Buonaparté and 
‘Lalleyrand are too politic toknock on the head, 
at onee, a religion of eighteen centuries. 
But the degradation of Christianity in the 
person of its ostensible chief, has produced 
the same revolution in religious sentiments, 
as the humiliation and murder of the head of 
the kingdom of France, had already done in 
political ones; and most Frenchmen are 
therefore religions as well as political free- 
thinkers. But, if ‘1 am not misinformed, 
‘Falleyrand said, even when the Pope still 
fraternised with Buonaparté to the Thuil- 
leries, ‘ Christianity in’ France will descend 
into the tomb, without giving either alarm, 
or making any noise, because the present 
generation of the French clergy will leave no 
posterity behind them. ‘Their faith is buried 
with them, and no resurrection of either is 
to be apprehended by the friends of philo- 
sophy.” Uindeed, when one remembers, that 
all the present French priests must be now 
either old, or above the middle age, as since 
1790, hardly any young Frenchmen have 
entered into orders, it is not improbable that 
within twenty or thirty years, the present 
altars of Christ here Yall be deserted for 
want of servants to officiate. 


Avignon, June, 1805 —My Lord, I in- 
tended to have taken a trip to the fountain of 
Vaucluse, had 1 not, upon enquiry, heard 
that every thing around it still bespeaks the 
horrers of which its vicinity has ‘te the 
theatre within these fourteen years. Even 
the inn at Lille, where visitors were formerly 
accommodated with fish from the fountain 
that Petrarch eternised, has been demolished, 
and there isno accommodation for them in any 
other house. 

In fact, the people of this country suffer in 
every manner from its incorporation with 
France; they pay now more taxes in twelve 
months, than comparatively they paid to the 
Pope during twenty-four years. When they 
remained subjects of his holiness, their coun- 
try was respected as neutral during all former 
wars between England and France, and Bri- 
tish travellers whom an timpaired constitution, 
necessity, or pleasure, sent abroad, expended 
here immense sums, and found both an hos- 

itable reception, a healthy climate, cheap 
and agreeable Now, seldom 
any foreigners through, on account of 
the insults and impediments they encounter, 
every step from police agents, prefects, go- 
vernors, gens d’armes, and other spies, who 


hand them over to each other like convicted 
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criminals; and for the samte causes no fo. 
reigner has settled here, or resided here, for 
any length of time ever since 1792. 

Should, however, order and tranquillity be 
once more restored to France, and a general 
and stable peace bless Europe, this count 
offers many incitements to strangers. A g 
house "built ef stone, with prospects over the 
walks’and the river Rhone, may be had here 
for three hundred livres, (twelve pounds,) a 
year. Bread, meat, and wine, are from 
twenty to forty per cent cheaper than in other 
parts of France; and every thing that the 
affluent can purchase, and the voluptuous or 
sensualist desire, the climate produces. 
‘Though sometimes it does not rain here from 
May to September, the, country is not ex- 
hausted by droughts, being surrounded or 
crossed by numerous rivers, and fountains, 
that give the same abundance of waters as 
rivers. Like all other countries not distant 
from the Mediterranean, it suffers sometimes 
from high winds, but their duration is never 
above three days. Winters are seldom felt 
here, but when the rough autumn makes its 
retreat the mild spring makes its appearance. 
The people are fively and sociable and the 
women are beautiful and uncommonly fair for 
such a warm climate. 

At dinner to day I happened to mention the 
tomb of Petrarch’s Laura, which | often vi- 
sited formerly in the convent where she was 
buried; and of which I this morning, in 


vain, inquired the place. ‘‘ There is no- | 


thing singular in your disappointment,” said 
one of the party, ‘the convent in which 
her ashes reposed, is sold and demolish- 
ed, and the chapel, in which a tomb-stone 
indicated her rest, is now transformed into a 
stable of mules and of jackasses. If you 
will take a walk after dinner, you shall have 
an opportunity to deplore this shocking out. 
rage offered to beauty and genius.” 1 ac 
companied him ; the chapel was inhabiied by 
six mules and their drivers, as civilized and 
sensible as themselves, and by two jackasses, 
laying down on the tomb-stone of Laura. It 
was not without some difficulty, that we 
could remove them so far as to see that of the 
inscription, nothing remained but “ Laura,” 
and reguiescat in pace.” No! 
not even her remains have been left unpollu- 
ted by the abominable monsters, that revered 
either sacred, respectable, or admi+ 
rabie, 


EXTRAORDINARY CUSTOM FORMERLY PRAC+ 
TISED BY THE MONKS OF BURY eT. ED- 
MUNDS, SUFFOLK. 

The religious fathers of this monastery 
had propagated an opinion, that if any mar- 
ried woman that had no children, and wished 
to become a mother, would but-come with 4 
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white bull to the shrine of St. Edmund, and 
make her offerings and vows, she would _pre- 
sently after obtain her desire; and as it was 
usual for processions to give great dignity and 
solemnity to any ceremony, therefore it was 
thought necessary to have a very public one 
on this important occasion, and for this pur- 
a white bull was provided, eleganily 
adorned with garlands of flowers, ribbons, 
_ &c. which being led by one of the monks, 
the petitioning lady at the same time follow- 
ing him, and often stroking his milk-white 
side, the procession thus proceeded through 
Church-gate and Guild-hall Streets, and 
along the Ceok-row, down to the great West 
gate of the Abbey, attended by the monks 
singing, accompanied with a prodigious con- 
course of people, forming a very numerous 
cavalcade ; the bull being dismissed, the lady 
entered the church, advanced to St: Edmund's 
shrine, said her prayers, made her oficrings at 
his altar, kissing te stone, and intreating 
with tears, the blessing of a child, she then 
returned from the Abbey with full assurance 
of speedy success. * 
is custom had obtained so much credit 
in many parts of the world, that not only 
many eminent women of this country had 
recourse to it, but even several ladies belong- 
ing to forcign parts. But as it would be very 
inconvenient for those distant ladies to come 
in person to perform these ceremonies, it 
‘was pronoun to be equally efficacious for 
them, if they caused to be offered by any 
* other means, one of these wonder-working 
animals, at St. Edmund’s shrine. We have 
a copy of a deed which was formerly, and 
probably now is, preserved in the augmenta- 
tion oflice, to the following effect. ‘* That 
John Swaffham, sacrist of the monastery of 
St. Edmund's Bury, certifies to all christian 
people, that on the 2d of June, 1474, three 
religious persons (whom he names) of the 
city of Ghent, came and offered as had 
been accustomed of old time, in the emp 
of several reputable people, at the shrine of 
the blessed king, virgin, and martyr St. Ed- 
mund, to the a of God, sy of the said 
glorious martyr, one white bull for the accom- 
ea of the longing of a certain noble 


” 


dy. 
The origin of this, as well as of several other 
ceremonies, seems to have been stolen 
rom the superstitious practices of the ancient 
pagans; and the classical reader will easily 
recognize the rudiments of them in some of 
their writers. 

The white bull that was kept in reserve 


* In order that a white bull for this sacred 

irpose might not be wanting, the tenants of 
S Abbey lands, were pn to keep one 
always in readiness for this use, as appears by 
several of their leases. 
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by the Abbey, for the use of such persons 


as stood in need of his assistance, always 
enjoyed full ease and plenty in the fields 
of Habberdon, and was never meanly yoked 
to = plough, nor ever cruelly Gand at the 
Stake. 


The sentiments of the present times on the 
subject of elections to Parliament, are so dif- 
ferent from those formerly entertained, that 
we have thought proper to shew, by an in- 
stance, what were the ideas of our ancestors 
on this matter: an impartial history of the 
causes of the diflerence between 1646 and 
1806 would-be both entertaining and useful. 


A SPECIMEN OF THE MODE OF ELECTING 
MEMBERS FOR PARLIAMENT IN THE SE- 
VENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Taken from a Memorandum MSS of J. 
Harrington, Esq. of Kelston, in Somer- 
setshire. Dated 1646. 


To our muche honoured and worthie Friend 
J. Hl. Esq., at his Louse at Kelston, near 
Bathe. 

Worthie Sir,—Out of the long experience 
we have had of your approved worth and sin- 
cerity, our Cittie of Bathe have determined 
and settled their resolutions to elect you for 
Burgess of the House of Commons in this 
present parliament, for our said Cittie, and 
do hope you will accept the trouble thereof ;- 
which if you do, our desires is, you will not 
fail to be with us at Bathe, on Monday next, 
the eighth of this instant, by eight of the 
morning, at the furthest, for then we pro- 
ceed to our election. And of your deter- 
mination we intreat you to certifie us by a 
word or two in writing, and send it by the 
bearer to Your assured loving Friends, 

John Bigg, the Maior. 
William Chopmen. 
Bathe, Decemler 6, 1645. 


A Note of my Bathe Businesse aboute the 
Parliament. 
Saturday, December 26th, 1646, went 
to Bathe, and dined withe the Maior and 
Citizens; conferred about my election to serve 
in Parliament, as my father was helpless and 
ill able to go any more ;—went to the George 
Inn at night, met the Bailifs, and desired to 
be dismissed from serving ; drank strong beer 
and metheglin ; expended about iijs. went 
home late, but could not get excused, as they 
entertained a good opinion of my father. 
Monday, Dec. 28th, went to Bathe; met 
Sir Iohn Horner; we were chosen by the 
Citizens to serve for the City. The Maior 
and Citizens conferred about Parliament bu- 


| siness. The Maior promised Sir John Ilor- 


ner and myself a horse apiece, when we 
went to Londen to Parliament, which we. 
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accepted of ; and we talked about the Synod 


and ecclesiastical dismissions. I am to go 
again on Thursday, and meet the Citizens. 
about all such matters, and take advice there- 


on. 

Thursday, 31, went to Bathe ; Mr. Ashe 
preached. “Dined at the George Inn with 
the Maior and 4 Citizens; spent at dinner 
vj sh. in wine. & 
Laid out in victuals at the George xj 4 
Laid outindrinking OY 
Laid out in tobacco and drinking 

Jan. 1. My father gave me 41. to bear my 
expences at Bathe. 

Mr. Chapman the Maior, came to Kelston 
and returned thanks, for my being chosen to 
serve in Parliament, to my father, in name 
of all the Citizens. My father gave me good 
advice, touching my speaking in Parliament 
as the City should ‘direct me. Came home 
late at night from Bathe, much troubled 
hereat concerning my proceeding truly for 
mens good report and mine own safety. 

Note, I gave the City Messenger ijsh. for 
bearing the Maiors Letter to me. Laid out, 
in all, 31. vijsh. for victuals, drink, and 
horse-hire, together with certain gifts. 


We presume that the following domestic 
regulations, especially those referring to the 


distribution of time, are no less unlike to the 
modern establishments in great houses, than 
the former article is to the present mode of 
conducting the elections of Members of Par- 
liament. Whether every item in these orders 
is absolutely unfit for the consideration of our 
fashionable contemporaries, we cannot pre- 
tend to determine : we do no more than re- 
mark the difference between modern manners 
and those-which prevailed in the days of John 
Haryngton. 
[Nuge Antique, Vol. 

Orders for Household Servantes; first de- 
uised by: John Haryngton, in the Yeare 
1566, and renewed by John Maryngton, 
Sonne of the saide John, in the Yeare 1592: 
The saide John, the Sonne, being then Ligh 
Shrieve of the County of Somerset. 
Imprimtis, That no servant bee absent from 

praier, at morning or euening, without a law- 

full excuse, to be alledged within one day af- 
ter, vpon paine to forfeit for euery tyme od. 

II. Item, That none swear any othe, 
vppon paine for eyery othe Id. 

{U. Item, That no man leaue any doore 
open that he findeth shut, without theare bee 
cause, vppon paine for euery time id. 

1V. Item, That none of the men be in 
bed, from our Lady-day to Michaelmas, af- 
ter 6 of the clock ‘ip the morning; nor out 


Haryngton's Orders for Household Servants in 1566. 
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of his bed after 10 of the clock at night; 
nor, from Michaelmastill our Ladv-day, in 
bed after 7 in the morning, nor out after 9 at 
night, without reasonable cause, on paine of 
ed. 

V. That no mans bed bee vnmade, nor 
fire or candle-box vnelean, after 8 of the 
clock in the morning, on paine of 1d. 

VI. Item. That no man make water 
within cither of the courts, vppon paine of, 
euery tyme it shal be proved, Id. 

‘Il. Item, That no man teach any of 
the children any vnhonest speeche, or baudje 
word, or othe, on paine of 4d. 

VIII. Item, ‘That no man waite at the 
table without a trencher in his hand, except 
it be vppon a. cause, on paine of 1d. 

I . Item, That no man appointed to 
waite at my table be absent pe meale, 
without reasonable cause, on paine of 1d. . 

X. Item, If any man breake a glasse 
hee st.all aunswer the price thereof out of his 
wages ; and, if it bee not known who breake 
it, the buttler shall pay for it, on paine of 12d. 

Xi. Jtem, The table must bee couered 
halfe an houer before 11 at dinner, and 6 at 
supper, or before, on paine of 2d. 

i. Item, ‘That meate bee readie at 11 
or before at dinner, and 6 or before at supper, 
0. paine of Gd, 

XIII. Item, That none be absent, with- 
out leaue or good cause, the whole day, or 
“ee of it, on paine of 4d. 

V. Item, ‘Lhat no man strike his fel- 
low, on paine of loss of seruice; nor reuile 
or threaten, or prouoke another to strike, on 
paine of 12d, . 

XV. Item, That no man come to the 
kitchen without reasonable cause, on paine 
of 1d. and the cook likewyse to forfeit 1d. 

XVI. Item, ‘That none toy with the 
maids, on paine of 4d. 

XVI. That no man weare foule shirt on 
Sunday, nor broken hose or shooes, or dub- 
lett without buttons, on paine of Id. 

XVIII. Item, That, when any strain 
goeth hence, the chamber be drest’ Vp againe 
within 4 howrs after, on paine of 1d. 

XIX. litem, That the hall bee made 
cleane euery day, by eight in the winter, 
and seauen in the sommer, on paine of him 
that should do it to forfeit 1d. 

XX. That the cowrt-gate bee shutt each 
meale, and not opened during dinner and 
supper, without just cause, on paine the 
porter to forfet for euery time, 1d. ’ 

XXII. Item, That all stayrs in the house, 
and otlier rooms that necde shall require, bee 
made cleane on Fryday after dinner, on paine 
of forfeyture of euery on whome it shall ‘be 
belong vnto, 3d. 

All which sommes shall be duly 
quarter-day out of their wages, ai 
on the poore, of other godly vse. 
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List of Manes and Metals in Peru.—Géttingen University. 
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LIST OF MINES OF ALL THE KNOWN METALS IN THE VICEROYSHIP OF PERU. 
[From the Peruvian Mercury, a periodical work published in Lima.} 


D>. not| Ouick- | 
Qnick 


I» 
Governments and Districts. Gold. | 


. not 
‘worked 


Silver. worked 


Lima and Huarochiri, . . . 
‘Tarma, Pasco, and Huallanea, 
Truxillo and Chota, . . 
Huamanja and Lucanas, . 

Cuzco and Curahuasi, . . 
Arequipa and Caylloma,. . . 
Huantajaya and Taena, . 
Castrovirreyna, and 


. . . 


At the most moderate calculation, it is com- 
mag that nine thousand millions of ounces 
have been exported to Spain in 248 years, 
from the discovery of the mines of Peru to 
the year 1740. Those of Potesi alone pro- 
duced, in the first ninety years they were 
worked, 395,619 ounces. 

A Spanish author has calculated alf the 
gold and silver in Spain, in church plate, pri- 
vate plate, and in currency, at 100,000 mil- 
lions of ounces, 

** Look to the thin and seanty remains of 
the eyed and prosperous nations of the 
southern hemisphere, and to a land whose 
veins are gold and its mountains silver, of 
which Spanish cruelty and avarice have been 
constrained to make a desert, in order to 
secure the possession of it. Behold the sul- 
len, dejected native, trampling under his feet 

Id and diamonds, which he dare not put 
Forth his hand to touch; and reproaching 
Heaven with heaping upon him, in its anger, 
treasures which have attracted, not the pious 
zeal and attention, but the infernal rage, of 
men who nevertheless dare to call themselves 
Christians !”—Hunter’s Lectures. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
GOTTINGEN. 


Tf our information be correct, Bonaparte has 
treated the University of Gottingen with 
a kind of distinction or deference, which 
has relieved it from the extreme sufferings 
to which the cities of Germany ia general 
have been subjected: an account of this 
Institution may be agreeable to our readers. 


Tue city of Géattingen, in the territories of 
Hanover, fe been lately rebuilt ; the streets 
ave all in straight lines, wide, and have a 
convenient pavement for foot passengers. The 

pulation is reckoned at about 10,000 souls, 
including seven or eight hundred students from 
all parts of Europe. Géttingen has neither 
playhouses, commerce, or places of public 
amusement; of course none but meg who 
have taste for study will settle here. 


131 70 
227 21 
134 161 
192 63 
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Among the chief public establishments are 
distinguished the lying-in hospital, a beauti- 
ful piece of architecture, wherein are com- 
bined a salubrions air and internal neat- 
ness, with every convenience that the condi- 
tion of the patient may require: the botani- 
eal garden, which is remarkably well kept, 
and always open to the pupils: the public li- 
brary, which is composed of nearly 200,000 
volumes, in all languages; it contains also a 
rich collection of engravings, and of ancient 
as well as modern monuments. It is intended 
for the use especially of the professors and stu- 
dents. The cabinet of mineralogy is one of 
the most complete in Europe. tly, the 
hospital, which contains only forty beds, but 
is kept very clean and comfortable. 

The University of Gottingen is composed 
of a pro-rector, a council, twenty-four esta- 
blished professors, and an equal number of 
supernumeraries, or substitutes. 

The pro-rector holds his office for only six 
months. He represents the King, who is 
perpetual rector; he inscribes the names of 
the new pupils, is president of the council, 
issues his as to the police guard, and, if 
requisite, can call out the military. He is 
the chief civil magistrate of the city. The 
professors of each faculty successively fill this 
eminent situation. 

The council is composed of the pro-rector, 
two professors, and two supplementaries. 
They decide, Imo, on the hacks of the 
students, who are amenable only to their fa- 
therly tribunal. do, On the differences be- 
tween the inhabitants, the military, and the 
students. In this latter case, if of a serious 
nature, two judges of the civil tribunal are 
called to sit with the council. 

The students take the oath of submission 
to the academic code, from the day their 
names are inscribed till they have gone through 
the whole course of lectures. ‘The punish- 
ments inflicted on them consists in fines, con- 
finement, exile, and disgraceful banishment. 
Such students as have incurred this last pus 
nishment are excluded for ever from all the 
universities of Germany, and all public si. 
tuations, 
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There are four faculties, viz. ist, the Fa- 
culty of Theology, which comprehends the 
history of the church, morality and divinity, 
properly so called. 2d, The Faculty of Law, 
which comprehends the law of nature, the 
law of nations, universal history, the history 
of Germany, and of its different constitutions, 
Justinian’s Institutes, the pandects, canon, 
eivil and criminal law. 3d, The Faculty of 


Physic, which comprehends anatomy, physio- ° 


logy, the materia-medica, natural history, 
botany, chemistry, mineralogy, the healing 
art, pathology, therapeutics, surgery, and 
chemistry. 4th, The Faculty of Philosophy, 
which comprehends metaphysics, natural his- 
tory, mathematics, astronomy, geography, 
politics, statistics, archwology, 
ie. 
The professors have from four to six thou- 
sand livres salary, exclusive of perquisites, 
such as the payments made by the students 
who follow pw different courses. The lee- 
tures are divided into two sessions, and last 
five months, at the rate of five lessons a 
week: the lessons occupy at least an hour. 
The first lectures begin at the latter end of 
October, and end a fortnight before Easter. 
After one month's vacation they are resumed, 
and last till the latter end of September. The 
complete academical course of lectures requires 
at least three years; and yet in order to go 
through the whole in that interval, a pupil 
must follow at least four during the half year. 
He then may be examined, and take his de- 
grees. It is required of the professors, besides 
the science which they teach, to be versed in 
the ancient and some of the living languages. 
They are nominated by the Regency, which 
never fails of making a proper choice ; the 
public opinion having been previously con- 
sulted on the question. 


HISTORY AND PRESENT STATE OF TSE IM- 
PERIAL MUSEUM OF NATUKAL HISTORY 
AT MOSCOW. 


The following information is chiefly derived 
from a late publication printed at Moscow, 
by M. G. Fischer, containing a narrative 
of his labours, and of the principles he has 
adopted, in arranging this Musenm. It is 
the first number of a series, intended to 
comprise descriptions of the most rare and 
valuable articles extant in this institution. 
From the character of this work given by 
a foreign journalist, whose report we have 
adopted, we doubt not but it will add con- 
siderably to the general stores of scientific 
information. 


Prior to the foundation of the museum of 
patural history, by Alexander I., a small col- 


Russian Imperial Museum of Natural History. 
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lection of this kind, chiefly formed by the 


care of Count de Strogonoff, and of the an- 
cestors of Mr. Demidoff, already existed at 
Moscow. This collection contained several 
curious*objects, both in zoology and minera- 
logy ; a herbal by Rudiger, and above twenty 
volumes of plants, given by Mr. Prowser and 
Mr. Demidoff. This latter gentleman, whose 
discoveries in natural history have been pre- 
served by Linnzus himself, has parted with 
the valuable collection he possessed; he sa- 
crifices it entirely to the ‘improvement of the 
science. Moreover, to this donation he has 
added a considerable sum for the encourage- 
ment of the professors and students. Prince 
d'Ouroussofl, animated with equal patriotism, 
has sent his beautiful collection of minerals 
to the Imperial Museum, besides some most 
curious and rare encaustic and mosaic paint- 
ings. 

Another object which adds additional lustfe 
to this museum, is a geographical collection, 
divided into governments, of all the produc- 
tions of nature and of art. 

All these valuable objects have been re¢- 
stored to their original destination, by the 
eare and assiduity of Mr. Fischer. In the 
space of ‘eight months he has completed, 
without any assistance, the task which he had 
undertaken. He has arranged likewise, in 
systematical order, the Demidoff Museum, 
which had formerly been open to public use, 
as well as the Imperial Museum. ‘The order 
which Mr. Fiseher has adopted in the distri- 
bution of the different objects, is derived 
from those methods which are in the highest 
esteem. 

The ideas of M. de Lacéptde have guided 
him in classing the birds: the arrangement 
of the shells is on Lamark’s system. 

In the distribution of insects he has retained 
the principles of Linn:eus, as strictly as the 
discoveries of Messrs. Latreille, Olivier, La- 
mark, and others, would allow. 

In classing the amphibia, the author has 
consulted the discoveries of Messrs. Lacéptde, 
Al. Brougmard, Dandin, &¢. The fishes 
have been placed according to the system of 
Linnwus, and the discoveries of Messrs. Cu- 
vier, Lacépéde, Bose, &c. 

With regard to the minerals, as the know- 
ledge of objects instructs more than the best 
definitions, this collection is classed agreeably 
to the exterior characters; the method of the 
celebrated Werner has been adhered te, 
without, however, losing sight of the essen- 
tial connection with the principles of che- 
mistry. 

One particular room has been allotted to 
the encaustic and mosaic paintings, given by 
Prince d’Ouroussoff ; with the collection of 
medals and antiquities. 

The Demidotf Museum occupies three 
rooms. The first contains his geognostic cdl- 
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lection, the minerals and precious stones, with 
partition cases for the shells. 

The second contains a valuable collection 
of zoophites, and part of the library. 

The third contains the other part of the 
library. 

The administrators of the museum have 
formed a museum of coinparative anatomy 
on a very extensive plan. The different or- 
gans of motion, sensation, generation, di- 
gestion, &c. will be comprehended, either 
separately, or in connection with the other 
parts of organized beings, from plants, through 
all classes, orders and species of. animals, to 
the human. 

The first number of Mr. Fischer’s work 
contains a description of all the different spe- 
cies of monkies in the Imperial Museum. 
The author gives an anatomical description of 
these animals. He has observed two nmuscles, 
which have not been ascertained in Mr. 
Cuvier’s comparative anatomy, and which, 
by marking how far the structure of the 
monkey diflers from that of man, shews a 
nearer resemblance between the formation 
of this class of animals and that of others : 
these muscles are—the «cromio-atlantian, 
which has been noticed by Mr. Vicq-d’Azyr, 
in the Pithecus ; and the capsulary of the arm 
and of the foot. 

The method of dividing the ape species in- 
to several families, adopted by Messrs. Cuvier 
and Geoffroy, has been the basis of the divi- 


sion proposed by M. Fischer in his craniology 


~ of the apes. e has adopted the saiye 
throughout his work, and has moreover been 
very attentive in introducing those species 
that were already correctly known. 

By this means he has given the history of 
the six families: 1st, the monkeys properly 
speaking; 2d, the marmozets; 3d, the apes ; 
4th, the macocos; 5th, the baboons; and, 
Gth, the alouattes. He determines each fa- 
mily according to its exterior character and 
anatomical structure ; and under every article 
he places the different species which belongs 
go each family. In addition to this, he in- 
troduces particulars relative to the habits and 
manners of the animals, and of the climate 
they inhabit. 

This pamphlet is ornamented with several 
engravings. A plan of the museum ; the figures 
of the newly discovered species, such as the 
cercopithecus Laccpedit ; the cranium of the 


Simia Rosalia ; that of the S. capucina ; that - 


of the S. nigra; the S. aygula ; that of a new 
and beautiful species, in M. Fischer's posses- 
sion, the cynocephamis natator; the toes, 
which are also represented, are connected half 
way of their length by a membrane; lastly, 
the galago Demidofii, which will be described 
in the following number. M. Fischer has 
given supplementary details relative to compa- 
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rative anatomy, which render his work of in- 
dispensible necessity to true zoologists. 

This number contains nine figures: it i 
printed at Moscow, for C. F. Schildbach, 
1806. 
hie 


COUP-D’G@IL ON AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 


Extracts of a Letter from America, dated 
Warburton, Maryland, July 10, 1806. 


Tue whole country hereabouts has been 
healthy for this last three years—hardly an 
cases of ague and fever: but in the cherry 
and fruit times very subject to dysenteries or 
fluxes, which our physicians know not how 
to cure so well as the old women. 

Mr. Merry has been known to me for a 
number of years, first as a merchant in 
Malaga, afterwards consul at Malaga, agent 
for government in Cork, then consul-gene- 
ral in Spain, and chargé des affaires in Spain, 
where | again knew and saw him; then in 
London, before going to Copenhagen, and 
afterwards to Paris, &c. I have great inti- 
macy with, and a high esteem for him. . , 
No tricks—but an open, candid, and honour- 
able negociator, and far better received at our 
court, than any of his predecessors; and F 
verily believe has done a great deal more good 
for his country. He has, however, been in- 
cluded in the general sweep for recall of all 
Soreign ministers ! avile and s 
tem upon the change of every ministry. 

You have h of our purchase, a few 
years back, of Louisiana. Though not 
wanting territory, our rulers were led to do 
it at the expence of 13 millions of dollats, ra- 
ther than let it pass from Spanish into French 
hands. It was a purchase of the whole of 
ancient Louisiana, which was supposed to 
contain the two Floridas, which were sepa= 
rated from Louisiana by the English, and 
divided into two governments upon theit 
conquest of that part. We negociated a 
little to try to have it so, but finding it to no 
purpose, and fearing the Fregch might ob- 
tain a station there, we made another offer to 
Spain to purchase for two millions of dollars 
the whole of the Floridas. ‘his proposition 
is now pending in Madrid (or, eohehty, by 
the directors of Madrid, in Paris). We 
have every hope it will be acceded to. The 
Hornet sloop of war carried the proposition 
from New York in twenty-two days to L’O- 
rient, and ¢his day has returned by my house 
for Washington. “She cannot, however, have 
brought the ultimate dispatches. We had 
better buy the Spanish out at any reasonable 
rate, than have a French government or mi- 
litary station in East or West Florida. 

Already has the purchase of Louisiana, 
and consequent free navigation of the Missis- 
sipi, shewn its benefits to the United States. 
A vast produce goes downwards all the way 
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from as high as Pittsburgh ; and there have 
been several very fine ships built upon the 
higher waters, of larger burthen, and as 
construction as have sailed from the Chesa- 
k or Delaware Bay; some of 500 tons 
urthen, but doomed never to return from 
whence they went, on account of the down 
current. ‘They carry produce direct for 
Europe, and are chiefly owned by the nor- 
thern and Philadelphia merchants. The con- 
sequent increase of Kentucky and the north- 
western territory, the Natchees, &c. &c. ex- 
ceeds common belief: they are progressing 
much faster than the towns in my vicinity. 

This purchase of 13 millions of dollars has 
been made too (as well as that of two mil- 
lions of dollars for Florida), without — = 
one cent upon the people, upon a funde 
stock, to of hands and im- 
port duties are fully ample. Yet there are 
wrongheads here who cabal and contend 
that the States ought to have gone to war 
with Spain rather than meanly make such a 

rchase with money. I have long learnt 
the lesson, that one man may Cause or go to 
war, but it will take hundreds to procure a 
peace. This purchase, however, and the 
strong inducements for purchase in Kentucky 
and the western country, has drained a num- 
ber of our inhabitants from these more settled 
and almost worn out counties—St. Mary's, 
Charles, Calvert, Prince George’s, &c.— 
We have, however, a good influx of pur- 
chasers from Europe, who rather purchase in 
society, than fight their way through diflicul- 
ties in the remote back country. There have 
been several lately with me, and more in the 
city, which is increasing, though not rapidly. 

Je have had some serious uneasipesses 
and remonstrances with your country about 
impressing seamen our citizens, and depreda- 
tions on our commerce as neutrally passing the 
seas. 

I have no doubt but there will be every fair 
accommodation, and that our speculating mer- 
chants have been making unjustifiable covers 
to enemy's property under the sanction of our 
neutral flag {ingland has already yielded u 
all impressed American seamen, and hundreds 
have arrived ; in one list of published eom- 
plaints there were near 3000 specified nauies, 
where and how taken, &c. &c. 

Col. Smith (the collector of New York) 
has been suspended, and the owners and fit- 
ters out of General Miranda's ship the Lean- 
der are under prosecution for aiding and assis- 
ting Miranda in his expedition to the Coast 
of Carrachas to stir insurrection in South 
America. 

England, or at least the English agents, 
assisted him in the outfit, &e. &c. And it 
would have been good policy to have given 
him more open and decided assistance.—It is 


generally thought he will succeed, but there 


is a sharp look out for him: from French as 
well as Spanish cruizers in the Bay of Mexico. 
—I know not how they contrive to have w 
single vessel there. 
went to the President's levee on our Te- 

joicing day, 4th July. The contrast of it and 
what I had seen in or five Europeatn capi- 
tals, was matter of much thought and anwse- 
ment.—Ice creams, ice fruits, confectionary, 
sweetmeats, cakes, wine, &c. and abundance 
of cut and uncut pine-apples, were the substi- 
tutes for European graceful bows, high 
dresses, and respectful Masinabe, The group 
too a little more motley, but not a whit be= 
hind hand in happiness or hilarity. —There 
was a joining in congratulations on the return 
of the day which emancipated us from the 
crimes and follies of Europe, from a dollar im 
the pound at least of 600 millions sterling. 
- We too shall encounter follies; but if 
great, they will be short; if long, they will 

light; and the vigour of our country will 
get the better of them. 

Our harvest is all in and secured hereabouts, 
later by two or three weeks than usual. A 
short crop of tobacco; Indian corn flourish- 
ing and well ; a more abundant crop of wheat, 
here as well as every where I have heard of, 
was never known. Rye also abundant, but 
nota full crop of oats, owing to a cold and 
dry spring, and a more than usual continued 
spell of dry weather. Several orders for ship- 
loads of flour have been lately executed from 
England, in consequence of war with Prussia 
shutting up the Elbe and other ports, and the 
nefarious project of the Corsican in denying 
entry to Briush ships on the continent. “We 
are in alarm here for the probable result of 
England to let any of our ships go into their 
ports with our tobaccos, West-India imported 
cargoes, &e. &c, 

Our country has and is progres» 
sing ina wonderful degree, and a very few 
years more will free us of all public debt.— 
The vast resouree from sales of back lands, 
far above the estimate, and the usual duty on 
all imports, gives a redundant treasury far 
above the outgoings. Last year there was a 
repeal of all internal taxes, and this year 
proves more than what was expected that the 
éxternal taxes exceeded more than any former 
year. wknd such is the benetit resulting from 
the substituting oeconomy for taxation, that 
after payin off eight millions of the public 
debt, discharging a heavy foreign debt, 
making purchases to nearly fitieen millions of 
dollars as before-mentioned, reducing to a 
evpher the public internal taxes, and some 
ef celcras, we have a treasury. 

It is nevertheless trae, as you well know, 
that America is not the pleasantest count 
for the residence of the monied man, or the 
man of literature, science, fashion, or poli- 
tesse. 
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A PARTICULAR ACCOUNT OF THE LAST ERUP- 
TION OF MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


[Translated from the French ] 


This account is dated 15th July, 1806, from 
Resina, which is four miles distance from Na- 
ples, at the foot of the mountain leading to the 
bottom of the cone that forms the volcano. 


On May 31, about ten o'clock in the even- 
ing, as I was retiring to bed, I heard a noise 
something like a violent gust of wind; at 
which I was so much the more surprised, as 
a moment before I had.observed that the sky 
was fine and clear. However, I would not 
take the trouble of enquiring into the cause of 
this unexpected change, but a person whom I 
had sent to Naples returning a quarter of an 
hour after, I got up to speak with him. As I 
passed near tlic stair-case, ] could see through 
the trees of a grove, a blaze issuing from 
Mount Vesuvius, in height about 100 toises. 
This flame alternately rose and sunk, and re- 
sembled those beautiful sheaves which are so 

eatly admired in well executed fire-works. 
ft was a confused mixture of stones and in- 
flammable matter, thrown up from the crater 
of the volcano, and which, as they fell, seemed 
to be fluid. We were then threatened with 
two dreadful calamities, an earthquake which 
generally precedes the eruption, and the 001 
tion itself, on that side where the lava would 
flow. I spent the whole night in observing 
this sheaf of fire which continually increased, 
and diffused such a lizht, that at a league's 
distance, one might easily have read a letter. 
I endeavoured to conjecture in what other part 
of the mountain it was probable another erup- 
tion would take place; when at four o'clock 

recisely, the volcano began to discharge in- 
Bamed “matter through three new mouths, 
without the discharge having been preceded 
by an earthquake. “These mouths, or issues, 
were near one another, at about one hundred 
toises from the top of the mountain. The 
lava issyed from the side of the 7 orve del 
Greco, and Annunziata, near Portici, on 
the road from Naples to Pompeia. 1 went in 
the evening to the foot of Vesuvius, to exa- 
mine a torrent of lava that had already reach- 


ed to a distance from the mountain. Al- 
»st inconsiderable branch, 


though it was the mc 
et it was at least, 12 or 13 feet wide, and 8 


avery torrent of fire. 
six and seven o'clock in the 
* morning, the smoke began to rise with greater 
violence than on the preceding day ; 1t was 
also thicker. During the whole day a hollow 
sound prevailed, similar to that of two “04 
engaged, whose aitillery and musketry are wel 
served. Towards night | approached the great 
torfent of lava, which was rather slow in its 
progress. 1 estimated it 200 feet long, and 15 


deep. The whole mass resembled a wall of 
glass in theact of melting ; sometimes I could 
see flashes of lightning shooting from it, 
and these were followed by a report as loud 
as that of a gun of a large calibre. Whatever 
happened to impede the course of the lava, 
vines, trees, houses, &¢. was instantly melted 
or devoured. I arrived at the moment when 
the lava was sapping the foundations of a wall 
in front of which was the bed of'a torrent 
trom thirty to forty feet deep. I saw the wall 
give way, and the lava precipitate itself like a 
cataract of fire, nearly perpendicular, into the 
hed of the torrent: is kind of sea of fire 
which covers three miles of a most fruitful 
country, forms but oné mass from the mouth 
whence it issued to the point where it stops, is 
a sight, at once amazingly grand and dreadful. 
June 3, the Java ran very slowly, and through 
a single opening. |The matter which on 

2d ran from the other two apertures, had stop- 
ped at the foot of Vesuvius. At night the 
whole mass had ceased to advance, the borders 
were already cool, although the middle was 
burning. A few detonations were heard, but 
not so frequently as on the preceding day. 
The mountain continued to emit clouds of 
smoke. 

On the 4th and 5th the hollow noise from 
the interior of the mountain became much 
louder, and continued during much Jon 
periods than before. The bellowing was dis- 
tinetly heard both at Naples and at Portici, 
notwithstanding they are two leagues distant 
from one another. A thick smoke continued 
‘o issue from every part of the crater. Soon 
after, clouds of ee rose, and overspread the 
country around ; the lava next followed. It 
issued fron: the same chasm, as the most con- 
siderable torrent had ran in the same direction. 
On the 6th and 7th the voleano vomited a 
large quantity ofashes : Portici, Resina, and 
la Torre del Greco, were entirely covered with 
them, but the internal noise had subsided. It 
was renewed with still greater violence on the 
8th and oth, over Portici and Resina, poured 
a sable and thick rain, consisting of mud and 
sulphureous particles. On the following days, 
the noise from the interior rolled at long inter- 
vals only; the smoke, though not so thick, 
continued to rise from the mountain ; a small 
omy of ashes also rose, but fell back into 
the crater. 

July 1, as T supposed the eruption to be ter- 
minated, although the mountain continued to 
smoke, I set otf with a few friends to visit 
Vesuvius. At 10 o'clock in the evening we 
reached the hermitage, where we stopped till 
midnight. We then proceeded, and were 
obliged to climb father than to walk ; how- 
ever, by half after 1 o'clock, we arrived at the 
summit. We found the ascent very difficult, 
as the eruption had destroyed the former path 
way. We were under a necessity of proceeds 
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ing up a new one on the dpposite side, which 
was almost This path we 
was composed of ashes and stones, in which 
we sunk up to our knees. We found the 
mountain totally altered. ‘Those parts which 
had formerly been filled with the lava and 
pebbles, and over which it was equally dith- 
cult and dangerous to proceed, are now be- 
come a plain, and so levelled, that an army 
might manceuvre there. If the volcano were 
but extinguished, certain hillocks here and 
there might be cultivated ; but no doubt itis 
far from that state. 

The former crater has disappeared, it is 
filled up with ashgs and lava, but a new one 
has been formed at the eastern part of the 
mountain, which is about one hundred fa- 
thoms deep, and nearly as wide at its open- 
ing. We descended about half way, but 
dared not proceed any farther. We were al- 
ready close to the flames, and felt a most 
violent heat. In this position we continued 
half an hour, admiring the spectacle offered 
by the liquid lava bubbling at the bottom of 
the crater; which resembles the melted mat- 
ter in the boiler of a glass-house. ‘The stones 
that we threw into it were instantly melted. 
The mountain is considerably lowered, and 
has two large clefts, one facing /a Torre de! 
Greco, the other fronting Resina. A new 
eruption is very much apprehended, on ac- 


count of the large quantity of melted matter 
which remains in the crater, and of the clefts 


observed in the mountain. These clefis.are 
not in the crater, some are a mile distant 
from it ; the most considerable hardly reaches 
the top. 

The damage occasioned by this eruption is 
immense. ‘The governor of la Torre del Greco, 
has reported the great distress of so many 
families, and of most of the country people, 
whose whole harvest has been destroved. 
The first step towards their relief has been 
exempting from all taxes the property thaé 
had suffered. A resolution has also passed 
that the Benevolent Commission should in 
future raise a fund to indemnify such land- 
owners or farmers in the neighbourhood of 
Vesuvius, as might become sufferers by erup- 
tions of the volcano: a Subscription will be 
epened for the immediate relic of the unfortu- 
nate sufferers. 


EAST-INDIA PRODUCTIONS. 


The following article is a translation from the 
French: that it is capable of being cor- 
rected and improved, we are well per- 
suaded, but we have made no alteration in 
it, presuming that the opinion of an intel- 
ligent foreigner, though not infallible, yet 
should rest on its own merits. 


Vou. I. (Lit, Pan. Dec. 1806] 
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On THE ACQUISITION OF SEVERAL PRO- 
DUCTIONS OF THE EAST-INDIES, IN AD- 
DITION TO THOSE WHICH HAVE BEEN 
ALREADY DERIVED FROM THAT COUNTRY. 
By M. Le Goux de Flaix, of the Corps of 
Engineers, Member of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, the Asiatic Society at 
Calcutta, &e. 


Part l.—or THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 


Among all the regions of the globe there is 
none which contains so many useful or agrees 
able productions, as the Indies, particularly 
in that district to which both ancient and 
modern writers have given the name of 
Hindoostan. It is situated under a serene 
and clear sky, animated throughout the year 
by the operative and fertilizing rays of the 
sun ; and its plains are watered by periodical 
rains, and copious dews. All the regions of 
this vast empire enjoy a pe ee spring ; it 
abounds in corn and fruits of the most exqui- 
site kinds, and breeds animals interesting by 
their use, their beauty, or their curiosity. 

The advantages attending so many bounties 
of nature, have been felt by man from the 
earliest periods ; here he has perfected civili- 
zation, and in this country the human race, 
perhaps, is superior in moral qualities to 
those of the species which inhabit other 
parts of the globe. 

Into this fine country, and among the 
people which anciently inhabited it, the most 
celtbreted nations of the west formerly tra- 
velled, in order to obtain a knowledge in the 
sciences and arts. They also transported 
into their own countries the rich productions 
of this happy soil. 

The modern inhabitants of Europe, when 
the principles of learning and knowledge, 
which they had derived from antient Grecce, 
were effectually rooted and cultivated among 
them, crowded towards these countries so 
highly favoured by nature, to procure what- 
ever might augment their enjoyments. Al- 
ready have many plants and trees, natives of 
India, and many arts practised among its 

ople, during a long period of ages, in the 
highest degree of excellency, been transferred 
either to Europe, or to the colonies of Euro- 
peans in America. 

Neveriheless, a great number of other 
vegetables, and some kinds of animals, useful 
or curious, which might be procured from 
the Coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, from 
Orissa, Bengal, Cachemir, the Pan-jab, and . 
neighbouring provinces, have escaped our re= 
searches. "These plants and these animais. 
are, notwithstanding, important, cither to 
our commerce, to our nourishment, to our 
industry, or to our gratification, and descive 
to be transplanted to our colonies in the hot- 
ter climates; some of them mizht even 
be naturalised to advantage in Lurope. 
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Among the great number of animals, trees, 
and plants, which are natives of India, and 
objects of importance for us to acquire, 
though hitherto, notwithstanding the inti- 
mate connection of Europe with this rich 
country, they have been overlooked, I shall 
in this memoir, notice only those which 
are the most remarkable and the most useful. 


J.—VARIETIES OF COTTON. 


The different species of cotton, white and 
coloured, which are cultivated in Hindoo- 
stan, as wellin the northern provinces as in 
the southern, (improperly called by our geo- 
graphers, the Peninsula within the Gan- 
ges,” whereas in fact it is no peninsula) as 
well as the other kinds of cottons produced in 
the adjoining countries. These productions 
are extremely valuable as articles of com- 
merce, of manufactures, and of colonial agri- 
eulture ; as well as by the qualities of many 
ef them, which are superior to those of the 
kinds which have hitherto been procured. 
They might even be naturalised in he south- 
ern climates of Europe. 


I].—vARIETIES OF SUGAR CANES. 


Those sugar canes of the early kinds, named 
Kari Karimlone, and Haricli, which no 
traveller has yet meutioned, although they 
are cultivated by preference in Hindoostan. 
These vegetables are extremely important by 
their qualities, and especially by their for- 
wardness and precocity. ‘These might be na- 
turalized in the South of Europe. 


III.—vARIETIES OF INDIGOES. 


The anils, or indigo plants, especially that 
ies which is cultivated in the province of 
y named niilodi, i.e. deep blue,” be- 
cause, in reality, the indigo which it yields 
is of a dark blue, without having, as other 
species have, a hue of copper colour or violet : 
also the anil cultivated at Raja- Mindi; named 
nerruim inthe Telinga dialect, which is the 
softest of the nineteen languages spoken in 
Hindoostan. I shall not advert to every other 
kind of indigo, cultivated in the different cli- 
mates of this extensive region, which it might 
be desirable to possess, for the purpose of 
comparison with others at present known in 
our colonies: but I ought not to forget the 
apocyn indigo plant of Sumatra, which M. 
Cossigny has described in his voyage to Can- 
toa, aud which the English have transplant- 
ed into Bengal. This species is very neh ‘n 
indigo. 
IV.—varinviEs OF WHEATS. 

The wheats of Nagpour and of Cashmir, 
called in Hindoostanee guhkou-loud, nou- 
rishing wheat.” This corn, I say it without 
fear of contradiction, is the best of all corn ; 
not only of these which are cultivated in 


India, but also of those which are kaowa in 


Europe. It contsins a great propertion of 
glutenous particles, and but little bran. The 
guhou-loud deserves, in® this respect, the 
name, or rather characteristic epithet, which 
the Hindoos give it, when they say, it is 
«* the substance of substance.” ‘This kind is 
the more valuable as it is but three months 
and a half, or four months at furthest in the 
ground ; as are all kinds of grain cultivated in 
this rich and fertile country. This wheat 
does not rise above 12 or 14 inches ; its stem 
is very thin, shining, much more white and 
tender than that of corn in general. Cattle 
prefer it to the best grass. Three leaves 
placed at equal distances, the whole length of 
the stem, and half as long again as the stem 
itself, give it a graceful and ornamental 
appearance. ‘This 1s a distinguishing charac- 
ter of this kind of grain. The ear is bearded, 
and usually bears 51 to 55 grains, placed on 
four regular sides, which form the summit of 
the stem. Such are the distinctions of this 
wheat; it is semi-transparent, and always 
fuller, and much whiter, than any other of 
its kind. 
V.—VARIETIES OF RICE. 
The Bengal rice, named lenafouli, i. e. 


** odoriferous,” that of the Pan-jab, another 


kind named goundouli, which signifies ‘* lit- 
tle sphere,” because this grain is nearly 
an The Lenafouli is a very delicate kind 
of rice, very white, and extremely long in 
proportion to its thickness ; when dressed, it 
difluses a sweet and agreeable odour. The 
other is the only species of rice which is 
sometimes cultivated on dry ground. It is 
inodourous, of a dull white, rather inclining 
to yellow ; it is less transparent than the Lena- 
Soult. The goundouili is most nutritive when 
dressed. 

In this country where rice is the chief nou- 
rishment of the major part of the people, 
that kind of rice is preferred for constant ali- 
ment which is called oulal¢, which under- 
goes boiling a first time, before it beeomes 
white, or is deprived of its capsule. The 
round, or spherical rice, is usually prepared 
in hacha, which signifies ‘ raw.” This is 
reserved for the purpose of making pilaw, 
which is not boiled ; as is customary when 
the kind called oulalé is employed. As this 
dish is well known to be partly composed of 
the gravy of flesh meat, there is no need to 
describe it particularly. 

OF FRUITS. 

The fruits of Bahar, come from the pro- 
vince of Cashmir, and are, like the ananas, 
full of juice, small and almost round ; but 
their sweetness and especially their perfume 
exceeds expression. 

The apricot of Cashmir, is an exquisite 
fruit, superior to that of Europe, and even 
to that of Persia, in size, in the quantity or 
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its delicious juice, its flavour, and its salu- 
brity. An excellent comfit is made of this 
fruit, by the addition of a kind of almonds. 
This fruit is named jamuani ; and is abso- 
lutely unknown in Europe, The tree rises 
to the height of L1 or 12 feet ; its leaves have 
the same colour, and general appearance, as 
those of our apricot trees: only, these leaves 
are somewhat more lanceolated, and spread 
about the middle. ‘The Cashmirians culti- 
vate the tree in the open field only, and never 
graft it. They do the same by a kind of 
plumb, named kabouli, which is delicious 
when dried. I ought not to forget to men- 
tion two excellent fruits of the same country, 
which have no s/ones: one is the beautiful 

mgranate named auari; which is carried 
into all the neighbouring countries, and is 
capable, on account of its goodness, of being 
kept more than a year. ‘The other is a kind 
of grape, of sehich there are two species, 
neither of which have stones ; but both are 
very large and extremely delicious. 

They are prepared, packed up in cotton, 
and sent to the lar parts of the Ganges, to 
Delhi, and even to the coast of Coromandel. 
The stoneless grape of Cashmir, is divided 
into white chasselas, and muscate, white and 
red. ‘This is less scented than common mus- 
cate, but retains its properties longer. The 
bark of the pomgranate is well known to be 
astringent, and to possess some of the same 
properties as the quinquina bark. 

‘o these fruits may be added, the sweet 
oranges of Silote, situated between Bengal 
and the kingdom of Ava, of which there are 
many varieties unknown in Europe. The 
green oranges of Arcot, also the green pam- 
plemusses of Bernagor, a city on the river 
Hughly, between Calcutta and Serampore. 
This last named fruit, orga unknown 
in Europe, is an orange of a prodigious size, 
its flesh is sweet, delicious, and green, red, 
or white. Perhaps this is one of the finest 
fruits in the universe. A single one fills a 
plate in a desert. 

[This Article will le resumed.]} 


DIDASCALIA. 
COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

The tragedy of Coriolanus has been pre- 
sented to the public at this theatre in a stile 
of elegance, and classical splendor, that re- 
flects the greatest credit on Mr, Kemble’s 
taste, and attention to the very minutiz of 
the scene ; independent of any praise he may 
merit for the performance of the character of 
Coriolanus, which we may safely aflirm to 
be a chef-d’euvre in the dramatic art: nor 
do we think that any stage can boast its 
equal—notwithstanding what has been vaunt- 
ed of the Larives and ‘T'almas of a neighbour- 
ing country—both of whom we have seen, 
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and are proud to hail our countryman as their 
superior. We, however, as Britons not 
wholly unused to mobs and to senates, sub- 
mit to the manager’s judgement, whether the 
addition of a dozen or two of actors to augment 
the main body of the rabble would not im- 
rove the general effect of the scene ; whether 
it would not enrich the picture ; for we real- 
ly imagined that we discovered a paucity of 
rand turbulent citizens in the streets of 
ems : we also wish for a few more Senators 
in the senate, as at present they seem hardly 
sufficient to <* make a house.” Mrs, Siddons 
sustained her part with great dignity and ef- 
fect.—We ee we could say the same of 
Mr. Munden, who mixed too much of the 
buffoon in his character ; a too common fault 
in most performers, who think such charac- 
ters as Menenius (and Polonius in Hamlet) 
are played well when they “set on some 
** quantity of barren spectators to laugh "— 
tomake the tag-rag people clap them,”"— 
whereas in fact, these ludicrous personages 
grossly violate the general tone of the piece, 
and disturb that repose to ‘he mind whieh the 
author had originally in his contemplation, 
and by means of which he intends to prepare 
the spectator for the full effect of the princi- 
1 incidents and characters. And aoc as 
hakespeare observes, Now this, 
** overdone, though it make the unskilfull 
*« laugh, cannot but make the judicious 
** grieve ; the censure of which one, must, 
in your allowance, o’erweigh a whole 
** theatre of others.” Besides, on referring to 
the Dramatis Persone, we perceive Menenius 
is described as the friend of Coriolanus, not 
asa Roman buffoon. 


On Saturday, Nov. 15, a new play, called 
Adrian and Orvila; or, A Mother’s 
geance, written by Mr. Dimonp, Jun. was 
performed for the first time. It is a drama of 
the mixed kind, interspersed with music. 
The following is the Dramatis Person. 


Prince of Altenburg, . Mr. Cooke. 
Count of Rosenheim, . Mr. Munden. 
Adrian, . . . . . Mr.C. Kemble. 
Michael, . . . Lasten. 
Friedbert, . . . . . Mr. Denman. 


Anselm, . . Mr. Waddy. 
Leopold, . . . . ~ Mr. Chapman. 
Hadfroy (a Minstrel), . Mr. Bellamy. 
Lothaire (a Page), . Mrs. C. Keuiible, 
Orrila of Rosenheim, Miss Brunton, 


Matilda of Clermont, . Miss Smith. 
Githa, , . Mrs. Mattocks. 


The scene lies at the Castle of Count Ro- 
senheim, in Saxony, whose daughter Orrila 
had been bred up during his absence at the 
Court of Dresden ; Matilda Carlstein who 
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had been seduced by Prince Altenburg, and 


afterwards deserted by him, in consequence 
of his marriage with a German Primeess, (who 
bore him a son, and shortly after died) lived 
retired in a cottage near the castle, with her 
supposed son Adi an, under the assumed 
name of Madame Clermont. Adrian during 
his childhood, being frequently invited to 
Rosenheiia Castle, as he advanced to man- 
hood, became deepiy enamoured of Orrila. 
Prince Altenburg, w to had become a widow- 
er, the patron and friend of Count Rosen- 
heim, proposes for the band of Oris, and 
arrives with the Count at his castle to celebrate 
his nuptials. 
the young lovers. Madame Clermont, terr 
fied at the Prince's presence, prevails on 
Adrian to quit the territones oi Saxony ; aud 
the Count, suspecting the reai_ state of his 
daughier’s affections, forbids Adrian’s presence 
at the Castle. Lothaive, (page to Altenburg) 
contrives a meeting between the young lovers 
at the house of his sister Minna; and while 
Adrian is on his way to Minna’s cottage, he 
accidentally preserves the life of Altenburg, 
and refuses to tell who he is. The Prince re- 
ceives intimation from Lothaire, and waits 
on Madame Clermont to thank her for his 
deliverance, but is disdainfully received, she 
not even unveiling. Dura this, a meeting 


having taken place between the lovers, Orla 


consents to elope with Adrian. ‘They are in- 
tercepted in their fight, and brought back 
to the Castle. Madame Clermont, hearing 
of the situation of Adnan (whose life is be- 
come forfeited by the laws of Saxony, for en 
deavouring to ran away with the heiress of a 
noble family,) hastens to the Castle, gets ad- 
mission to the Count’s presenee, and in vain 
pleads for her son. Hearing the voice of Al- 
tenburg, she hides her face with her veil. 
The Prince enters, leading in Adrian (his de- 
liverer), whiose pardon he obtains. Madame 
Clermont kneels to the Prince, unveils, and 
discovers herself to be Matilda Carlstein ; whom 
the Prince had seduced ; and in the relation 
which she gives of the occurrences of her 
life, Adrian is discovered to be the legitimate 
son of Altenburg, whom he imagined had 
been drowned, but whom Matilda Carlstein 
had stolen from his house, stripped him of his 
clothes, and sent them dowa the Elbe; by 
which all difficulties in his marriage with 
Orrila are removed, the Count consents to 
their union, and the Prince receives Ma:ida 
s his wile. 
: This is not a translation, we believe, but 
only borrowed” from the German school, 
and strongly resembles Lavers’ Vows. To 
say the truth it is all over German, notwith- 
standing the introduction of a poor Welch 
harper, who came into Saxony, nobody knows 
how, to sing ditties ‘ in honour of the Lard 
ot Rosenheim ;” and to preserve this German 
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character, the Deity is continually invoked 
usque ad nauseam. Add to this, a plentiful 
share of declamation, which renders the piece 
both tedious and dll. However, it was very 
favorably received, and the audience was con- 
tented to wink at the most glaring imiproprie- 
ties—such, for instance, as the tolling of the 
bell for the execution of Adrian before he is 
even tried; but then we learn from the next 
scene that the Count of Rosenheim ‘intends 
to give him up to the laws of his country ; 
—by this dextrous anachronism the audience 
is amused with a pretty piece of music to the. 
burden of ding dong bell. The language is 
sometimes figurative, and now and then ap- 
roaches the true bombast. ** On creation’s 
brink,” is a phrase employed to describe the si- 
tuation of a bir lady dying with crief. Nor is it- 
deficient in many other phrases equally fine. 

Although our languor was happily relieved 
by some sweet music by Kelly, 
Atwood, Se. yet we hope the author will at- 
tend to the comfort of future andiences whe 
may honor this play, and not ouly use the 
pruning knife, but the hatchet, as Mr. Puff 
says ; for it is intolerably long, and certainly 
a great part of it may be left out without de- 
triment to what remains. When the curtain 
dropped, it was half past ten o'clock, We 
are antigallicans, yet we must acknowledge, 
* they manage these things better in France” 
—all theatric entertainments being, or at least 
used to be, over by ten. 

Miss Smith, the hereine, displayed great 
powers, and the energy with which she sus- 
tained her praying, extravagant part, materi« 
ally contributed to the success of the piece : 
she is second only to Mrs. Siddons. Miss 
Brunton pla ved very srettily indeed—but her 
dress us Mme. Tallien and the 
Palais-Royal. We notice this merely, en 
passant, tor we shall have much to say ina 
future vumber about dresses. Mr. Cooke 
tripped more than once or twice. Mrs. C. 
Kerble’s character was too contemptible to 
make eny t..ing of, though she bustled through 
it, and did all she could for it. 

The newspapers have kindly told us that 
the prologue (written by Mr. Skeflingtoriy 
was a neat classical production—we thank 
them; as, without their information, we 
should not have known it ; for notwithstand- 
ing we were only three seats from the orches- 
tra, we could not thoroughly understand one 
line, owing to the imperfect and confused 
manner 10 which it was delivered by Mr. 
Brenton. It certainly had one merit, it was 
short. The epilogue, by Mr. W. Por- 
ter, contained some happy allusions to the 
present election scenes, and put the good- 
natured audience into such a merry humour, 
that, when the play was given out for a se- 
cond representation, they gave a proof of 
their profound éaste and judgement, by 
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pleating it to the skies. The epilogue was 
well delivered by Mus. Mattocks and Miss 
Brunton. 

We had hoped that the rage for German 
dramas which Begin in seduction and conclude 
in left handed marriages, had beea preity well 
over in Britain, where not a single principle 
necessary to give an air of verisimility to the 
scene is acknowledged ; and, indeed, we he- 
lieve it will prove to be so entirely sunk, that 
not even an o¢casional instance of success can 


revive it. ‘The broad and general principles of 


human nature are the same, all the world 
over; the liberal refinements of education do 
no more than soften them, and deprive them 
of those asperities of which good manners 
prohibit the efleets. Yet character, if less 
violent among the well-instructed, is sufii- 
ciently marked for the purposes of the ihea- 
tre, because sufficiently for those of life; and 
what just purposes can the theatre intend, for 
which life does not furnish the prototype? If 
this play contained any thing resembling what 
life presents, we should readily select, ap- 
prove, and applaud ¢had ; but, in fact, our Ps 
selection, as it stands, would be the songs, 
our approbation would terminate in praising 
the exertions of the performers, and our 
applause would exclusively honor the music. 


Thursday, November 20, was presented at 
Drury-lane theatre, a new comedy called the 
Vindictive Men. It is understood to have 
been from the pen of Mr. Holcroft. The 
principal character was that of a merchant, 
who Laying been assaulted by his brother 
thirty years ago, had never forgiven the of- 
fence, but had forsworn the relation. Ano- 
ther leading event in the fable was, the sud- 
den acquisition of a fortune by a Devonshire 
rustic, whose daughter had received an ex- 
cellent education; and scrupled the en- 
joyment of £100,000, because her aunt, 
from whom it descended, had received it as 
the wages of licentiousness. ‘The other chia- 
racters were subservient. 

We are sorry to announce that the deme- 
rits of this drama outweighed its merits ; and 
that, afier a patient hearing, the audience 
prononneed its condemnation. 

If this comedy be tried Ly the general prin- 
ciples of criticism, a kind of ment must be 
allowed to the conception and the intention 
of the principal character: but it was over- 
whelmed by the incidents attached toit. ‘The 
author no doubt intended, that his Vindic- 
tive Man should possegs every other virtue, 
by way of counterbalance to his principal 
failing : but the exercise of these virtues was 
not so apparent to the audience as to excite 
an interest in his favour. Moreover, from 
the state of facts, the principle of implacabi- 
lity seemed to Have too much to support it: 
for what can be more atrocious than brother 
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fichting with brother? Add to this, that the 
habits of thirty years are too strongly con- 
firmed to be suddenly removed by events of 
any kind; and that the adventures of a mi- 
litary life are little caleulated to make an 
favorable impression on a commercial man. 
character which appears vindictive from first 
to last, which cherishes the principle of im- 
lacability, is not likely to be popular with 
Britons. It is not the general description of 
our countrymen; it departs too much from 
ordinary nature: such individuels may exist 
in every country under heaven ; but among 
us they are distinguished by their singularity. 
Aud who can respect (we might say, who 
can forgive) the unforgiving? 

The author had direeted one British officer 
to weep; and another, to dueel, in supplica- 
tion. Did he then forget, that the chae 
racter of an officer of long standing is com. 
os nded of his personal disposition, and of 
lis professional habits? ‘That an officer, used to 
command, should on every oceasion retain a 
firmness, which contributes to his respectabi- 
lity; aud that the moment be abandons this 
firmness, our regard for him ts sensibly di- 
minished? Heroes should be heroes under 
every circumstance ; and prostration is no be- 
coming attitude for a British Colonel. 

Mr. Holcroft should also nave recollected, 
that a Devonshire rustic is a marked charac- 
ter: itis not merely his being no Londoner 
which makes a rustic. Such a man, only 
three days in town, would strongly retain his 
modes of speech, his relative notions, and his 
ways of expressing them: he would, as it 
were, smell of his farm, of his teams, of 
his crops: his friendships, his enmities, 
his gossips, for a rustic has al! these, would 
rise ‘* trippingly his tongue,” and 
that which he had been he would continue 
to be, strongly, decidedly, infallibly. 

On the whole, we are of opinion, that the 
author composed this comedy, between sleep- 
ing and waking, when the my fit was upon 
him. His choice of materials might have 
been better; but le had not made the most 
of those he thought proper to adopt: his cha- 
racters wanted mental vigour, that energy 
which leads the attention, and commands 
the sentiments of an audience; that remove 
from every day passalility, that elevaiion and 
dignity, which results trom their being well 
conceived and assiduously wrouglit up, to a 
finish, a distinction, a firmness, a power, 
which a spectator beholds with satisfaction, 
and_a critic appiands with delight. 

The general tone of the piece was that of 
insipidity ; and the failing of the curtain re- 
lieved the audience from their ungratitied ai- 

Two other novelties, The Deserts of A+ 
bia, and Tvheli, after-pieces, haye appeared, 
but our report must be postponed. 
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OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
AMERICA. 
Astronomical Observations. 
Annulareclipses | of the sun of course} are very 
rare; they are proportionately interesting to as- 
tronomers: in order to observe that of Tune 16, 
1806. M. de Ferrer, a Spanish astronomer, 
who resides in New York, went towards 
Albany under latitude 42° 23’ where he knew 
the eclipse would be central. He observed 
the total obscuration to be from 11 o'clock, 
7 55” to 11 o'clock 12’ 


was at 11 o'clock 25’ 33” ; and what is more 
interesting, he concludes also that we should 
add 2” to the semi-diameter of the moon. 

But a more singular phenomenon observed 
by M. de Ferrer, is, that the disk of the 
moon appeared luminous, seven seconds before 
the end of the obscuration. This appears, to 
be occasioned by a sinall portion of atmos- 
phere. 

He also observed a luminous ring con- 
centric with the sun, whose diameter was be- 
tween 45 and 50 minutes. and which had 
not been observed in former eclipses. It 
appears to proceed from the light of the 
terresirial atmosphere of those countries, ber- 
dering on the parts where the eclipse is total. 
The borders of the moon were but faintly 
delineated ; slender columns of vapours were 
seen darung from it, proceeding either from 
the sun or from the moon, and terminating at 
the ring. 

‘The total obscuration did not occasion so 
great a darkness as had been expected: six 

incipal stars only were seen: we suppose 
and Mercury, Sirus and Procyon, the 
two stars of Orion, the Goat and the Lyre. 
Birds were seen going to roost, and a little 
daw was felt. The light from the ring pre- 
vented a coniplete darkness. , 

Esquimaux Christians. 

At the latter end of the year 1804, the 
mumpber of Esquimaux whom the Moravian 
missionaries were instructing amounted to 221. 

Classical Literature. 

Messrs. Poyntell and Co. have just issued 
from their Classical Press in Phiadelphia, in 
a neat and correct style, the first American 
edition of Xenophon’s Cyropedia in eight 
books. The American editors copied from 
Hutchinson's London edition, and announce, 
that under the critical inspection of Mr. John 
Waits, they have corrected many errors of 
the London edition. 

Invian Duelling. 

Natches (America), July 1.—The follow- 
ing very extraordinary circumstance occurred 
a few days since. If the advocates for duelling 
were compelled to settle their ‘* affairs of 
honour” in a similar manner—substituting a 
common hangman to te:munate the scene, in 


from whence | 
M. Delalande concludes, that the conjunction | 
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place of a son to one of the parties ; it is very 
probable that the practice would in a short 
time become less fwshionable. 

At about 2 o'clock P. M. an Indian was 
discovered, by the family, entering the South 
end of Cirault’s lane. He drew their attention, 
being painted in an uncommon manner ; his 
whole body appeared red. He held in his 
right hand a gun, which he brandished with 
many gesticulations ; in his left hand he held 
a bottle. He was aitended by two other 
Indians, who advanced at rather a sober 
pace. At the opposite end of the lane, some 
more Indians were discovered, among whom 
was a man painted in like manner, but 
unarmed. He was held and detained by a 
woman; but when the one brandishing his 
gun came within about twenty yards of him, 
he burst from the embrace of his wife and 
rushed towards his antagonist. At about four 
yards distance they both halted: when the 
unarmed man presented his naked breast to 
the other, who took deliberate aim, but, 
appearing to recollect himself, he suddenly 
dropt his gun, and drank from the bottle, 
which at the time was tied to his wrist; the 
other patiently and resolutely holding his 
breast open and presented all the while. 
Having finished his drink, he gave a whoop, 
and took fresh aim; and, in an instant, the 
other dropt dead almost at his feet. This 
done, he once more loaded his gun with all 
possible ngs and gave it to a by-stander 
(son to the deceased). He then in tum, 
bared and presented his breast, and was in- 
stantaneously sent into eternity. 

The dead bodies were each carried the wa’ 
they came, and by their respective friends 
interred one at each end of the lane. The 
wife and relatives of the unarmed one, who 
was first killed, howled over his remains 
three days and nights, and then disappeared. 
On Friday last they returned again, fired 
several guns on approaching the grave, gave a 
general how] about a quarter of an hour, and 
retired. 

We learned from some among them, who 
spoke broken English, that they had quarrelled 
over a bottle some considerable time 
when the Indian who was first killed had his 
finger bit by the other in such a manner, that 
hisarm became inflamed ; he declared he was 
“« spoiled,” and that they must both die. 
_ agreed, and formed the arrangement as 
related. 


DENMARK. 
Invention of a new Praam. 

A mechanist of Copenhagen has con- 
structed the model of a Pram proper to navi- 
gate the largest ships across the ice. ‘This 
model has been examined by the most cele- 
brated engineers on the continent, and it is 
thought that the Danish navy will derive 
great advantage from it. 
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FRANCE. 
Proposed Canals to be executed in France. 

Gtand Northern Canal. This is divided 
into two branches totally distinct from each 
other. The first is the junction of the Scheld 
with the Meuse from Antwerp to Venlo. 
The second is the junction of the Meuse with 
the Rhine. 

Canal of La Censée. To unite the Scheld 
and the Searpe. This fluvial communication 
is designed as an appendix to the grand canal 
of St. Quentin. 

Lateral Canal of La Haine. 
the navigation of that river. 

Canal of the Lys to Liperlée. To shorten 
the passage between Lille, and other cities of 
Flanders, and the sea. i 

Canal of Charleroy to Brussels. A canal 
of indispensable utility for the conveyance of 
coal from the numerous mines near the river 
Sambre. 

Canal of Reims. To follow the river above 
Braime ; join the ancient Egmond canal ; and 
then follow the bed of the Vesle to its junc- 
tion with the Aisne opposite the village of 
Condé. 

Lateral Canal of the Loire. Very advan- 
tageous to the neighbouring departments for 
the exportation of their territorial produc- 
tions and manufactures. 

Canal from Niort to Rochelle. Prisoners 
of war to be employed on it until they are 
exchanged. 

Communication from Nantes to Brest. A 
project of incalculable advantage for supply- 
ing the ci-devant Brittany with naval stores. 
The plan is as follows: the junction of the 
Loire and the Vilaine; junction of the Vi- 
laine with the Blavet ; this navigation to be 
continued to Port-Launay and Brest, by the 
rivers Doré, Hitres, and Anne. ‘Thus there 
will be four communications with the sea. 
The plan, also, embraces a branch extending 
to Quimper, by the little river Odet. The 
canal from Nantes to Port-Launay, will be 
about 96 leagues in length. 

Persian Professor. 

M. Sylvestre de Sacy, the celebrated Orien- 
talist, and member of the Institute, is ap- 

inted Persian Professor in the College of 

Will of a Deaf and Dumb Person, __ 

The civil tribunal of Verdun is engaged in 
the decision of a cause of importance. The 
question is to know whether an individual 
born deaf and dumb, was eligible to make a 
will, and whether the «legacies were valid. 
On the 18th of August, the Procureur Im- 
péial had given his sentence before the 
Court, on which occasion, a great con- 


To improve 


course of spectators attended. Our corres- 
pondent observes, that at Commercy, there 
is a poor girl, also born deaf and dumb, 
whom a curate of this town, forty years ago, 
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taught to read and write, sithout using the 
method of the Abbé de l’Epée, or of that of 
the Abbé Sicard.—This latter, he adds, mig] t 
make a will, since she iscapable of conversa- 
tion, by writing. 

Ancient Ceremony re-established. 

By a letter from Beauvais, dated Oct. 14, 
we learn that, with permission of the Prefeet, 
the procession, in. which the women of this 
town hav2 the precedency over the men has 
been re-established. 1a had been instituted to 
perpetuate the memory of the courageous 
Jeane Laisné, called in history Jeane Ha- 
chette. When Beauvais was besieged by the 
Burgundians in 1471, she wrested a standard 
from the hand of an enemy, who was at- 
tempting to fix it on the wall, and threw 
him head-long into the ditch, by which he- 
roic deed she saved the town. This pro- 
cession, which had been abolished by the re- 
velution, took place last Sunday, for the 
first time since, among discharges of artillery 
and the applauses of our fellow citizens. 
young woman, personated Jeane Hachette, 
carrying the standard taken from the Bur- 
gundians; the tassels were held by other 
joung women; then came the rest of the 
emale corps, and after them the municipal 
officers and the rest of the followers. The 
whole was headed by a numerous body of 
clergy and the shrine of Suinte Angadreme. _ 

Prize Question. 

The free society of physical and medical 
science of Liege, proposed, in their meeting 
of 12th June, 1806, as a prize question : 
*¢ Toa determine the influence of the passions 
‘© in the production of diseases.” The so- 
ciety wishes that the authors will be particu- 
lar in indicating the connection that exists be- 
tween certain affections of the mind and the 
origin of certatm physical affections. The 
prize will be a gold medal, value 200 franes, 
to be given at the public meeting, June, 
1807- ‘The memoirs may be written, either 
in French or in Latin, and directed (post 
paid) to M. Saveur, the secretary, previous 
to April 1. 

New invented safe Carriages. 

M.*Durivoire, late Captain in the Regi- 
ment of Rohan-Soubise, advertises his hav- ~ 
ing invented carriages of a new kind, for 
which he has obtained a patent. He affirms 
that these carriages are more convenient, 
more solid, and yet lighter, than any hither- 
to built; that they neither catch, nor break, — 
nor can be overset; in short, that they offer 
to travellers the advantage of avoiding danger 
by getting out of the vehicle, although the 
horses should be frightened and running 
away. The inventor proposes to supply tra- 
vellers on the road to St. Conmuapaatien. 

Astronomy. 

In the month of March, says Mr. Zach, 

a large spot, with two smaller oues witlrin it, 
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appeared in the sun; these I observed at 9° 
N. of the solar equator; which differs but 
little from the well detined spots which served 
nie to determine the rotation of the sun 
in the memoirs of the Acalemy for 1776, 
which were at 11 or 12°. This seems to be 
a confirmation of my discovery at that time ; 
proving that there are certain points of the 
sun peculiarly adapted to produce large spots ; 
perhaps, they are mountains which atiract 
and retain the scoria of that immense fur- 
nace. The parallel of 9° S. of the equator, 
is most subject to those large spots. 

Similar spots with two smaller ones within 
them have been seen at different times; 
(Mem. 1776, pege 487; and 1778). These 
seem to destroy the system of volcanoes pro- 
posed by Mr. Herschel. 

The centre of the well defined spot seen in 
March was at 10§° declination. That, whose 
appearance I calculated, (Mem. 1776, page 
40) had from 11° to 14°; but a spot of one 
minute occupies nearly 4°; thus the mountain 
which I suppose to have served asa founda- 
tion, or obstacle to impede it, might, in fact, 
taking it from a different point, have attracted 
it 2° or 3° farther, seen under one aspect than 
in the other. ‘ 

M. de Flangergues saw that beautiful spot 
in the sun, in April, and this return has 
given him, for the rotation of the sun, 25 
days 12 hours 6 minutes. 

M. Piazzi, a celebrated astronomer of Pa- 
lermo, writes that he has observed the princi- 
pal stars in the opposite seasons of the year, 
when the difference of the situation of the 
earth in its orbit, must produce the greatest 
apparent difference in the situation of the 
stars. Astronomers have been disputing du- 
ring two centuries on that effect of the mo- 
tion of the earth, which is termed the an- 
nual parallax. M. Piazzi found it, in three 
months, 1” 5 for Aldebaran, 3” for Procyon, 
4” for Sirius, from whence it follows that these 
stars are not, as was thought, distant above 
7 millions of millions of leagues; but he 
proposes to continue these important observa- 
ticns. 

Extraordinary vivification of Insects. 

The iuhabitants of Narcy, a villoge fifieen 
miles from Nevers, haviag neither rivers nor 
fountains in their neighbourhood, are com- 
pelled to drink the thick water of two small 
rivulets, which run on a muddy bed fuil of 
insects. ‘This is necessary to be known, in 
order to understand the extraordinary occur- 
rence, which lately happened there. A 
young lady of Narcy, 19 years of age, had 
heen for eight months tormented with pains 
in her stomach ; they became so acute as to 
ruin her health. which was naturally robust 
and florid. ‘This, and other symptoms, led to 
the opinion, that she was attacked by the 
tapt-worm; and the remedies proper to 


that case were determined on ; when suddenly 
she was seized with! violent convulsive fits, 
and threw up above 100 small insects, which 
ran about the floor, with incredible swiftness. 


Rauque, the la'y’s physician, having suc- 


ceeded in catching some of them, ascertained 
that they were aquatic Millepedes. The 
young lady was el mE relieved ; and ever 
since has enjoyed good health. The authen- 
ticity of this circumstance might be doubted, 
if it had not taken place in the\presence of the 
mayor of the village ; of the father, mother, 
and sisters of the lady, and of many other 

ersons, who all vouch for the truth of it. 

Tany have even affirmed, that similar acci- 
dents are by no means new, in that country ; 
and have named four other inhabitants of 
Narey, who have experienced the same thing. 
—Meémorial Européen. 

*,* We should have been glad if the 
hysician had determined whether these 

Lillepedes were of the same species as those 

with which the rivulets (or one of them) 
abound: and had given us the scientific 
name of the insect, whereby we might have 
been able to form comparisons as well as con- 
jectures concerning it. 

Persia. —Black Sea-—Caspian Sea. 

No one is ignorant how much geography 
is indebted to naturalists, who have travelled : 
Mr. Olivier has given a fresh proof of the 
utility of their observations, in the topography 
of Persia, which he has very lately presented 
to the public. 

He described the chains of mountains, 
and the courses of the different rivers. He 
explains the nature of the productions of a 
couutry by their analogy to the climate, 
In Persia, the nearly general drought is the 
cause that one twentieth part of that extensive 
empire is not cultivated; there are whole 
provinces which have not a tree in them, 
unless it be planted and watered by the hands 
of man. The evil increases continually, 
owing tothe destruction of those canals which 
formerly brought the water from thc moun- 
tains, so that the deserted lands become im- 
pregueted with salt, which renders them 

arren for ever. 


M. Olivier has also enquired whether there 
be any truth in the opinion that the Black 
Sea and the co Sea formerly communt- 


cated. He thinks that this has really been 
the case towards the north of Caucasus; but 
that the earth brought down by the inunda- 
tions of the rivers Cuban, Volga, and Don, 
have interrupted it. 

From thence he infers that the Caspian Sea, 
no longer receiving from those rivers which 
fall into it a sufficient quantity of water to 
compensate what it loses by evaporation, its 
level is continually decreasing ; it is 
now sixty feet lower than the Euxine. 


By tac same means it has separated from 
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the Lake Aral, and has left behind it, im- 
inense plains of briny sand, which surround 
it at the north and east. ‘ 

M. Dureau de la Malle, the son of a mem- 
ber of the Institute, has found in several 
Greek and Roman authors, numberless in- 
stances of this former extent of the Caspian 
sea, and of its communication with the 
Euxine and Aral. He has collected them all 
in amemoir of some length, which he has 
presented to the class of ancient natural his- 
tory, and tothat of mathematical and physi- 
cal science. 

GERMANY. 
Cure of Ophthalmia in a Tiger. 

A circumstance has lately occurred at the 
Menagerie, at Schoenbruna, near Vienna, 
which merits the attention of Naturalists. 
The Bengal tiger there is generally fed with 
raw meat; but when heis aitacked with his 
ordinary disorder (a species of ophthalmia) 
they give him young animals alive, wiiose 
warm blood contributes to his cure. A few 
weeks since, they threw into his den a youn, 
bitch, when he was couched with his he 
reposing on his fore-legs. ‘The bitch, after 
recovering her fears, began to lick his eyes ; 
the tiger found himself so much better, that 
he not only spared the animal, but shewed 
his gratitude by caresses, The bitch continu- 
ing the operation, in a few days the tiger was 
entirely cured, Since that, the two animals 
live together in perfect union. Before he 
touches his food, the tiger waits till his com- 
panion has satisfied her appetite with the 
choicest pieces. If the bitch even bites him 
in play, he shews no resentment, but con- 
tinues his caresses. 

New Musical Instrument. 

The number of musical instruments has 
very much increased within these few years. 
An artist, of the name of Holbein, at Pra- 
gue, has invented one which he styles the 
uranicon. One of its properties is to swell 
the tones progressively from the pianissimo to 
the fortissimo; and vice versa. To this in- 
strument is added a horn, whose echo ap- 
pears to resound among the mountains; then 
adagio is played ad lilitum, by a very 
sweet female voice. 

Roman Ruins. 

We hear from Frankfort that a quantity of 
ruins of fortifications, colonies, barracks, &c. 
have been discovered in ancient Nordgau, and 
in the forest which extends in the countries of 
Pappenheim, Eichstett, and Weissembourg. 
A well preserved part of a paved high-way, 
and of a wall, which the Romans had built 
to protect their dominions from the inhabitants 
of the north of Germany, have also been 
discovered. Indigging, several Roman tombs 
have been fuund. The wall is far superior to 
that built by Ceasar, from the lake of Geneva 


to Mount Jura, or to that which the Empeor 
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Adrian, Antoninus Pius, and Septimus-Seve- 
rus caused to be erected to prevent the incur- 
sions of the Scots. ‘The most considerable 
of these was not above 16 German leagues in 
length, whereas this great German barrier was 
130. This gigantic work of Roman Archi- 
tecture is the subject of general admiration ; 
in the excayations which were made in pre- 
sence of General Sahuc, the skeleton of a 
Roman warrior with his sword has been dis- 
covered ; and in another tomb, a head-pin and 
clasp of a Roman matron. 
Prize Questions. 

The Society of Gérlitz has offered a prize 
of 30 crowns for the best solution of the fol- 
lowing question. ‘ In cloudy weather it 
never freezes but when Reaumur’s thermos 
meter has descended to zero. or at least very 
nearly to that point. Why then does it freeze 
in serene weather, when the same ithermome- 
ter stands at three or four degrees above zero?” 

The Royal Bohemian Society offers 700 
ducats for the best answer to the following 
question: ‘* By what method’ can the various 
adulterations of the different necessaries of life 
be best ascertained, or lessened, by radical exa- 
mination or otherwise ?” 

Paper currency, and its effects. 

The last great fair of Vienna, which is 
commonly called the fair of Marguerite, and 
is held in the last fortnight of July, was 
one of the most profitable that has ever ta- 
ken place in that metropolis. The disposi- 
tions of some of the neighbouring states, 
respecting the Vienna bank notes, appear t 
have contributed to this. Most of the articles 
were sold before they had been unpacked. A 
great number of strangers made their tirst ap- 
pearance on the occasion, and bought at a 
price, to get rid of the bank notes the 
received to a considerable amount. Several 
venders, and particularly the merchants of 
Vienna, seized the opportunity, and raised 
the price of their po from 10 to 20 per 
cent. The Austrian administration, in con- 
sequence of the circumstance being known, 
issued a proclamation on the 22d of July, 
with a most formal promise never to lower 
nominal value of the bank notes; and the 
paper currency experienced a rise of fifteen per 
cent. Many of the foreign buyers now would 
willingly return the goods, although they were 
to lose by them. 

HUNGARY. 
Catholic Students. 

The number of students who have attended 
the catholic pedagogia im the five literary 
circles of Hungary, in the course of the year 
1804, amounts to 11,832, out of which 4553 
were pupils to the Piaristes; 1¢28 to the Be- 
nedictines, Cordeliers, and Minorites; and 
6047 were educated in those colleges where the 
instruction of youth is cominitted to the care 
of lay professers, 
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INDIES (EAST) 
Exportation of Looksprohilited by the Chinese. 

The Indian Directors, some time since, 
sent orders to their supracargoes to procure, if 

ible, some elementary books of the Chinese 
Language, for the use of their College at Hert- 
ford. Mr. L’Amiah has been particularly 
zealous in his endeavours to obtain some books 
of this description from Pekin, but without 
effect, for the Government, whose suspicions 
are excited on the slightest occasion, has pro- 
hibited their exportation, under the severest 
penalties. 

Christians persecuted at Pekin. 

The Christians at Pekin have lately been 
exposed to violent persecution, in consequence 
of some irregularity in the conduct of a few 
persons of that religion, and one of the Man- 
darins, suspected of being friendly to them, 
has been put to the bow-string. ‘ 

Company's servants repriman Jed. 

Some of the Company's servants at Ben- 
coolen have been reprimanded for their inju- 
dicious and unconciliating conduct to the na- 
tive Rajahs, which occasioned the late dis- 
affection. We hail this order as the precursor 
of amendment in the general dealings of the 
Indian government with the native powers ; 
much of which, particularly in regard to the 
Polygars, we conceive to have been not only 
deficient in judgment and conciliation, but 
destitute of justice and humanity. 

"Progress of the Baptist Missionaries. 

The Baptist Missionaries in Bengal are 
making some progress in their conversion of 
the natives. Accounts have been received 
from them, dated March and April, which 
state, that the number of proselytes since 
the commencement of the year had increased 
from 34 to 70 per month; and that three 
of the Hindoos were preaching the Gos- 

1. The Missionaries are about to pub- 
fish translations of the Bible and New Tes- 
tament inall the languages of the East. They 
~_ already been printed in four or five dia- 
ects. 

Grand Hindoo religious ceremony. 

The grand religious ceremony and proces- 
sion of Sievri took place at Tranquebar, in 
March last.. The royal chariot, on which 
the: idol was carried, cost 6000 pagodas ; it 
was 25 feet high. Upwards of 100,000 devo- 
tees are supposed to have assisted on this oc- 
casion. 

ITALY. 
Galvanic battery. 

Dr. Baronio of Milan has just published a 
description of a galvanic batiery made of ve- 
getable substances; he cut disks of horse- 
radish and red beet-root of two inches diame- 
ter. He prepared an equal number of disks 
of walnut-tree furnished with a rim to con- 
tain a little solution of tartrite of potash with 
the vinegar in which they were previously 


boiled, to cleanse the wood of its resinous 
particles, Sixty pair of disks of horse-radish 
and beet-root alternately separated by the wal- 
nut-tree ones, impregnated with the above 
solution, produced the galvanic shock on a 


frog whose _ marrow communicated with 


y means of a leaf of the Coch- 
learia. Other disks have had the same success ; 
and it is reasonably to be expected that the 
whole vegetable kingdom might be made sub- 
ject to the power of galvanism. 

Mexican Astronomy, &c. 

M. Marquez published at ik 
a work of Gama on the astronomy, chronolo- 
gy, and mythology of the Mexicans, with 
curious plates and interesting researches. 

NORWAY. 

+ Philanthropic establishments. 

In 1803. Mr. Tank, a merchant of Ber- 
gen bequeathed to that city 60,000 crowns for 
the foundation and support of a primary 
school. In 1805, agloverof Odensee, named 
Kahn, bequeathed his own dwelling house 
and 50,000 crowns for the establishment of 
an asylum fororphans, and other destitute 
children. Mr. Glarup, of Copenhagen, in 
the same year, left legacies for the relief of 
the poor, and for the support of the school- 
masters of the little island of Gioel. 

RUSSIA. 
Greek and Wallachian Schools. 

The late M. Hadsi Niku had founded a 
school at Cronstadt for the reception of mo- 
dern Greeks, which is already in a state of 
great activity, and contains thirty-four pu- 
pils. They are taught religion, reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and the ancient Greek, ac- 
cording to the method of Constantine Las- 
earis. ‘The professors are monks from mount 
Athos, &c. Cronstadt has besides a good 
Wallachian school, with three professors. 

Fossil Skeleton of an Elephant. 

The skeleton ‘of an elephant, quite com- 
plete, has lately been found and dug up at 
Struchon in Russia. 

Emperor of Russia and the English Merchants. 

It cannot but be a subject of great exulta- 
tion to contemplate the very marked and 


the 


distinguished manner in which his Majesty 


the Emperor of Russia has recently thought 
proper to honour the British merchants re- 
sident at and trading to Petersburgh. The 
occasion upon which his Imperial Majesty 
was pleased to compliment them in the way 
he did, was one which materially related to 
the commercial interests of that extensive 
empire’ It was nothing less than laying the 
foundation stone of a new exchange. The 
Emperor attended the ceremony, and eve 

English merchant in the place was invited. 
‘The merchants of other nations were not so 
favoured. The invitation to them was nei- 
their general, nor accompanied with those cirs 


ome, in 1804, 
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cumstances of respect and esteem which were | ployed to advantage. In 1797, an idea was 


manifested with regard to our countrymen. 
The first stone of the projected structuze was 
Jaid with due solemnity ; the current coins 
of Russia were deposited beneath the stone, 
and, during the whole of the scene, full 
bands of military music attended, by com- 
mand of the Emperor, and played a number 
of the matchless compositions of Mozart. 
When this grand ceremony had concluded, 
his Majesty requested the ‘attendance of our 
merchants at a splendid entertainment he 
roposed giving on so auspicious an event. 
rhe Imperial summons was obeyed, and a 
more interesting spectacle was never beheld. 
The Emperor presided in person, and conde- 
scended to peck i the honours of the feast. 
He deported himself with such easy and fa- 
miliar conviviality, that his English guests 
might have imagined themselves seated at the 
hospitable Pavilion of the Prince of Wales. 
Nothing was omitted that could impart de- 
light and gratification. The table was spread 
with every delicacy that could be procured, 
and the choicest wines added to the luxuri- 
ance of the royal treat. The desert was ren- 
dered, by a circumstance which accompanied 
it, even more agreeable than the dinner ; 
for after numerous toasts had gone round, 
and success had been drunk to the new un- 
dertaking, his Majesty unfolded a packet, 
containing a quantity of gold medals, each 
of the value of about six guineas in weight, 
but inestimable. in another point of view, 
On. one side was the bust of the Emperor, 
a striking and accurate likeness, and on the 
reverse was the Linperial Exchange, precisel 
as it was intended to be erected. His Ma- 
jesty presented one with his own hand to 
every British merchant, at the same time de- 
siring them to preserve it asa memorial of 
his respect for the first commercial city in 
the world, and as an indication of that strict 
friendship he always wished to manifest to- 
wards England. ‘* The prosperity of the 
Emperor's reign,” The harmony of the 
alliance between England and Russia,” were 
drank, with various other appropriate toasts. 
The festival was protracted ull a late hour, 
and it would be difficult to say which expe- 
rienced the most satisfaction, the august and 
— monarch, or the merchants of our 
ree country, who were so eminently ho- 
noured by his attention and presence. 

*.* We have inserted the above account 
at the particular request of several of our 
Russian friends, although the entertainment 
was given previous to our commencement. 


SPAIN. 
Institution of the Hydrographic Archives. 
The Admifalty possesses an immense collec- 
tion of observations and ships’ journals of the 
scareest kind. It is only within a very short 
period that these treasures have been em- 


| Hydrographic Archives,’ 


first started of erecting an olfice called, The 
* where all observa- 
tions are collected, arranged, and numbered, 
for the purpose of projectingthe best maps and 
charts from them. ‘This capital institution, 
which properly commenced only in 1798, 
will soon become very extensive ; for the 
directors are men of the greatest talents, very 
zealous, and indefatigable. This is proved 
by the number of maps which have pve 
been published in so short a time. 

Don Ventura Barcaistegui began, in 17917 
a map of the Philippine Islands, which are 
said to amount to 1100. ‘They were dis- 
covered by Magellan in 1540, and have 
been described by Le Gentil, La Pévrouse, 
and Malespina. Tn the Indian Record oflice 
there are numerous MSS. relating to the Phi- 
lippines, with the voyages of Fernando de la 
Torre, Garcia Escalante, Martin de Yslares, 
and many others, which parily relate to the 
voyages of Ruy Lopez de Villalobos in 1542. 

Cure of Hydrophotia. 
. Anew remedy, which, like many others, has 
risen from fortuitous circumstances, was dis- 
covered in 1801, by some shepherds in An- 
dalusia, and has been employed 
on men as well as on dogs, in cases of hy- 
dropholia. It consists in giving the patient, 
orenimal, a decoction of the Ce/tis ambralis. 
This tree is indigenous to the south of France, 
Italy, and Spain. 
SWEDEN. 
Death of the Widow of Linneus. 

‘The widow of the celebrated naturalist, 
Linneus, died at Stockholm on the 20th of 
May, aged 90. 

Measure of a Degree of the Earth, in 

Latitude 06. 

It appears from the Exposition of the Ope- 
rations made in Lapland in 1802, to deter- 
mine a segment of the meridian, by Messrs. 
Ovesbom, Swanberg, Holmquist, and Talan- 


der, (a work containing 196 pages 8vo., which. 


we haveseen) that they used the decimal French 
measures, from which some confusion may 
arise ; yet, as the reduction of these to Eng- 
lish measures might occasion serious errors, 
we have suffered them to stand. 

The result of this operation, given in page 
187, is, that the Degree, the middle or 
which crosses at 66° 20’, is 111477,4 metres, 
or 57196,2 toises; but in order to find this 
result, the operators have supposed the mitre 
to be 443 li. 2059, as the commissaries for 
weights and measures had done in France. 
They have taken the m2fre at congelation, 
and the toise at 13° of the thermometer of 
80° ; whereas Lalande considers it as more 
natural to take them both at the middie 
temperature, which is 94°. In this case, 
according to experiments made by Lavoisier, 


in 1802, 0 1i064 must be taken from the . 
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metre, and 6 11046 added to the wise ; so that 
the proportion will stand thus: $63,954. 
448,360: : 854]i are to the mitre, which 
latter is found to be 443]i 435, instead of 
296. The conclusion is, that 154 metres are 
to be deducted from the above number, and 
that the degree 1s 572 

The degree of 1736 having been measured 
at 15°, we must add to it 3 toises; that of 
1802 having been measured at 3°, but re- 
duced to 0, we must deduct 8 toises, which 
increases the diflerence. The former, in- 
stead of 57419, becomes 57422; and the 
latter, being reduced, is 57200 toises, which 
is 222 toisesless. As this coincides with the 
other Degrees that have been measured, with 
the level given by the pendulum, and the pa- 
rallax of the moon, we cannot but adopt this 
new result, although it be difficult to conceive 
how the French academicians committed so 
~~ a mistake in 1736. ‘The Swedes think 

at their sector of 9 feet might have been 
more easily put out of order, or was less cor- 
rect than repeating circle whicn them- 
selves have used. 

Proceedings of the Royal Academicians. 

The Academy of Sciences of Stockholin 

blishes its Transactions yearly, in one vo- 

The Royal Academy of Belles- Lettres pub- 
lishes likewise oue volume annually. The 
Journal CEconomique is continued by the Pa- 
triotic Society, and forms six numbers yearly. 

M. Adlerbeth has published the Funeral 
Oration in honour of Rosenalder, which he 
read at the funeral of President C. A. Rosenal- 
der, who in 1777 gave 8,338 imperial Crowns 
for the purchase of a house destined for the 
Academy of Sciences of Stockholm. He also 
made a present to the university of Upsal of his 
rich collection of medals, to which he added 
600 crowns for the purchase of more medals. 
His curious library has been added to that of 
Upsal 

The Tomb of Odin. 

The tomb called Odenshog, in the plain 
of New Axvall, at Westrogothia in Sweden, 
wis lately opened for examination. In it 
was ej a stone vault, of about fifteen yards 
long, by eight wide, having an entrance at 
the east end. The sides of this vault were 
large blocks of stone, raised like walls to the 
height of four or five yards, and each of its 

iments was formed of a single stone. The 

ttom of the vault was paved with similar 
stones, and around its sides were several ske- 
letons in a sitting posture; they amounted to 
nineteen, and were placed separately in niches, 
or excavations ; two pikes, and two knives 
of fimmt-stone, were alse found in the depo- 
sitory. The bones, on being touched, crum- 
bled imto dust. Ft is supposed that this ce- 
metery, which from time immemorial has 


of that celebrated prince, and the members 
of his family, 
TARTARY. 
Division of the Seasons among the Tatérs of 
the Taurida. 

Spring (Bahear) begins on St. George's 
day, the 23d of Mchruary, and continues to 
the 22d of June. Their long summer (70- 
chilla) of 40 days, finishes on the ist of 
August. This month forms no part of a 
season, and is called, to the 25th, Agoséos. 
The 26th begins their autumn (Ghons), 
composed of Gi days, and ends on the 26th 
of October. At that time the Tatars con- 
clade bargains, and renew leases. The thir- 
ty-six following days precede their long win- 
ter (Kychtchilla) that begins en the !st of 
December, lasts 66 days, and does not end 
before the 4th of February. The remaining 
24 days of this month are ealled goud choukai, 
The 54 following days, or their Kédreles, 
from the Ist of March to the 23d of April, 
are called Mars, and constitute no part of 
the season. During that period, according 
to the meteorological observations of the Ta- 
tars, there are three cold seasons—the winter 
of old women ; that of starlings (Berdul-ad~- 
sker), which lasts about a week; and the 
winter of houp-birds, 
Travels through the Taurida, 

TURKEY. 

Corrosive Sublimate taken for pleasure. 

There is a very extraordinary man now 
living in Constantinople, who is generally 
known under the naine of “ Soliman, the 
eater of sublimate.” He is 106 years of age, 
and has seen the following succession of Sul- 
tans:—Achmet Osman, Mahmoud, 
Mustapha HJ. Abdul Hamed, and the pre- 
sent sovereign Selim III. This man, when 
young, accustomed himself, as the Turks do, 
to swallow opium ; but having taken  by.de- 
grees a large quantity without producing the 
desired eflect, he adopted the use of subli- 
mate, and, for upwards of 30 years, has 
taken a drachm, or 60 grains a day. He 
would sometimes go to the shop of a Turkish 
Jew, and call for a drachm of sublimate, 
which he mixed in a glass of water, and 
drank it up immediately. ‘The first time the 
apothecary was very much alarmed, for fear 
he should be charged with poisoning the 
Turk ; but he was struck with amazement 
when he saw the same man again, on the 
nextday, who called for another dose. _ Lord 
Elgin, Mr. Smith, and several gentlemen 
now in England, have met this extraordinary 
man, and have heard him say, that the sens 
sation he experienced after having drank that 
extremely active poison, was the most deli- 
cious he ever enjoyed.—Such is the force of 
habit!—It is generally thought, that since 
the days of Mithridaves, no one had ever 


borne the pame of Odin, contains whe remains | madg constant use of such a substance. 
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PRUSSIA. 
Literary Statistics. 
Summary statement of works printed in 
the year 1805, in all the provinces of the 
Prussian States, 
Number of 


Subjects. Works. Sheets. 
Fine arts, romances, plays, music, 145 2091 


Miscellaneousworks, journals,&c. 62 2335 
Theological works, - - - - 108 2112 
Medecine and surgery, - - = 80 1094 
Oeconomies, - - - - - 65 1440 
History and biography, - - + 55 1363 


statistics, voyages, &c. 49 1137 
History of literature, - - - - 5 831 
Politics, - - -- = = 42 780 
Physics and chemistry, - - - 32 707 
Jurisprudence, - - - - - - 33 747 
Books for youth, - - - - - 58 639 
German and other livinglanguages 24 505 
Mathematics, arithmetic, &c. - 23 489 
Philosophy, ethics, - - - 27 47+ 
Technology, trade, andcommerce, 18 307 
Natural history and botany, - - 21 349 
Military science, - - += - = Il 239 
Greek and Roman classics, - - 12 229 
Greek and Roman antiquities, - 6 122 
Ancient and extra European lan- 
guages, - - - - - = 6 
Paedagogic and school books, - 3 
Coins and medals, » - - - - 2 61 
6 
3 
1 


Political writings, - - - - - 48 
Astronomy, - - - = - - - 38 
F 4° 10 


Total - 907 19791 
Proportion, by Provinces. — - 
Electorate of Brandenburg, - - 357 $318 


Provinces of Lower Saxony, - - 258 5369 
Bayreuth, - - - - - - - 64 1095 
South and new East Prussia, 420 590 


East Prussia, - - - - - - 31 400 
Weumerk, - - - - M 
West Prussia, - - - - = = 15 
Pomerania, - - - - - - - 3 56 


Total - 907 197y1 

The provinces of Anspach and Cleves are 
excepted ; as are likewise all political news- 
papers, intelligencers, almanacks, and aca- 
demical dissertations. 

We presume that the above is the most 
complete view of the state of literature in Prus- 
sia, that has’ ever appeared in this country. 
We have received it among oar latest intelli- 
gence from Germany. As to the actual state 
of the Prussian dominions, and other adjacent 
countries, they must continue unknown to us, 
with expected details of the murder of Palm, 
and other events, till the arrival of the mails, 
of which several are now due, shall commu- 
nicate further information. 


OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 
REDUCTION OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. 
Operation of the Sinking Fund. 
Redeemed by annual million £61,668,163 


Do. by 1 per cent. per aun. on 


all loans - - - 52,156,420 
Do. by land tax - - = 22,645,280 
Do. by 1 per cent. per ann. on 

imperial loan - - - 719,016 


Total 137,188,884 


The sum to be expended in the ensuing 
quarter, is £2,207,171, 7s. 


Hints on projected Improvements in the vicins- 
ty of Westminster Hall, and Westminster 
Abley. 

The philosopher on one hand, or the idiot 
on the other, may look with indifference om. 
those external marks of dignity and distine- 
tion which decorate persons of eminent sta+ 
tion, but the politician knows that they are of 
essential service and indispensible utility. Im 
like manner, it may be thought absolutely in« 
different, by some persons, what are the 
public decorations of a metropolis, or of a 
nation ; but these who have studied the hu- 
man mind, well know, that not merely ac- 
commodation, but even magnificence is well 
employed, where it may indicate the wealth, 
the science, or the power, of an extensive 
community. 

Long has the British nation been too justly 
reproached with the poverty of its public 
buildings. ‘The palace of the Chief of the 
United Kingdom, might, indeed, serve welh: 
enough for its original destination, a monas- 
tery, but most certainly, asa toval residence, 
it is beneath contempt. And if we inspect 
the buildings allotted to the use of the other 
governing estates of the realm, the lords. and 
the commons, what a heterogeneous mass of 
construction do they present! What a res 
proach is iton the empire at large, that where 
their representatives assemble to transact bu- 
siness inthe name, and on the behalf, of the 
public, the place of their assembly should be 
marked rather by the characters of coach- 
houses and stabling, than by that of dignity 
and honour. 

We have so few public buildings, that 
those we have ought to be proportionately 
valued by us, and attended to with the t- 
er vigilance: the strangely dilapidated, and 
dirty, state of the chief of these, will come 
under our consideration hereafter. At present, 
we wish to convey an idea of those exten- 
sive plans of improvement, that have been 
some time in contemplation. When execut- 
ed, they will, it is hoped, relieve our country 
from those degrading imputations, under 
which it labours at present. 

Weunay consider Westminster Abbey, and 
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Westminster Hall, as two principal objecis 
which ought not only to be preserved at all 
events, but to be made the most of, whatever 
plans are adopted. Now, it has so happened, 
that from the intervention of adjoining build- 
ings of no dignified character, the relative 

sition of these two buildings, has never 
ba seen by the public. 

To Westminster Hall, on the side next the 
Thames, adjoin the passages leading to the 
residence of the Speaker of the House 
of Commons; on the side next the Ab- 
bey, are sundry offices of very mean ap- 
pearance : and so effectually is the lower part 
of this ancient edifice concealed, that nobody 
knows of the flying buttresses which su 
port the walls; Lefween which some of the 
courts of public justice are accommodated. 

We learn, with great pleasure, that the 
whole mass of external modern erections, 
which defaces the principal entrance to this 
noble Hall, is ordered to be pulled down, so 
that the original face of the fabric will once 
more shew itself. According to the best ex- 
amination we have been capable of making, 
this face is not only uniform, but beautiful ; 
many of its parts are highly enriched, and 
ina good state of preservation. With judi- 
ciovs, and not excessive reparations, this re- 
storation cannot fail of gratifying every com- 
petent judge. 

Supposing the face of Westminster Hall 
to be restored, the next object seems to be 
the renovation of the side next the Abbey. 
The appearance of ‘this is, as we have stated, 
extremely mean: and it is difficult to say, 
till the buttresses be laid open, whether it 
would be preferable to remove every annexed 
construction, and to present this flank of tie 
Hall in its original state, or to adopt the but- 
tresses for divisions, and supports, as they 
pow are, and to build a fiout the whole 
length, of a preper height, adapted to receive 
the four Courts of Justive, each of them 
marked by an appropriate distinction and dis- 
tribution of this front; yet the whole subject 
to one general system of wni(ormiiy and ar- 
rangement. Objections may be started against 
both these, ideas ; nor can they be removed, 
till ie lower parts of the Hall are open to in- 
spection. 

. Proceeding further round the Hall, we 
come to that motley assemblage or buildings, 
which docs accommodate the House of Lords ; 
with certain public offices attacied. be- 
tween these aud the Hail, but standing back 
the whole width of the Hall, (a consider- 
able distance), is St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
where now the House of Commons assem- 
bles. In this coufined space, hardly fitted to 
contain five hundicd persons, is this Rouse of 
Parliament, itself consisting of nearly seven 
hundred members, together with those who 
micy be interesicd in the various bills therein 


pending, which sometimes is a considerable 
number of persons, obliged to assemble : and 
to follow all manner of cramp passages, and 
to occupy detached buildings, &c. for its ne- 
cessary appendant offices, such as committee 
rooms, clerks’ rooms, &c. 

As one corner of Westminster Hall abutts 
against one corner of St. Stephen's chapel, 
the most effectual and most magnificent plan 
of arrangement, as it strikes us, would be to 
erect on the other side of St. Stephen’s cha- 
pel, a building corresponding to Westminster 
Hall, which might accommodate the four 
Courts of Justice, and the House of Com- 
mons: St. Stephen’s might then be fitted for 
the Lords, whose assemblies are never so nu- 
merous as those of the Commous. Thus we 
should obtain a regularity, by means of two 
buildings of great extent, with a smaller 
building receding precisely in the centre be- 
tween - Seo, Nor is this so difficult as it 
may appear, for two thirds of the present 
wail, range, by the plan, on the precise line 
that would be chosen: but undoubtedly the 
elevation would require skill. The necessary 
openings to the river, inorder to insulate the 
whole, would follow of course. 

We have suggested these ideas, because, 
after a plan issettled by act of parliament ad- 
vice is too late: but we shall now advert to 
what is actually intended. 

As we have said, the buildings attached to 
the front of Westminster Hall are to be dis- 

laced ; all the dwelling houses between the 

all and the Abbey are to be removed, toge- 
ther with every obstruction, (St. Margaret's 
Church, at present, excepted), so that the 
whole extent from the further extremity of 
the Abbey to the river Thames will be laid 
into one grand area. The whole of the pre- 
mises are purchased ; two thirds of the houses 
are taken down; the office of ordnance is 
advertised for sale by auction ; and the whole 
of King Street, the Broad Sanctuary, and 
adjoining buildings, is destined to form part of 
the general improvement. 

It is rtot understood that this extent of 
ground is to remain vacant, but to be com- 
pletely new-modelled ; to receive buildings 
whether public, or private, of a handsome 
and uniform construction, and instead of 
those crooked and winding ways which now 
Jead from some parts to the Houses of Par- 
lament, the whole is to be made straight, 
open, and convenient. 

As this subject will again come under our 
notice, in our further attention to modern 
improvements, intended, or necessary, | we 
shall here suspend our remarks on it, but not 
without expressing our hopes and persuasion, 
that, as the British character is famous for 
its perseverance, and for its attention to the 
completeness of what it undertakes, that the 
tume will come, when we shall no longer 
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suffer the sarcastic remarks of foreigners, who | 
tell us, that our King’s horses are better 

lodged than our King, that our commercial 

buildings, as the Bank, &c. and our prisons, 

as Newgate, are substantially built ; bet that 

our political buildings are, like our constitu- 

tion a confused mass of Gothicism, Grecism, 

and Anglicism. 

We value our constitution, and readily de- 
fend that: we value Westminster Hall, with 
the integrity which presides im it: we value 
the Abbey with the piety which occupies it: 
but whatever improper adjuncts later periods 
have erected, and thereby defaced the antient 
structures, we abandon them to the pick-axe 
of the improver—yet always provided, that 
every stroke levelled even at these, be enact- 
ed and directed by the conjoined authority 
of KING, LORDS, and COMMONS. 


Regulations relating to Medical Professors. 

The most prominent features of the plan, 
which will be submitted to the legislature, 
for restoring the dignity and character of the 
medical profession, are, that no person shall 
be allowed to practise, as a physician, unless 
he be a graduate of some university of the 
united kingdom, and has attained the age of 
24 years. He must also prove that he has 
studied physic for five years, two of which 
shall have’ been passed in the university.— 
Surgeons are to be placed under similar re- 
strictions, with the exception of being re- 
uired to pass their time at the university.— 
Loshinaltie are to serve five years with some 


respectable repo al and shall have studied 


the different branches of physic in reputable 
schools for at least a year. The qualifications 
of an accoucheur are, that he shall have stu- 
died for a year under an experienced professor, 
have assisted in the art, and have attended 
anatomical lectures for 12 months. 


Berks. — Reading, 18 Oct. This day 
Dr. Richards, Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and Dr. Isham, Warden of 
All Souls College, aecompanied by the Cor- 
poration of this 4 eae met in the council 
chamber, and, according to acustom which 
takes place every third year, inspected the ap- 
propriation of “Archbishop Laud’s bequests. 
At the same time agreeably to the will of the 
Archbishop, seven servant maids who were 
born in this town, and one in the town of 
Wokingham, recommended by the Corpora- 
tion, received £20 each, having lived in one 
service three years. 

Cornwau.—Iron Works.—Mr. Joseph 
Reynolds of Keiley Iron Works, after great 
trouble and enormous expense, has fully 
proved, that casting, or letting the iron out 
of each of his blast furnaces four times in 24 
hours, so far improves the qui’ y as to make 
bar iron equal, if not superivr, to that of 
Sweden or Russia. 
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Comaertanp.—lIn the next session of par- 
liament application is intended to be made for 
leave to bring in a bill to enable the magis- 
trates of Cumberland to build a bridge, or 
bridges across the Eden, near Carlisle and 
Stanwix; and also to erect courts of justice 
and a gaol in the city of Carlisle. 

Devon.—Enxeter, 16 Oct.—The grand 
prison of war, now building on Dartmoor 
under the auspices of the Lord Warden, is 
likely to give rise to a new town, in that hi- 
therto dreary region. Indeed it is already be~ 
gun, and is to be called Prince-Town, in 
complement to His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cornwall. 

Durnam.—Potatoes.—A piece of ground 
containing 863 square yards in the nursery of 
Messrs. W. Falla, and Co. at Gateshead, 
has produced this year 104 bushels of potatoes 
of an early kind, exclusive of the welll Sah 
which, by the acre, amounts to 583 bushels, 
or 105% loads. Previous to planting, the 
manure that was used was equity spread over 
the ground, and dug in ; the drills were then 
made shallow with a hoe 2 feet asunder, the 
potatoes planted, and covered in level. It is 
to be observed, what perhaps particularly de- 
serves notice, that the seed potatoes were but 
few of them cut, although rather of a la 
kind, and those that were divided, were on y 
once cut, and that longitudinally. 

6th Oct.—A few days 
since, a large oblong British or Danish bar- 
row was opened in the parish of Duntes- 
bourne Abbots in this county ; in which was 
found a kistvaen, or cromlech, containing 
about eight or nine bodies of different ages 
many of the bones of which, and the teeth 
were entire. 

The whole length of the barrow, diagos 
nally, was about fifty yards; straight over the 
stones about forty ; the width about thirty 
yards; and the distance between the two 
great stones twenty four feet. The barrow 
was composed of loose quarry-stones, laid in 
strata, near the great stones, and brought 
frown a distance. ‘I'he largest stone which has 
been long known in the country by the name of 
the s/ore-stone, is of the same kind as the grey 
wethers, or Stone-henge ; it is flat on the east 
side, and round on the side which is in the 
barrow ; is twelve feet high from the base, 
and fifteen in circumference. The other stone 
lies almost flat on the ground, and is about 
three yards square, and one foot thick. This 
covers the kistvaen, which contains the bones, 
and. which is divided into two cells, about 
four feet square each, and six deep. ‘There is 
little doubt of its being British ; and it may 
be called the early altar, or family monument. 
There are several other barrows in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and it is singular, that the farm 
adjoining is called Jack Barrows, probably a 
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corruption or abbreviation of some other 
mame. ‘The bones are re-buried ; but the 
barrow, and the tomb, will be leit open 
some time longer for the inspection of the 
curious. 

Hererorp.—The anniversary meeting of 
the Hereford Agricultural Society was mast 
numerously attended. One hundred persons 
dined at the hotel, in the great room. RK. P. 
Scudamore, M. P. was declared president, 
and Mr. Linger, vice president for the en- 
suing year. 

The premium for the best new variety of 
the apple, was awarded to T. A. Knight, 
Esq ; it was a cross, between the Siberian 
crab and the Lulham pearmain. 

The fruit was exquisitely beautiful ; and a 
shoot of one years growth was produced, 
which measured seven feet and*an inch in 
length. This new variety is deemed a most 
valuable acquisition, and partakes of all the 
best qualities of the parent trees. Mr. ‘Tomp- 
kins of Wellington, obtained the premium 
for exhibiting best two-years-old heifer ; 
and Mr. Westfaling of Rudhall, for the best 
ee of fine-wooled ewes. Several labourers in 

usbandry also acquired  eaarapeacs for bring- 
ing up large families without assistance from 
their parishes; and for living the greatest 
number of years in the same places. 

Lancasuire.—Improvements in the town 
and port of Liverpool.—There are few of our 
readers who do not distinctly recollect the 
great fire which happened on the Goree, or 
quay of George’s Dock, on the 14th Sept. 
1802. This conflagration was by far t 
most tremendous in its appearance, and the 
most extensive in its devastation, which Li- 
verpool had ever known ; and in respect to 
waste of property, one of the most destruc- 
tive which had happened in the British do- 
meee since the great fire of London in 
1000. 

The seite of these extensive piles of build- 
ings after the fire had ceased, presented to 
the eye, a*huge and shapeless mass of ruins, 
which seemed almost to exclude the hope, or 
possibility of repairing the mischief, at least 
4a any moderate number of years. Every 
stranger who visited Liverpool soon after this 
event, seemed convinced that the prosperity 
of the town had received a blow, from whic 
it could not, but at a very distant period, be 
expected to recover. The immense piles of 
warehouses then destroyed, had for several 
years been the admiration of all Europe, andat 
that time were scarcely to be matched in the 
whole world. 

Under this impression, our readers at a 
distance will learn with astonishment, that 
this extensive ruin is now, not only com- 
pletely . but that the whole of these 
sanges of buildings have arisen from their 


ashes with improved magnificence and greatly 
augmented The whole of the task. 
has been completed in less than four years : 
and of all the various proofs which have been 
held forth to the world, of the spirit and re- 
sources of the town of Liverpool, we consi- 
der this as one of the most decisive and une- 
quivocal. At the time of the conflagration, 
the stone easement, of the whole of that large 
and beautiful range which fronts to George’s 
Dock, had been ereeted, but the super-in- 
cumbent warehouses, had only been built on 
that division which reaches from the bottom 
of Brunswick Street to Water Street, and on 
about one fourth of the other division. The 
whole of this, except the part last mentioned 
was entirely demolished. But the entire 
range from Brunswick Street to Water Street, 
and from Brunswick Street to Moore Street, 
is now completed, and for elegance, conye- 
nience, and situation, there certainly is not 
such another range of warehouses in Met 
The enormous pues which have been lately 
erected onthe West India and Wapping 
Docks in London, are indeed vastly superior 
in size and extent, but for beauty and con- 
venience they are not to be compared. The 
new row on the Goree is, including the two 
divisions, in length nearly two hundred yards, 
of a proportionate depth, and in height six 
stories exclusive of the cellars and garrets. It 
is built with exact uniformity, on a rustic 
stone casement, which incloses to the front, 
a fine flagged arcade of 13 feet in width, very 
convenient as a promenade for the merchants. 
in wet weather. This piazza is formed by 
alternate great and “8 arches, the former 
ten feet nine inches in breadth, the latter full 
five feet eight inches ‘This intermixture has 
a pleasing appearance to the eye, and detracts 
much from the heaviness of that species of 
architecture. "The whole pile has the conve- 
nience of being open to a wide pavement, both 
in front and rear. The front rooms of the 
lower story are used as counting-houses by the 
merchants who occupy the warehouses. The 
noble range of buikhags belonging to Mr. 
Dawson, and others, which stood behind the 
pile we have just described, was also entirely 
consumed, and the whole of this ground, ex- 
cept a few yards, has likewise been com- 
pletely rebuilt. 

The new buildings it is true do not reach 
the enormous elevation which in the old was 
so much admired; but this deficiency may 
justly be reckoned an improvement. The ex 
treme height of the former warehouses, was 
not only beyond the bounds of just propor- 
tion, but occasioned a variety of inconvenien- 
ces; and particularly the danger 
and mischiefs of a fire much more alarming 
and distressing. 

On the whole, we cannot but repeat, that 
we consider these buildings, as a most extraoy~ 
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dinary monument of the opulence, and en- 
terprize of the town of Liverpool, and entitled 
to the highest attention, both as a public 
ornament and as a commercial establishment. 

NorTHUMBERLAND. — North Shields.— 
Tuesday the foundation stone of the new quay 
and market place at North Shields was laid, 
under a triple discharge of nine pieces of 
ordnance. His Grace the Duke of Northum- 
berland’s Bailiff for Tynemouthshire, D. Ste- 
phenson, Esq., architect, and a vast con- 
course spectators attended 

SomerseTsuire. ‘There are at present no 
less than sixteen charity schools instituted in 
the parish of St. James, in Bristol, ¢herteen 
wubip and ¢hree Sunday ; and two more we 
understand, are [likely to be instituted soon, 
in the same benevolent parish. 

Sussex.—A few days since, two fine young 
oxen belonging to John Apsley Dalrymple, 
Fsq. of the Gate-house, Sussex, died so sud- 


denly, that the men who had the care of them — 


could scarcely believe their eyes when they 
saw them lying dead in the field. Mr. Tooth, 
farrier at Mayfield was in consequence sent 
for, who on his arrival soon discovered that 
the animals had been licking some gates 
which had been just painied with white lead 
and oil, and thai the active operation of the 
poison, had produced the effects above-stated. 
A similar circumstance came under Mr, 
Tooth’s observation sone time ago in Kent. 

Warwicksuike.—Mr. U. W. Mason, of 
Goodrest Lodge, Warwickshire, who lately 
received the silver medal of the Society of 
Arts, for his experiments on the culture of 
carrots, observes, that the best way of giving 
them to horses, is not to cut them, but to 
mix them with the cut food, and put the 
whole into the manger. He adds, that horses 
aceustomed to carrots will prefer them to oats 
when taken together ; but that carrots must 
never be given to horses which come to the 
stable heated by work, nor are they proper 
for riding-horses, as nimble exercise causes 
them to . laxative. Store pigs may be fat- 
tened on carrots only. 

Birmingham, — A new public office and 
prison are just completed here. The first 
stone of this building was laid the 18th Sept. 
1805, and the rapidity with which it has 
been erected, reflects great credit on the com- 
mittee, who conducted the undertaking. ‘The 
internal arrangements of the prison, are or- 
dered with much judgment and convenience ; 
the cells are roomy, and well ventilated ; the 
court yard js of ample dimensions, well flag- 

, and in all the apartments and offices, 
the health and cleanliness of the unfortunate 
prisoners, have been studied with the most 
peculiar attention. 

6th Oct. Improvements of the Town.— 
The old houses purchased by the Commis- 


Veu.I. (Lit. Pan. Des. 1806.) 
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sioners of the Birmingham Street Acts, nine 
months ago, to widen the bottom part of 
Worcester Street, were put up for sale by 
public auction on ‘Tuesday ; and so much will 
that part of the town be improved by the al- 
terations, that some small lots of land and 
the materials of the buildings, were sold for 
such large sums, that the town will gain £200 
by the purchase, besides the removal of a 
dangerous nuisance. 

The materials of the old prison in Peck 
Lane sold for £250. 

WALES. 

New Pier.—The foundation stone of the 
new western pier, belonging to the Carmar- 
thenshire Rail Road Company, was lately laid. 
Several proprietors attended the ceremony, 
assisted by tuer engineer and dock-master, as 
usual upon such, occasions, and a liberal sum 
was given to the workmen. ‘This new pier 
will extend 155 yards and form one of the 
most complete basons, and safe places of shel- 
terin the principality. 

New Road.—Lord Bulkeley has liberally 
caused a fine coach-road to be made on the 
edge of the sea, from the Anglesea side of 
Bangor ferry, to Beaumaris, an extent of 
nore than four miles, at his own expense. 

Conjuror.—Last month, in the parish of 
Ruabon, Denbighshire, died at an advanced 
age, John Roberts, better known by the ap- 
pellation of Moch y Nant, or Pig of the 
Brook. Mochy was conjuior and fortune-tel- 
ler to a great part of the rincipality 5 and his 
faine extended far into Cheshire and Shrop- 
shire. . He professed to have attained his 
science in Egypt, though he was scarcely ever 
beyond his parish bounds. He was conti- 


nually resorted to for the recovery of strayed 
linen, poultry, hatchets, and asses: even his 
name served to make rogues observe the rules 
of honesty. When he could not mark out 
infallibly the offender, he still was able to 
afflict him with any infirmity or disease the 
injured party should like; Agues, Rheu- 
tuatism, and St, Vitus’s Dance, were entire- 
ly at his command, and dealed out by him in 
the most liberal manner. In fortune-telling 
he no less excelled :- no swain or maiden ever 
applied in vain; he could not only create 
love in the human breast, but also chill it 
with aversion and disdain. For these pur- 
noses he gave, or rather sold charms, couched 
in dark and hieroglyphic characters, which 
were also in much request to ensure success 
in any enterprise—a hat race, or a cock fight, 
Such was the Pig of the Brook : rogues will 
rejoice in his fae by whilst the credulous and 


| superstitious will lament until his place is 


‘supplied with some one equally gitted and 
imposing. 


ScoTLAND, 


Perth Navigatle Canal. Application is ine 
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tended to be made to parliament in the en- 
sting Sesion, for leave to bring in a bill for 
making and maintaining a navigable cut, or 
canal, from the river Tay, to Lock Karl, in 
the county of Perth, 


Tunnel.—A_ work. in the highest degree 
curious and important, is pow in contempla- 
tion fer the improvement of Scotland, hh is 
a tunnel, or subterranecous communication 
under the Frith of Vorth, to be formed at a 
little distance from Queensferry. It is pro- 
posed to begin this work immediately oppo- 
site Rosyth Castle, on the north side of the 
Forth. The distance between shore and shore 
1s two miles, or about 1,800 fathoms, The 
capital required will be about £160,000 and 
the work will require about feur years to 
execute. 


ISLE OF MAN, 


A remarkably large herring was lately taken 
by a Manx boat. 1: measured 16% inches in 
length, 9 inches round the body, and weighed 
1 lb. 24 ozs. 


We are glad to hear that the manufactories 
in the Isle of Man, are in a progressive state 
of improvement, as different mills have lately 
been erected for spinning by water and ma- 
chinery, both in the linen and woollen 
branches. Among the former we have to no- 
tice two new wills lately erected (about two 
miles from Douglas) by Messrs. Edward and 
James Moore, one for spinning flax and tow, 


by machinery, upon the‘principle of what is 
called the Leeds plan; and the other as a ge- 
neral bleaching mill. These concerns got to 
work last week, and from the number of peo- 
ple employed in the different branches of this 
manufactory, it cannot fail of proving of ma- 
terial advantage to the Island. 


IRELAND. 


Exportation of Cattle from the Port of Do- 
 maghadee for one Year, ending 5th Janua- 
ry, 1806. 
Horses . 3000 Oxen . 3,600 
Upon a moderate calculation, the 
horses will average £25 each, which 
wouldamountto - - - - - £75,000 
Theoxenat £Lideach- - - 86,000 


Total - £161,000 | 


Linen Trede.—As every thing which pro- 
motes the increase or improvement of the li- 
nen manufacture must be interesting to the 
public, we beg leave to communicate the fol- 
Jowing information. We have also reason to 
believe that the general prosperity of Ireland 
is making a sure and steady progress ; and we 


doubt not but in time the advantage of unre- 


| strained intercourse’ between tlie two islands 


will manifest themselves to the incalculable 
advantages of both. 


It has long been observed with concern by 
the friends of the linen trade, that the coarse 
branch, which forms a very considerable part 
of it, has been regularly declining; owing 
principally to the inferiority of the fabric, 
when compared with the Russjan, English, 
and Scotch linens, and as this inferiority was 
occasioned by the badness of our coarse yarn, 
it was evident, that the only measure which 
could be adopted to rescue it from impending 
ruin, would be the introduction of machines 
for spinning flax. Under this impression, 
that distinguished friend to his country, Joha 
Foster, whose attention has ever been alive te 
the improvement of our staple manufacture, 
has exerted himself in promoting grants from 
the Linen Board for the encouragement of 
those machines. ‘This has had so good 
an effect, that several of them are alread 
erected, and there is now a prospect of theig 
bring established extensively in various pats 
of the kingdom. 

As the superior quality of yarn spun by 
those machines must give it a decided prefe. 
rence to that spun by the hand, and the great 
quanity likely to be produced by them may 
eventually ipterfere with the employment of 
females, J. Foster has wisely guarded against 
that inconvenience, by granting looms to 
such females as have been weaving last year, 
and thereby holding out a strong inducement 
to others to follow their example. This mea- 
sure has met with the approbation of every 
intelligent person in the trade, from the per- 
suasion that it will be attended with the ated 
consequences. ‘The female who exchanges 
her usual employment at the wheel, for the 
more laborious, bui more profitable one of 
weaying, will be graufied by this valuable 
reward of her industry, and a spirit of emu- 
lation excited among the vex. It is a well 
known fact, that the carnings of a spinner 
of coarse yarn, seldom, if ever, exceeded 4d, 


. a day, and it is equally well ascertained, that 


an active young woman can, at the loom, 
earn from 16d. to the exchange, there- 
fore, must be’ greatly to their advantage. 
Much praise is due td the Linen Roard for 
their continued exertions in favour of our 
staple manufacture. There are upwards of 
1200 claimants for these premiums, which 
proves that the manufacturers are convinced 
of the necessity of changing the emplayment 
of their females, and that the measure, as it 
was taken up by the Linen Board, was high- 
ly expedient. Several hundred looms have 
already been made and distributed under the 


superintendance of the Luspector-General. 
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Inland Navigation.—We are happy to see 
it announced by advertisement from the Di- 
rectors-General of Inland navigation, that the 

at difficulty upon the navigation between 

imerick and Killaloe, the making a cut 
through the rock at Ponteen, has been over- 
come, and it is now opened for trade. 

Three vessels with heavy cargoes from Dub- 
lin, were towed through it by horses to Lime- 
rick, an earnest of the advantages to be ex- 

ted from such a communication between 
the two cities. The counties of Galway, 
Clare, and Tipperary, will speedily profit by 
this navigation, and when the grand Canal 
Company shall have fulfilled their contract 
with the Directors-General for the navigation 
from Athlone to Portumna, which : they are 
forwarding with great spirit, a capital naviga- 
tion will be opened by the Shannon, from 
Lanesborough to Limerick, a tract of about 
80 Irish miles, immediately communicating 
with the counties of Roscommon, Longford, 
Westmeath, Kings County, Galway, ‘Tippe- 
rary, Clare, and Limerick, and from Shan- 
non harbour, near Banagher, with Dublin 
by the Grand Canal. We learn further with 
great satisfaction, that the Royal Canal Com- 
md have carried their works to Mullingar, 
rom whence to Dublin, their whole line will 
soon be opened. 

They are also rapidly advancing the con- 
structiou of an aqueduct and harbour at the 
Broad-stone, and a communication with the 
tide-water at the Liffey. 

We learn with equal satisfaction, that the 
works for the navigation of the Barrow, are 
advancing with no he prospect of success. 

When that shall be completed a navigation 
will be opened, communicating with Dublin 
by the Grand Canal, with Athy, Carlow, 
and Ross, upon the Barrow; with Inishogue 
and Thomas-town, upon the Nore; and with 


Waterford, Carrick, and Clonmel, upon the | 


Suir. 


Shannon, and the completing the navigation 
of that t river from Lanesboreugh to 
Lough Allan, are still wanting, and we do 
not oubt will be considered with just atten- 
tion, 

Aqueduct.—The Company of Undertakers 
of the Royal Canal Company, have so far 
proceeded in the work of the aqueduct which 
is to cross the Glassnevin Road, near their 
harbour at the Braad-stone, as to be nearly 
ready to strike the supporters of the centre 
arch, which crosses the road, and through 
which the carriages are to pass. 

This arch is 30 feet span, by 17 feet high ; 
there are two minor arches, one at each side 
of the centre, 13 feet high, by 7 feet span, 
intended for foot passengers. 

Over these arches is to be an inverted arch, 


A junction of the Royal Canal with the | 
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through which the water is to convey the dif- 
ferent boats into the great reservoir or bason, 
which has been sunk between that spot and 
the building of the House of Industry. 

The whole of this extensive and useful im- 
provement will be completed by the ensuing 
month of March. 


Agriculture.—A public lecture on agricul- 
ture is delivered twice a week in Dublin, un- 
der the patronage of his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant, and something of a similar kind, 
is said to be in contemplation in the principal 
towns of Ireland. 


New Silver Mine.—About three months 
since, a man employed as a herd on the lands 
of Shank-hill, picked up what seemed to 
him a small stone or pebble, the external ap- 
pearance of which afforded no reason to sup- 
pose that it had any value; but from the une 
common weight, compared with its size, the 
man was induced to me it home, and it 
remained in his possession noi the beginning 
of thismonth, when being accidentally shewn 
toa miner, and its value ascertained, a mi- 
nute search was made, and this hidden source 
of wealth explored and brought to view, 
The richness of the mine, and the extent and 
depth of the vein, promise to make ample 
amends for the labour and expence of work- 
ing it; as from an analysis made by several 
eminent chemists and mineralogists, the na- 
tural rude and unwrought iaterial is caleu- 
to be worth upwards of twenty-two pounds 
per ton. The mine is now in a forward state 
of working; and being considered a matter of 
national importance, it is sincerely to be 
hoped the proprictor’s exertions mo be en- 
couraged and patronised by the well-wishers 
to the prosperity of Ireland; this mine will 
also afford permanent employment to a num- 
ber of poor but industrious individuals in that 
neighbourhood, who are now without any 
means of acomfortable subsistence. 


Lead Mine.—A lead mine has been dis- 
covered recently on the lands of Baliycoris, 
in the county of Wicklow, the property of | 
Mr. Williams. The ore has solmaial the 
necessary irials, and is expected to prove @ 
very valuable discovery to the proprietor. 

Longevity.—Thomas Beatty of Lrumcon- 
dra near Dublin, has nearly compleated his 
102d. year. He walks as upright as most .aen 
in the prime of life, and has not lost a tooth. 
His eldest surviving son is 73 years of age, 
and-his youngest not quite two years old. ris 
wife is pregnant at this tine. This surprising 
veteran was originally a weaver, but has ge- 
nerally worked as a gardener, in which capa- 
city he daily attends the Dublin market. He 
tolda gentleman who conversed with hua 
last week, that one of his trees this season, 
1500 apples. 
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LITERARY PROSPECTIVF. 
GREAT-BRITAIN. 


Mr. C. Wilkinson has in the press a trans- 
lation of Dr. Reinegg’s description of Cauca- 
sus, with Marshal Bieberstein’s account of 
the Countries on the Caspian between ‘the ri- 
vers Terek and Kurr, the Marshal’s 
catalogue of scarce plants. In two vols. ac- 
companied with a map, and three plates. 

Mr. Dunne, formerly surgeon of the auxi- 
liary British cavalry in Poriugal, proposes to 
publish, in one volume octavo, ‘* the Chi- 
rurgical Candidate, or reflections on the Edu- 
cation indispensable to complete the Military 
Surgeon or Private Practitioner.”- This wor 
will be serviceable to young practitioners in 
hot climates, sondeuladhy the West- Indies. 

Mr. Cracknell is printing his sermon in fa- 
vour of Academical Institutions. 

In the press, the second edition of the Age 
of Frivolity, and of Mr. Buck's Treatise on 
Experience. 

We understand that the Rev. G. Brum - 
mark is adding to his grammar vocabulary 
of such words as are most useful to a traveller 
in a foreign country. ‘The same Gentleman 
is about sending to press his translation of Dr. 
Odmans Essays on Various Subjects. 

The second volume of Oriental Customs, 
by the Rev. S. Burder of St. Albans, is now 
finished at the press and will be published im- 
mediately. A new edition of the former vo- 
lume will be ready for delivery in a few 
weeks. The work is now printed in royal 
and demy octavo. 

M. Girot, author of Le Moraliste de la 
Jeunesse, has an interesting work in the press 
which will be useful to persons of every age 
and condition, entitled, Morale des’ An- 
ciens, ou Pensées, Maximes, tirées de Zo- 
roastre, Confucius, Solon, Pythagore, So- 
crates, Platon, Aristote, Cicéron, Senéque, 
Fpictete, Plutarque, Marc-Aurele, et autres 
auteurs célébres de l'antiquité ; avec des no- 
tices. 

The prospectus of a new periodical work 
has just been circulated, entitled, Records of 
Literature; it is intended to present a general 
statement of the progress of Leanhetes in all 
its departments ; by giving 

1. Corxect information relative to the pro- 
posed object, size, and price of all works an- 
nounced at homme or abroad. 

2. On publication, a succinct account of 
their contents will be offered in regular course, 
with abstracts or extracts. 

_ 3. It will record the prizes proposed or 
distributed by learned societies, more parti- 
cularly when they relate to literature. 

5. Avbrief necrology will inform the repub- 
lic of letters of its losses, as sustained iu the 
decease of its more illustrious members, 


(618 


It will, in fact, form an index to the lite. 
rature of the world. 

Mr. Weber has in the press the second 
volune of his interesting Memoirs of the 
late Queen of France; it will appear in the 
course of January. 

Considerably advanced at the press, and 
soon will be published—Anti-Miseria, the 
Pleasures of Human Life, investigated, elu- 
cidated, and promulgated, philosophically, sa- 
tirically, Fat luminously, consisting of a do- 
zen dissertations on male, female, and neuter 
pleasures, by Hilaris Benevolus and Co., 
members of the ‘* Literarium Lusorium Lon- 
dinense.”’ 

Mr. Pratt is putting to press a new an 
much improved edition (being the tenth) o 
Symapathy, a poem, with very beautiful en- 
gravings after the drawings of the most emi- 
nent masters, which, *with his poem of Cot- 
tage Pictures, decorated in the Vike manner, 
will form an elegant pocket volume. 

The same author has in preparation a lon 

romised work of the novel kind, | called 
great and Little Folks, which will make 
iis appearance in the course of the present 
winter. 

Mr. William Holloway, author of the 
Scenes of Youth, &c., is about to publish a 
new edition, being the third, of the Peasants 
Fate, with very considerable additions and 
improvements. ‘ 

‘he late Bishop of St. Asaph had just be- 
fore his death, prepared a volume of Sermons 
for publication, which will appear in the 
course of the winter, 

A_ new edition of Brydone’s Tour through 
Sicily and Malta, will soon be published. 

In the press, a new edition of Solitude 
sweetened, or Miscellaneous Meditations on 
various religious subjects, written in distant 
parts of the world, by Dr. James Meikle. 

Volume 5th and last of the whole works 
of Archbishop Leighton (Ogle’s enla edi- 
tion) is in the press, and will shortly be pub- 
lished. 

A Walk round the Walls and City of 
Chester, is on the eve of publication by 
Messrs. Broster and Son of that city,—It 1s 
printed on a very good paper, and illustrated 
with nine well executed wood cuts of the 
ancient and modern buildings, by Lea, Nes- 
bitt, Hole, &c. This work will form a 
pleasing companion and assistant to the inves- 
tigating stranger—a work of reference to the 
antiquities, customs, &c. of that ancient city, 
to the resideni—and of convenience to the 
traveller, as a book of roads to London, Holy- 
head, &c. is annexed: at the end of each 
road is the list of coaches, fares, times of 
leaving &c. A few copies will be printed on 
extra large royal paper.—We shall recur to 
this article when it is published. 

Mr. John Broster, has also commenced an 
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illustration of the rare edition of King’s Vale 
Royal of England, or History of Cheshire. 
He has already procured every engraving of 
views, portraits, antiquities, &c. which is 
extant, of course including many very rare, 
which are uniformly inlaid in royal drawing 
paper. The biographical sketches and pedi- 
grees of each family in this county Palatine, 
will be illuminated with the arms and names 
executed in a superior style ; the drawing by 
approved artists, and the decorating titles for 
the four volumes, contain the title of the 
book, with the arms of the earls, barons, 
ecclesiastics and gentry of the county, in the 
windows of the four great wings of the cathe- 
dral, to represent painted glass ; in short no 
labour or expensé will be spared to render this 
unique work worthy of a place in the first 
cabinet in England. 

The same gentleman has also in hand the 
illustration of Basket’s magnificent folio Bible, 
for which he has procured the plates to Scheu- 
zer’s Physica Sacra, a>d numerous other 
plates, amounting to above one thousand en- 

ravings by the first artists, curiously mlaid 
in imperial folio drawing paper, forming four 
large volumes, bound in blue turkey, gilt 
edges. These works will be finished for sale 
early in 1807. 

The Rev. W. Hazlitt, A. M. has issued 
proposals for publishing by subscription, Fifiy 
two Sermons, for the use of families; to 
form two volumes 8vo. 

The second part of Dr. Motherby’s Medi- 
cal Dictionary will appear in a few days. 

The Rey. James Hall, A. M. has in the 
press, Travels in Scotland by an unusual 
route, with a trip to the Orkneys and He- 
brides ; containing hints for commercial and 
agricultural improvements, with characters and 
anecdotes. It will be printed in royal octavo, 
and be embellished by more than twenty 
plates. 

The friends of Mrs. Chapone are preparing 
a volume of letters and other writings of that 
lady, hitherto unpublished ; with an account 
of her life and character, in coutradiction to 
some injurious statements lately printed. 

FRANCE. 

Biography.—MemoirsandLetters of Marshal 
de Tessé, containing anecdotes and unknown 
historical facts relating to the reigns of Louis 
XIV and XV, are expected to be shortly 
published at Paris, in two volumcs 8vo. I 1fr, 
50 ¢. common paper, 20fr. 50 ¢. find paper. 
(Mémoires et Lettres du Maréshal de Tess¢.) 

Costume.—M. Balthazar Solvyns intends 
to publish in 4 folio volumes, a description 
of the Hindoos, their manners, customs, 
ceremonies, &e., represented on 252 plates, 
drawn from nature in Hindoostan, ae-ompa- 
nied with a concise account in French, En- 
glish, and German 


LITERARY RETROSPECT. 
AMERICA. 
Biography. 


Dr. West has published, at Hartford, 
Sketches of the Life of the Rev. Dr. Hop- 
kins. ‘This work is accompanied by margi- 
nal notes, extracted from the author's private 
diary. 

Theology. 
Eliphat Pearson, LL.D. Hancock Profes- 


sor of Hebrew, has pronounced and published 
a Public Lecture, occasioned by the death of 
the Rev. J. Millard, S.1T.D. LL.D. Presi- 
dent of the University in Cambridge. 
FRANCE. 
Education. 

M. Bidault has published a Billiothéque 
universelle des Dames, 2 vol. price 18 francs. 
They contain, 1. a Grammar; 2. a Treatise 
on Orthography; 3. on Pronunciation; 4. 
on Versification. 

History. 

M, J.J. M. Blondel, barrister, has pub- 
lished the fourth volume of the Memoirs of 
the Parliament of Paris. Whether this work 
be considered as appertaining to legislation, or 
to history, it must be of great value to the 
student of either science: to the former, it 
offers the discussions which took’ place on 
passing or enregistering the various public 
acts presented forits approbation: while the 
historian will form some idea of the situation 
of the kingdom, by considering the tenor of 
the different solemn decrees which were eall- 
ed for by periods of national danger and emer- 
gency.—( Mémoires du Parlement de Paris. 
5fr. 50c. per vol.) 


M.D... .. has published a work on His- 
tory, entitled, Le Guide de Histoire.” It is 
adopted in the libraries of the Lyceums in- 
France. It consists of a selection of treatises 
on this science, or subjects connected with 
it, by authors of acknowledged merit. 


Hydraulics. 


M. Joseph Baader, chief engineer of hy- 
draulics, mines and salt-works of his Bava- 
rian Majesty, has published a project of a 
new hydraulic machine, intended to super- 
sede the former machine at Marly, with an 
account of a method for supplying the towa 
and gardens of Versailles with water, without 
applying the moving force of the river, 
This memoir was subunitted to the class of 
natural science and mathematics of the insti- 
tute; MM. Monge, Coulomb, and Proney 
were deputed to report on it, who stated ag 
heir opinion, that it merited the commende 
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dation of the class, and that he should be 
desiréd to publish his memoir and his designs. 
The report was confirmed by the class at its 
sitting of the 19th June, 1806. (Projet 
dune nouvelle Machine hydrauligue, pour 
remplacer Uancienne Machine de Marly, &c. 


4to, 2 large plates, price 5 fr.) 
Mineralogy. 


M. J. P. Graffenauer has published, at 
Strasbourg, an Economicostechnical Account 
of the Mineralogy of the ci-devant province 
of Alsace. The plan laid down by the au- 
thor is, 1. to notice the essential, natural, 
and chemical characters of each substance ; 
’. to offer an account of the veins and strata 
of the minerals; 3. to detail the labours of 
the workmen, the mode of operation, and 
the produce ; 4. to specify the different uses 
to which these articles are applied. It forms 
1 vol. Svo. and is illustrated by a mineralo- 
gical map of Alsace, price 6 fr. 


Poetry. 


M. Hennet has published, at Paris, a 
work on English Poetry, in 3 volumes. ‘The 
first volume explains those rules which are 

liar to English poetry ; the second vo- 
ao is devoted to the poets themselves; and 
in the third the author gives specimens of his 
poetical abilities, by translating into French 
the most esteemed poems, or extracts from 
them. (Poctique Anglaise, 3 vol. price 18 
francs.) 

Topography. 

The author of the French Abridgement of 
Guthrie has composed and published a work, 
which will be found very useful to all persons 
who may have occasion to travel in France, 
whether induced thereto by curiosity, busi- 
ness, pleasure, or health. It is an Junerary 
of the French Empire, and contains. 1. in- 
structions for travelling in the one hundred 
and ten departments of that country ; foreign 
weights, measures, and meney compared with 
the French; a list of the diligences, their 
fares, and times of departure from and arrival 
at the various towns, the expense of travel- 
Jing. 2. The post-stations and relays on the 
most frequented roads. 3. Description of 
every remarkable object which may attract 
or reward the traveller's attention ; new roads, 
and new canals, both completed and pro- 
jected. 

Travels. 


Dr. Moore's Travels in France, Switzer- 
Jand, and Germany, have been translated 
into French by a Lady, and published by M. 
Perlet. It has experienced a favourable re- 
ception from the eritics. (Foyage de John 


.Moore gn France, en Suisse, et en Alle- 


magne, 2 vol. 8vo. 10 fr.) 


GERMANY. 
Agriculture. 

At Vienna has published, by MM. 
Rozier, Parmentier, Lasteyrie, and Deta- 
lauze, a theoretical and pracucal Essay on the 
Cultivation of Corn ard the Art of Bread 
making ; translated from the French. (Al- 
handlung iiler die Cultur. gyvo. 2 vols, 16 


plates.) 
Fine Arts. 

M. F. Bourterwerk has published, at Leip- 
sic, a work intitled Essays on the Fine Arts ; 
vol. 1 contains an essay on the theory of the 
beautiful in nature and in the arts; vol. 2, 
the theory of the fine arts. 

Astronomy. 

The numbers of Monathliche Correspon- 
denz, Geographical and Astronomical Cor- 
respondence, br February, March, and Ap- 
ril, 1806, contain the following articles, 1. 
continuation of the astronomical observations 
made during a journey in the South of France 
in 1804, and 1805, by theeditor. 2- Obser- 
vations on the projection of Bonne’s maps, by 
Molweide. 3. Continuation of remarks on 
the newly discovered planets Ceres, Pallas, 
Juno. 4. Observations on two comets, dis- 
covered at the observatory at Marseilles, in 
1805, by Thulis. 5. Eclipse of the moon, 
4th Jan. 1806, observed at Eisenberg. 6. 
On the diminution of the Baltic and augmen- 
tation of the Adriatic Seas. 7. On the ex- 
tent of a degree, as measured in Sweden. 8. 
On Capt. Sarytchew’s Voyage on the Frozen 
Sea. 9. A letter from M. Grenus, at Ge- 
neva, concerniug the observations of NM. 
Svanberg on the measurement of a degtee by 
La Condamine in Peru.—M. Zack is the edi« 
tor of this work. 


Bibliography. 

M. Halle has blished rd following work 
on the state of the Jews and Jewish litera- 
ture in China.—Ignatii Kegleri. S$. J. Pekim 
mathematici tribanalis przsidiis mandarini 
secundi ordinis, etc. Notitit SS. Biblio- 
tum Judtorum in impcrio Sinensi editio 
altera auctior. Seriem thronologiam atque 
diatriben de sinicis S$. S. biblioruam versioni- 
bus addidit C. Th de Murr. 8vo. pp. 83. 
witha plate. This isa reprint with several 
additions of a memoir insérted in the 7th 
and 9th volumes of the Journal of History, of 
Arts and of Literature. 

Botany. 
first of an herbal containi: 
the plants themselves tly prepared, a 
fixed on pasteboard, at 
Salzbourg, by P. Preiss: it consists of a 
collection of the roots of poisonous plants 
(Sammlung der wurzeln, etc. 4rxd. 8gr.) 

Dillwyn’s Synopsis of British Conferva has 
been translated and published by MM. T. 
Ueber and H. Mohr, and published at Got- 
tingen. (Grosbrittuniens conferven. 8v¥9- 
20gr.) 
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M. G. Londes has published a systematic 
Catalogue of Plants growing sponianeously 
in the Environs of Gottingen ; it contains 
the phonogamea, according to the first 23 
classes of Linneus (Vergerchniss der wildwach- 
senden Pflanzen. Gottingen. 8 gr. p.) 

Natural History. 

M. Walther, bookseller at Erlangen, has 
published, Georgii Augusti Goldfuss, doc- 
toris medicine» et chirurgiw, enumeratio in- 
sectorum eleutheratorum Capetis Boni Spei to- 
tiusque Afric, descriptione iconibusque non- 
nullarum specierum novarum illustrata, cum 
tabula nea. The author was sent by his 
majesty the King of Prussia to collect Natu- 
ral productions at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and we may reasonably expect many valuable 
additions td the science of Natural History. 

MM. J. Wolf and B. Meyer have publish- 
ed at Nuremberg, No 1 tog of the Natural 
History of German Birds, described and de- 
signed ftom Nature. The first two numbers 
of this work were published under the title of 
the Birdsof Franconia,” but as the editors 
do not now confine themselves to the former 
narrow geographical boundaries, they have 
taken a more extensive scope in their title. 

A ‘work entitled the Phalenz of Europe 
designed from nature, or the natural history 
of the Bombyces Nobiles, drawn and pub- 
lished by Louts de’ Miiller, is commenced at 
Breslaw. N° 1. contains: 1. Bombyx 
Padica: 2. B. Hebe: 3. B. Herat 4. B 
Purpurea, The work is published in two 
editions 1 folio: of this 40 copies only are 
printed: 2. A quarto edition 60 copies only : 
it will be terminated in 6 or 7 numbers. 
(Albildungen Europe@ischer Nacht«Schmet+ 
terlinge: folio 6 rxd. 4to. 3 rxd.) 

Medicine. 

M. L. Storr, has published Researches 
into the Nature and Treatment of Hypocon- 
driasis. (Untersuchengen iiber den Begrif 
8vo. Stntgard. 1 flor. 12 kr.) 

M. H. F. Elsaesier, has published at 
Stutgard, an Essay on Operations for the 
Cateract. (Ucher die operation des grauen 
Staars. 8vo. 24 kr.) 

M. K. Soemmering, has published at 
Frankfort, a description of the Organs of 
Hearing Albildungen des menschlichen Hoer- 
organs: folio, 5 plates 11 flor.) 

A. Ehrhard, has published a magazine 
of technical and legal Medicine and medical 
Legislation. It contains: 1. An essay on 
the disorders occasioned by dentition: 2. 
Observations on a caries of the under jaw, by 
M. Merk : 3. On the efficacy of Dr. Reich’s 
febrifuge medicine, by M. Graber: 4. On 
physicians by the same: 5. On the bite of a 
viper by M. Gesner: 6. On a dropsy in the 
brain by the same: 7. History of an ima- 
ginary disorder: 8. Two cases of Hydro- 
sephalus: 10, Plan of a medical organiza- 
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tion: 11. On lying-in establishments; 12. 

On Vaccination, &e. (Magarin fiir die 

Technische Heilkunde, 8vo. Siettin. 2 flor.) 
Miscellanies. 

A work intended for the amusement and 
information of its readers has been comn- 
menced at Dantzic, entitled Miscellacies, 
relating to Man and to the World. The two 
Volumes published, contain accounts of, or 
essays on the following subjects.—Vol. 1: 
1. The union of Calmar: 2. The islands in 
the Gulf of Finland: 3. The Man in the 
iron Mask.—Vol. 2: 1. Philip Augustus, 
King of France: 2. Charles 6 and 7, Kings 
of France: 3. The Hot springs and Volca- 
noes of Teeland: 4. Ivan and the troubles of 
Russia in 1764. 

A periodical publication has been ecom- 
menced at Leipzic, by M. J. A. Bugh, ins 
tended to give an account of every particular 
worthy of notice, relating to India ; it con- 
sists of extracts from voyages and other 
works of a similar description, from which 
this kind of information may be derived, 
Four numbers (making one volume 4to. 26 
plates pr. 6 rxd.) are to be published in a 
year. Magazin iiber Asian. vol. 1. N° 1. 
1 red. 12 gr.) 

A selection of pieces in Poetry and Prose 
chiefly from various periodical works, is pub 
lished by M. A. E. Eschke. (Keine 
Schrifften, 8vo. 20gr.) 

Natura! Philosophy. 

M. I. T. Maur published at Gottingen in 
1802, a work on the elements of Experi- 
mental Natural Philosophy; he has lately 
reprinted it, with considerable additions, 
consisting of the discoveries made since the 
period of its first publication, particularly 
Galvanism. (Anfangsgrunde der Natur- 
lehre, 8vo. pp. 550.) 

Travels. 

Carr’s Travels in Denmark, Sweden, and 
Prussia, have been translated into German, 
by M. Zimmermann, and published at 
Rudolstadt, in 2 vols. 8vo. The same author 
has translated the work entitled, Paris as it 
Was, and as it Is, 

HUNGARY. 
Miscelianies. 

Dr. Liibeck has commenced a work entitled 
Ungrische Miscellen, Miscella- 
nies: three numbers are published. 

Professor N. Revai has published the first 
division of the second volume of his Gram- 
matica Hungarica elaboratior: it relates to 
the Verbs. 

At Pest M. Tanarki has published a Hun- 
garian translation of ‘Tasso’s Jerusalem deli+ 
vered. 

M. J. Hegyi has published at Pest a Hun- 
garian translation of Cicero's letters, and alje 
a Library for youth. : 
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ITALY. 
Lilerty of the Press. 

The censure of literary works is abolished 
at Milan; but authors are to be henceforth 
held to their responsibility, and an office for 
superintending the liberty af the press is set 
up to prevent all abuse of that privilege. 

RUSSIA. 
Natural History. 

M. Drunpelmann, a learned physician and 
naturalist o Riga, is publishing by subserip- 
tion, a collection of 1500 insects, several 
hundred birds, amphibious animals, and 
some rare animals of the Russian provinces of 
Livonia, Esthonia, and Courland. He made 
the drawings himself, and superintends the 
engraving and colouring of the plates. Besides 
descriptions, the text will give the names of 
the animals, &c. in Latin, German, Rus- 
sian, &c. 

Orthography. 

A committee of the Academy of Sciences 
at Petersburgh, has laid before that body the 
project of a system of * Rules for writing 

ussian words with foreign characters, and 
foreign words with Russian characters.” Two 
alphabets, the German and French, are made 
use of to render the pronunciation of Russian 
words intelligible to strangers. ‘The plan was 
approved by the Academy, and it will be pub- 
lished without delay ; it will be of great uti- 
lity with respect to Russian names, which 
have been much disfigured by the various 


ways of writing them used by French, Ger- 
man, and English writers. 
SWEDEN. 
Naval Architecture. 
M. FE. IT. af Vice-Admiral of 


the Swedish Navy, Knight of the order of 
the Sword, &e. has published at Carlskrona 
an essay towards a theoretical treatise to. give 
to line of battle ships their proper dimensions 
and form; likewise to Frigates and other 
armed vessels. (Férsék till en theoretisk af- 
handlung, @c. 4to. upwards of 40 folio 
plates.) 
Botany. 

MM. J. W. Palmstruck and C. W. 
Venus have commenced a work on Swed- 
ish Botany, intended to include exact 
delineations and descriptions of all Swedish 
plants, amounting to 400: the work will 
extend to 66 numbers, 12 of whieh will form 
a volume. Each number contains 6 coloured 

lates, and an equal of text. 
ty seven numbers are published. (Svensk 
Botantk, 8vo. Stockholm. Delen.) 
SWITZERLAND. 
Hebrew Newspaper. 

A. Jewish newspaper, in the Hebrew lan- 
tuage, is about to make its pearance at 
Easle, principally on the subject of the delibe- 
rations which oceupy the assembly at Paris. 


Literary Retrospect —Olituary. 
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OBITUARY. 

Died, at Monserat, aged 64, Francis Mas« 
son. His botanical observations during ten 
on in the interior of Asia, whither he went 

y his Majesty's appointment, have rendered 
his name conspicuous in the annals of that 
useful science. On his return to England, he 
published -his observations on several new 
species of the genus Stapilie Nove, a treatise 
well worthy the attention of the botanist. 
Having remained only a year in England, by 
his Majesty's permission he went to America, 
where a short illness terminated a life spent 
in promoting knowledge useful to mankind. 

On the 10th inst. at Edinburgh, Sir Wm. 
Forbes, of Pitsligo, one of the distinguished 
few whom Providence seems to have destined 
to purposes of dignity and usefulness, by com- 
bining, with a station of great influence in 
society, the best attributes of the understand- 
ing, and the noblest qualities of the heart. 
Born to the inheritance of an ample fortune, 
this gentleman early devoted himself to the 
improvement of the commercial interests of his 
country, and was the founder, in conjunction 
with ghd late Sir James Hunter Blair, of the 
well known banking establishment which 
now bears their name. In this situation, his 
views though directed to considerations of 
personal advantage, were connected with the 
welfare of the community. His liberality 
and indulgence were conspicuous in the nu- 
mereus cases of mercantile transactions which 
came under his view, when he had first ascer- 
tained that the objects were judicious and 
honest. ‘The support and encouragement of 
all public concerns engaged much of his at- 
tention ; and in public and private charity his 
liberality was exemplary and unostentatious. 
In the intercourse of private socicty, and in 
the bosom of his fannie, the qualities of Sir 
Wim. Forbes were not less amiable than 
those of his public station were honourable 
and useful. In his youth he had devoted 
much of his time to the study of literature ; 
and, during the course of his long life, he 
never lost sight of those liberal pursuits which 
early association had endeared to him, and 
which, while they relieved the pressure of 
serious avocations, lent a uistinguished grace 
to his character. Sir Wm. Forbes was one of 
the earliest members of the celebrated Literary 
Club, which boasted, among its other illus- 
trious associates, the names of Johnson, Rey- 
nolds, Garrick, Fox, and Burke. He sur- 
vived many of these eminent men, and, we 
believe, has left few of the original members 
behind him. His account of the life and 
writings of his friend Dr. Beattie, although 
it is the production of a man not accustomed 
to write for the public, exhibits a complete 
knowledge of the subject, and an honourable 
and benevolent heart. 
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UNIVERSITY PROMOTIONS. 
Oxford. 

Oct. 23. The Rev. John Austin, of Exeter 
College; Rev. Rich. Jenkins, and Mr. Thos. 
Dunne, of Balliol College ; and Rev. Robert 
Jas. Carr, of Worcester College, B.A. ad- 
mitted M.A. 

Mr. Chas. Lloyd, of Christ Church, one of 
the gentlemen who distinguished themselves 
in the public examinations of the present year 
admitted a complete B.A.; Mr. Paggen Hall, 
and Beilby Lawley, Esq. of Christ Church, 
also admitted B.A. 

Oct. 17. Dr. Rich, Vice Chancellor, and 
Dr. Isham, Warden of All Souls, two of the 
triennial visitors of Reading School, accompa- 
nied by the mayor and corporation of that bo- 
rough, proceeded from the Town Hall to the 
Old School Room, fitted up as a theatre. At 
this representation the boys were animated by 
the presence of these academical visitors, and 
in some parts rose if possible above their for- 
mer excellence. On Saturday following the 
Oxford visitors were employed in the morning 
in examining the objects contained in Arch- 
bishop Laud’s foundation, after which they 
returned to Oxford. 

Oct. 30. Mr. Wm. Chas. Casaimajor, stu- 
dent in law, admitted B.LL. 

The Rev. Jas. Hutchinson, B.A. of Balliol 
College, admitted M.A. 

Messrs. R. RK. Raikes and P. Frye, of Oriel 
College, Fred. H. Papendick, Jas. Blencowe, 
Arthur Meyrick, and John Eckley, of Trinity 
College, and Wm. Veale, of New College, 
admitted A. 

Nov. 3. Messrs. P. Hall and P. B. Lawley 
of Christ Church; P. F. Hony of Exeter 
College, and J. Latham of Brazen-nose Col- 
lege, elected Fellows of All Souls. 

Nov. 7. The Hon. and Rev. R. Bagot, of 
All Souls, and the Rev. Philip T. Strong, of 
Oriel, B.A. adinitted M.A. 

The Rev. Hugh Thomas, of Jesus College, 
late of Martinique, and Chaplain to the 4th 
W. I. Reg. is presented by the Lord Chan- 
cellor to the tory of Llysvaen, North 
Wales. 

Mr. Geo. Cox, A.B. is appointed Master 
of the New College School, in the room of the 
Rev. John Slatter, resigned. 

Nov. 12. J. Harper, Esq. Student in Civil 
Law, of Trinity College, admitted B.LL 
Grand Compounder, 

Messrs. Edw. Price, of Wadham ; Jas. H. 
Stewart, of Exeter; Wm. G. Motte, and G. 
Fort, of Baliol College, admitted B.A, 

Nov. 13. The Rev. Edw. Booth, B.A. 
elected Fellow of Lincoln College; and Mr. 
Fenwicke and Mr. Nash, also elected Exhi- 
bitioners, and Mr. Clarke, Scholar of that 
Society. 

Nov. 15. Mr. C. Price admitted Fellow of 
New College. 


University and Army Promotions. 


Cambridge. 

Oct. 10. Being the first day of term, the 
following reverend gentlemen are elected offie 
cers of the University for the year ensuing ; 

Proctors.—W m. Gimingham, M.A. Caius 
John Gilbert, M.A. Emmanuel. 

Moderators.——Rob. Woodhouse, M.A. 
Caius. Geo. D’Oyley; M.A. Benet. 

‘Taxors.—Geo. Barnes, M.A. Queen’s.—T. 
Hosking, M.A. Sidney. 

Scrutators. —Wm. Millers, B.D. St. 
John’s. Wm. Webb, M.A. Clare Hall. 

Oct. 12. The following gentlemen are cho- 
sen of the caput.—The Vice Chanecllor.—J, 
Porkington, D.D. Clare Hall, Divinity — 
Jos. Jowett, LL.D. Trinity Hall, Law.—T. 
Ingle, M.D. Peterhouse, Physic.—C. Ches 

allier, M.A. Pemb. Hall, Sen. Non Regent, 
—John B. Thomson, M.A. Jesus College, 
Non-Regent. 

Oct, 17.—The Rev. Rich. Dods, of Benet 
College, and Mr. R. A. Tucker, of Jesus, 
admitted to the degree of B.A. 

The Seatonian Pres is this year adjudged 
to the Rev. Chas. Hoyle, M.A. of ‘Trinity 
College, for his Poem on Paul and Barnabas 
at Lystra. 

Oct. 24. The Rev. Hugh Owen, of St. 
a College, admitted to the degree of 

A. 

The Rev. R. Whittingham is instituted by 
commission from the Lord Bishop of Lincoln 
to the Vicarage of Potton in Bedfordshire, va- 
cated by the death of the Rev. Mr. Affleck, 
on the presentation of the Lord Chancellor. 

Nov. 3. The Rev. Dr. Turner, Master of 
Pembroke Hall, resigned the office of Vice 
Chancellor of this University. 

Nov. 4. The Rev. Wm. Pearce, D.D. 
Master of Jesus College, and Dean of Ely, 
was elected into that office, for the year en- 
suing. Dr. Pearce served the office in 1789. 

Nov. 15, Wm. Carlyon, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple, and the Rey. J. H. Howlett, Curate 
of St. Martins in the [ields, are elected Fel- 
lows of Pembroke Hall. 

The Rev. Sam. Shipley, M.A. is presented 
by Sir Rich. Kaye, Bart. Dean of Lincoln, to 
the Vicarage of Ashborne, with the Rectory 
of Mappleton, in the County of Derby, vacant 
by the death of the Rev. Wm. Webb. 

ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE.—October 4, 


Stafi—Brig. Gen. A. Wood from home staff, to 
be brig. gen. to the forces in the Windward and 
Leeward Islands, v. Sir R. Bassett, dec. 

To be Assistant Cammissarices of Stores, &c.—P. 
quand, T. H. Powel!, D. Elliott, W. Poppleton, 
A. W. Young, T Maxwell, W! Brown 

Barracks —W. Hanmer late 2d royals) to be 
b m, in Gt. Britain, v. Page. 

Medical Establishment for Military Department of 
Ordnance.—Sup. assist. surg. M, Slinger, to be 
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assi-t. surg. v. Blacisistone, appd. resident surg. 
Chatham. 
October 7. 

9/4 Dragoons.—Capt. C. Dick, 71 foot, to be capt. 
Barwell exch.—surz. Stratton, 90 foot, to 
be surg. v. Jordan, exch.— Assist. surg J. Ar- 
thur, 6 drag. to be assist. surg. v. Davis su- 
perseded. 

17th do.—Assist-surg. Howslip, 13 foot, to be as- 
sist surg. v. Hemphill, resigned. 

1st Foot Guards.—Le Williller to be adj.—Assist- 
surg. W. Curtis wo be surg.—Assist-surg. R. 
Warde, royals, to be assist-surg.—Serj-maj. R. 
Colquhoun, to be quart-mast. 

ust oot.—To be lieuts. without purchase, Fns. 


J. Hamilton, R. Elliot, G. Mee, R. Rojhweil, 


P. Grant, from 9 foot. 

ist be Ens, A. Kellett, W. Graham, 
M. Dermot:,—Clandingon. 

Sth do—tLt. J. Gunn, 95 foot, to be lieut. 
Burke, exch.—Lieut. J Reade, 7 W, 1. reg. to 
be lieut. v. Elwes, exch. 

7th do—Ens. L. Montfort, 82 foot, to be lieut. 

9th do —T. White tobe ens. v. Rothwell. 
10.4 do,—Maj. C. F. Hill to be lieut col. by pur- 
case, v. Dalrymple.—Surg. K. Y. Vance, 57 
foo!, to be surg. v. Giasse. 
11th do.—G. P. Bradshaw to be Ens. 
15th do—Lieut. E, H. O. Jones to be capt. by 
purchase vy Brown.—Ens. J. Archdeacon to be 
lieut. v. Jones. —Hospital mate, C. Collier tobe 
assist-surg. v7 Howslip. 
147; do.—Enus. W. H. Goghlan, 44 foot to be lieut. 
without purcha e, v. Otway. 
20th do—J. R. Blakeley to be Ens. by purch. v. 
Rawston. 
227 ds.—Lieut-col. J. Dalrymple, 10 foot to be 
‘ Hieut-col. v. Lord Stuart. 
40/h do.—Ens. W. B. Hook, to be leut. without 
purchase.—M. Chaddick to be ens. v. Hook. 
41th do.—G. Fitzgerald to be ens. v. Coghlan. 
7th do—kns. T. O’Reggan to be jieut.—L. 
Campbell to be ens. v. O’Reggan. 

Lennon (lately dismissed as surg. 29 
foot) to be surg. v. Walsh. 

53d do.—Ens. T. Price to be lieut. v. Lacon. 

57th do.—Assist-surg. J. Paddock, ist drag. to be 
surg. v. Vance. 

62d do.—Surg. E. Walsh, 49 foot to be surg. 

65th do—T. Knott, to be ens. by purchase, v. 
Morlett. 

6774 do —Maj. G. H. Duckworth, Yorke L. vo- 
lunteers, to be maj. v. Stuart who exch. 

69th do.—Capt W. E. Fitz. Thomas, 2d G. B. to 
he Capt. #. Dale, who exch. 

71st do—Capt. H. Bagwell, 9 drag. to be capt. v. 
Dick, who exch. 

74th do.—Ens. D. Stewart, to be lieut. by purch. 
v. Collins. 

824 do—Cadet.—Crofton from R. M.C. to b 
ens. without purch, v. Montfort. 

834 do—Ens.J. Hardman, 27 foot to be lieut. 
by purchase. 

g0rh do—Ens. R. Corry to be lieut. without purch 
wv Engiish—Cadet Percival, R. M.C.to be ens. 
w Corry—Surg. C. Jordan, 9 drag. to be surg. 9 
ration 

9st. do—Capt Lord A. Somerset, 4 W I reg. to be 
eapt. without purchase 
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| 9574 do—Lieut. E. Burke. 5 foot to be lieut. v 
Gana 
90°4 do—Capt. R. Mowbray, 80 foot to be Maj by 
| purch. 7 Stewart 
4th WI R—Licut. T. Windsor, 10@ foot, to be 
capt. without purch. v» Lord Somerset 
7th do—Lieut. Elwes, 5 foot, to be lieut. 
| Reade 
| York Ld. Vol.—Brevet lieut col. 67 foot, to be 
-maj. * Duckworth—Ens. A. de Finceau, 60 
foot, to be lieut. without purchase, v Ellart 
Dillon’s Reg.—Ponchaion to be ens wv Picon 
Froberz’s do—Ens.J, Mul er, from Watteviile’s reg, 
to be lieut—A. Reichstater to be ens. P. Von 
Fuhrer, to be ens 
2¢ G.B-Capt T. Dale, 69 foot, to he capt. 
Fitz Thomas 
4th R. V. B.—Lieut. W.Mc Laughlin from wag. 
tr to be lieut.—Lieut. F. Horton from do to be 
do 
7th do—Lieut. N. Keen from do to be do 
Nova Scotia Fencibies—K. Glazebrook to be ens. 
Schwartz 
Brevi t— Maj. the hon. J. T. Deane, 38 foot, to be 
lieut-col. in the army 
Garrison—Lieut-gen. Sit J H Craig, K B to be gow 
of Blackness Castle, v the Hon. C Hamilton, 
deceased 
Hospital Staff—Gar-surg. T Benyon from the 
rison at Gibraltar to be surg. to the forces— 
Surg H Glasse 10 foot, to be surg to the forces 
serving at Gibr:ltar, » Benyon 
October 11. 
Staf—John Lowe to be an assist-commissary of 
“accounts to the forces 
Barracks—E, Chesterton to be dep. B M in G. Brit. 
Warrington 
October 14 
2d Dragoon Guards—W F Elliott to be cornet 
34 do—Illon F Bernard to be do v Lee 
4th do—G. Ackets to be cont, v Drought—R. 
Falkiner do vw Blake 
oth Light Drag—Lieut. J. Rolfe, 15 foot, to be 
lieut 
18t do—T. Evans to be cornet, v Jones 
ad Moot—Lieut. T. Wasey 26 foot, to be lieut. » 
Virgo, who exchanges 
oth do—Ens. G Cormwall to be lieut. » Hill 
14th do—Ens. R. Heathcote to be lieut. v Hill—H 
J. Wynniatt to be ens. » Hunter—T. Caulfield 
to be ens. v Heathcote 
24th do—Ens. F. Waldron to be lieut. 7 Baby— 
Ens. G. Pawlay to be licut.—John Mee to be 
ens.—J. Medlycott to be ens. v Pawlay 
25th Foot—Ens. W. Shewbridge to be lieut—Ens 
J, Hitchcock do—H. Kane to be Ens. » Shew- 
bridge—T. Lynch to be do v. Hitchcock 
26+) Foot—Lieut. W. H. Virgp, 2 foot to be lieuti 
v Wasey 
27th do—Lieut. P. Jones to be capt. v7 Boothby— 
Ens. W. Henderson to be lieut. » Jones—Ens. 
A. Sayer do v Thomas—Ens. H. Drummond 
do »v Maddocks—Drew to be ens. v Henderson 
A. Fraser do v Sayer—G. Lennon do v Drume 
mond 
32d do—Lieut. W. Hinde 93 foot to be lieut— 
Ens T. Rose do—Ens. C. Wallett do—T. But- 
ler to be ens, Rose—C, Seymour de 
Wallett ‘ 
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BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
Nov. 1. D. Pickance, Manchester, manufacturer 
Jas. White, Woodchester, Worcestershire, clo- 
thier 
Nov. 15. Tho. Lowe, of Mottram, Chester, cot- 
ton-spinner 


BANKRUPTS. 


Oct. 21. J. Harris, Great Shire-lane, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, cap-manufacturer. Attorney, Pop- 
kin, Dean-street, Soho 

J. Waters, Old Bethlem, turner. Att, Collins 
and Waller, Spital-square : 

S. Goodwin, Haymarket, hardwareman. Ait. 
Patten, Cross-street, Hatton-street 

M. Lee, Wellington, Somerset, scrivener. Att. 
Shephard and Adlington, Bedford-row 

E. Cullum, Suffolk, shop-keeper. Towle, 
Palmer and Pugh, Gray’s-inn-square 

T. Colburne, Henstridge, Somerset, linen-ma- 
nufacturer. Aft. Blake and Son, Took’s- 
court, Carey-street 

R. Willcock, Irlam, Lancaster, cotton-spinner. 
Ait. Blackstock, St. Mildred’s-court, Poultry 

Oct. 25. John Herbertand Chas. Mayo, London, 
warehousemen. Aft. Ellis, Cursitor-street 

Robt. Dale, Maresfield, Sussex, collar-maker. 
Att. Ellis, Hatton-garden 

And. Hetherington and John Mackie, Drury- 
lane, perfumers. Att. Silver, Ely-place, 
Holborn 

Bernard Preston, Holborn, linen-draper. 4¢t. 
J. and R. Willis, Warnford-court, Throg- 
morton-street 

Nath. Jefferys, Pall-mall, jeweller. tt. Mayo 
and Pearse, Cloak-lane. 

Wm. Townend, Booth-mill, Rishworth, York- 
shire, cotton-spinner. it, Hodgson, Sur- 
rey-street, Strand 

Coulsey Savory, Twford, Norfolk, dealer. A(t. 
Windus, Son, and Holtaway, Chancery-lane. 

Wm. Gamble, Liverpool, merchant. 
Crump and Lodge, Liverpool 

Edm. Armistead, Giggleswick, Yorkshire, cot- 
ton-spinner. tt Caton, Gray’s-inn 

Oct. 28. John Perkins, Hertlord, carpenter, Ait 
Crawford, Craven-buildings, City-road 

Robt. Browne, Lloyd’s Coffee-house, insurance- 
broker. Att Teasdale and Brown, Bishops- 
gate-street Within 

Bernard Ross, New City Chambers, merchant. 
Att Parnther and Son, London-street, Fen- 
church-street 

Jos. Bell, Castor, Lincolnshire, mercer, Ait 
Leigh and Mason, New Bridge-street 

John Humble, South Shields, linen-draper. Att 
Bell and Brodrick, Bow-lane, Cheapside 

Wim. Copperthwaite and Jas. Waring, Man- 
chester, manufacturers. dt Ellis, Cursitor- 
street 

Thomas Taylor, Birmingham, gun-barrel- 
maker. Att Kinderley, Long, and Ince, Sy- 
mond’s-inn 

Tho. and Edw. Farrer, Pudsey, Yorkshire, clo- 
thiers. Att Evans, Thavies-inn 


Nov. 1. Mary Jones and Edw. Jones, Wrexham, 
Denbighshire, drapers. Ait Ellis, Cursitor- 


street 


Wx. Edwards, Little Newport-street, Leieester- | 


square, toyman. tt Oldham, Nag’s Head- 
court, Gracechurch-street 

Geo. Cousins, Gray’s-inn-lane, merchant. tt 
Hudson, Winkworth-buildings, City-rord 

Cha. Flude, Camden-street, Islington, coa!- 
merchant. Ait Dickson, Old Broad-street, 
Royal Exchange 

Nov. 4. Robt. Woolliscroft and Wm. Woollis- 

croft, Manchester, cotton-manufacturers. 
Att R.and G. Edmunds, Lincoln’s-inn 

John Worrall, Warrington, Lancaster, flour- 
dealer. Att Leigh and Mason, New Bri 
street, Blackfriars 

Peter Aldersey, Liverpool, grocer. Att Black- 
stock, St. Mildred’s-court, Poultry 

Jas. Carfrae and Robt. Hislop, Liverpooly drae 
pers. Att Forrest, Liverpool 

Wm. Sandford and Josiah Box, Salford, Lan- 
caster, dyers. Sharpe and Eccles, Man- 
chester 

Tho. Davies, Kinderton, Chester, wine mer- 
chant. Aft Sandys, Horton, and Treven- 
nen, Crane-court, Fleet-street 

Wm. Clayton, Dockhead, Surrey, grocer. 
Att Jackson, Walbrook 

Matt. Appleby, Royal Exchange, London,wool- 
len-draper. Att Comyn, Bush-lane, Can- 
non-street 

Nov. 8. John Crundall, Clapham-road, na 

beth, Surry, carpenter. Att Godmond, Bri 
court, New Bridge-street 

Wn. Weaver, Red Lion, Gray’s-inn-lane, vic- 
tualler. Att Hughes, Clifford’s-inn 

John Christ. Weber, Whitechapel-road, baker. 
Ait Shearman, Hart-street, Bloomsbury 

James Royle, Manchester, sadler, Att Edge, 
Brown-street, Manchester 

Rich, Keyworth, Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire, 
mercer. Att Pearson, Holborn-court, Gray’s- 


inn 
Edw. Byrne, jun. Liverpool, merchant. dif 
Windle, John-street, Bedford-row 
John Tolhurst, Milton, Kent, dealer. Alt 
Walker, Exchequer-office, Lincoln’s-inn 
Wm. Hutton, jun Fremington, Devonshire, 
lime-burner. Att Luxmore, Red Lion-square 
John Wakefield, Bouverie-street, wine-merchant, 
Att Murphy, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street 
Wm. Crane, Bridges-street, Covent-garden, 
cheesemonger. it Senior, Broad: court, 
Long-acre 
Rich. Davey, Russel-court, Drury-lane, linen- 
draper. Att Adams, Old Jewry 
Anth. Collins, Mile-end-road, ship-owner. tt 
Noy, Mincing-lane, Fenchurch-street 
Roger Holland, Great Wretham, Norfolk, fare 
mer. Att Giles, Great Shire-lane 
Harry Thrupp, Highgate, corn and seed factor. 
Ait Evitt and Rixon, Haydon-square, Minories 
Nov. 11. Tho. Carter, Kingston-upon-Hull, vic- 
tualler. 4tt Evetts, Thavies-inn 
Rich. Wm. Ulric Schneider, White Lion-court, 
Birchin-lane, merchant tt E.and T. Dae 
vies, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street 
Charnel Bateman, of Derby, money-scrivener. 
Ait Lowton, Temple 
R. Palmer, late of Carleton Roade, Nerfolk. 
Att Baxtersand Martin, Furnivai’s-inn 
W. King, King-street, Hammersmith, victaaller. 
Att Field, Richmond-buildings, Soho 
T. Stusterd and Jabez Stusterd, Lindley, York, 
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and T. Littlewood, of Oldfield, York, mer- 
chants. Ait Battye, Chancery-lane 

W. Sherratt, Birmingham, carrier, Att Ni- 
choll’s, Tavistock-place, London 

Arch. Sinclair, of Castle-court, Birchin-lane, 
merchant. Att Pearce and Son, Swithen’s- 
lane, Lombard-street 

Edm. Howard, of Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, money-scrivener. Att Smith, Church- 
yard-court, Temple 

Geo. Baillie and John Jaffray, Finsbury-place, 
merchants. Ait Barrow, Threadneedle- 
street 

Nov. 15. Jas. Norcliffe, Robert Town, York, 

clothier. Att Edmunds and Son, Lincoln’s- 
inn 

Wm. Vinicombe, Bath, umbrella-manufacturer. 
Att Shephard and Adlington, Bedford-row 

John Hemming, Worcester, whitesmith. it 
Cardale, Hallward, and Spear, Gray’s-inn 

Robt. Wood, late of Liverpool, grocer. Ait 
Blackstock, St. Mildred’s-court, Poultry 

‘Thornas Ashton, Blackburn, Lancaster, dealer 
and chapman. ft Clarke and Richards, 
chancery-lane 


John Barron, late of Pancras-lane, London, ; 


Manchester warehouseman. Ait Atkinson, 
Castle-street, Falcon-square 

John Browne, Newman-street, Oxford-street, 
tailor, Att Langley, Plumbtree-strect, 
Bloomsbury 

Geo Ross, formerly of Addle-hill, London, and 
late of Piccadilly, wine-merchant. Att Har- 
rison, Craven-street, Strand 

Wm. Phillips, Rochester, Kent, tailor, A/t 
Jeries, Milman-place, Bedford-row 

Wm. Warcup, Camden-place, Illington Green, 
broker. dét Hannam, Piazza Chambers, 
Covent-garden 

Elizabeth Lowcock, late of Skipton, York, inn- 
keeper. Att Heelis, Staple-inn 

Jos. Smith, of the Hill, in Upperthong, York, 
clothicr. tt Battye, Chancery-lane 

Margaret Alker the younger, and Eliz. Alker, 
both lafe of Preston, Lancaster, milliners. 
Att Barretts, Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn 

Wm. Everald¢Baron Von Doornik, now or late 
of Warwick, soap-manufacturer. tt Shep- 
hard and Adlington, Bedford-row 

John Webb, late of Plymouth, Devon, tinman. 
Ait Drewe and Loxham, New-inn 

Noy. 18. Tho. Carden, St. Michael’s-alley, Corn- 

hill, insurance-broker. Ait Nind, Prescot- 
street, Goodman’s-fields 

Jos. Randell, Birmingham, cotton-manufaciur- 

er, Att Swaine and Stevens, Old Jewry 
Wm. Hibbert, Hollingwood, Lancashire, vic- 
tualler, Att Milne and Parry, Old Jewry 
John Longrigg, Noble-street, London, Man- 
chester warehouseman. it Courteen, Col- 
lege-hill 
DIVIDENDS. 

*Oct.21. J. Morley, Sewardstone, Essex, mil- 
ler. ' J. T. Webster, High-street, Borough, hosier 
D. Glover, Gutter-lane, merchant TT. Simpson, 
W. Taylerson, J. Sanderson, and J. Granger, 
Stokesley, Yorkshire, bankers J.Dexon, Man- 
chester, merchant J. Wood, Audenshaw, Ashton- 
under-Line, Lancashire, cotton-spinner  F. Judin, 
Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, merchant T. 


Martin and J. H. Ford, Coleman-street, wool- 
brokers J. Alexander, South Lambeth, coal- 
merchant J. R. Anderson, Throgmorton-streét, 
merchant J. Goodbody, Abingdon, Berks, 
breeches-maker J. Horth, Norwich, upholsteres 
J. Featherstone, Tunbridge, shopkeeper. 


Oct. 25. B Betts and Ann Smith, Basinghall- 
street, factors J Crenan, Johnson’s-court, Fleet- 
street, bookbinder J West, Somer’s-place, East 
R Ballantine Fern, Lichfield, wine-merchant J 
Cooke, Liverpool, silversmith R_ Battinson and 
S Wade, Manchester, merchants H Applebury 
Cooksey, Presteign, Radnorshire, druggist J 
Brotherton, Manchester, grocer. 

Oct. 28. Rt Guy, Swan-yard, Shoreditch G 
Porcas, Leadenhall-market J Woodford, Bear- 
binder-lane P Duffey, Newman-street, Oxford- 
road, wine-merchant Wm Beatty, St. Paul's 
Church-yard B Stephen Curling, Portland-place, 
Clapham-road, stone-mason J F Gorian and E 
Johnston, St. Mary Axe, merchants J Badcock, 
Paternoster-tow P Dagdall, Portsea, pork-butcher 
Wm Bromhead, Stamford, Lincolnshire, iron- 
monger C Clark, Carlisle, mercer J Priestley, 
sen. and J Priestley, jun. Bristall, Yorkshire, 
Amelia Priestley, Upper Clapton, Hackney, and 
J Priestley, Great St. Helen’s, merchants J Car- 
lier and W Wilkinson, Stockport, Cheshire, mus- 
lin-manufacturers. 


Nov. 1. B Cox, Stourbridge, timber-merchant 
J C Cook and T C Corker, Leadenhall-street, 
linen-drapers E Atkinson, Billinge, Lancashire, 
fustian-manufacturer J W Uther, Bowling-green- 
lane, Clerkenwell, victualler T G Williamson, 
Paradise-street, Rotherhithe, mariner W and J 
Ogilvie, Saville-row, army-agents N Weedle, 
Whitechapel-road, brush-maker R and W Hen- 
nell, Foster-lane, Cheapside, ribbon-manufactur- 
ers J Sargeant, Russia-court, Milk-street, ware- 
houseman B Betts and A Smith, Basinghall- 
street, factors J Graff and P D Foley, Tower- 
Royal, merchants W Pink and J Birch, Chasles- 
street, Grosvenor-square, taylors P Gandon, 
Wentworth-street, Whitechapel, cooper PJ Min- 
vielle, Liverpool, merchant D Walker, Holborn, 
bookseller R 11 Dawson, Southwold, Suffolk, 
miller D Powney, jun. Sherborne, Dorsetshire, 
victualler 

Nov. 4. TT Partridge, Dover, sail-maker T 
Gregory, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, drysalter J 
Watson, Elton, Lancaster, cotton-spinner W 
Loggin and R Slater, Newgate-street, London, 
merchants D Glover, Gutter-lane, merchant J 
Pepper, Bishop’s Hatfield, Hertford, linen-draper 
G Stelfox, Rudheath Lordship, Chester, maltster 
J Stride, Emsworth, Southampton, grocer. C 
Haneman, Fetter-lane, London, furrier A Tho- 
mas, Duke-street, Westminster, feather-manufac- 
turer J Stevens, Chester-place, Lambeth, ma- 
riner Wm Bury, Bucklersbury, London, ware- 
houseman P Moore, Lostock, Graham, Chester, 
corn-dealer. 

Nov. 8. B Betts and Ann Smith, of Basing- 
hall-street, factors J Lyon, of Savage Gardens, 
merchant J Bennett, of Tiegony, Cornwall, 
linen-draper W Winn, of Lancaster, linen-~. 
draper W Chatterton, of Waltham, Lincoln, 


grocer W Humfrys the elder, and W Humfrys ~ 


the younger, of Old Fish-street, grocers G 
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Browne, Old City Chambers, Bishopsgate-street, 
merchant J Mercer, of Uxbridge, and N Mercer, 
of Chatham-place, mealmen J Leakin, of Wor- 
cester-street, Southwark, millwright W Powell, 
of Broad-street, St. Giles, linen-draper T Drury, 
and R Gilbert, of Bread-street, ribbon-weavers A 
Mendez Pereira, and H Castellain, of Old Beth- 
lem, merchants J Dawson, of Copthall-build- 
ings, warehouseman J Wilson, of the Strand, 
umbrella-maker. 

Nov. 11. W Clark, of Hythe, tailor S Bunn, 
of Great Charlotte-street, Blackfriars-road, mer- 
chant S Simons, of Lynn, silversmith Christ. 
‘Teasdale and Wm Teasdale, of Upper Thames- 
street, brokers Thos Jenkins, and Woollen, 
of High-s treet, Borough, linen-drapers C Gilbert, 
of St. George’s-fields, back-maker Stephen Faulk- 
ner, Lin Dillon, and John Hart, of Bolton-in-le- 
Moors, Lancaster, cotton-spinners Isaac Lindo, 
of Great St. Helens, merchant John Downie, of 
Old Broad-street, merchant Frederic Judin, late 
of Angel-court, Throgmorton-strect T Hobson, 
Louth, furrier R Sherdown, jun. of Louth, sta- 
tioner Edward Carritt, of Louth, sadler Wm 
Kendell, of Manchester-street, Manchester-square, 
builder David Robertson, of Bishopsgate-With- 
out, tailor’ John Gillatt, Joseph Hawkesworth, 
and Wm Gillatt, of Sheffield, comon-brewers. 


Nov. 15. John Cox, New-court, Crutched- 
friars, merchant R Atkinson, H Watters, and W 
Ord, Fenchurch-street, wine and brandy mer- 
chants John Stride, Elmworth, Southampton, 
grocer Wm Earle and John Hemet, Albemarle- 
street, booksellers Humph. Jefferies, Lower 
Thames-street, ironmonger George Hill, Oxford- 
street, linen-draper Josiah Fletcher, Stockport, 
Cheshire, silk-man Walter Jacks, Bristol, mer- 
chant Thos Charlton, Eccles, Lancashire, inn- 
keeper Silas Barton, Whitchurch, Hants, linen- 
drapes Wm Else, Fieet-street, warehouseman 
John Hickey, Worcester, carver Wm Bell, Leeds, 
grocer John Passman, Doncaster, machine- 
maker John Medway, Rawson, Dorsetshire, 
yeoman John Hardcastle, of Knottingley, York, 
mercer George Deverell, of Redbourn, Ilertford, 
straw hat manufacturer. 


Nov. 18. J Walters, Sturminster-Newton, 
Dorset, glazier T Simpson and N Simpson, Nor- 
thallerton, Yorkshire, merchants C Oliver, Bou- 
vyrie-street, lace-merchant C James, Cateaton- 
street, ribbon-manufacturer $ Macfarland, East 
Retford, Nottingham, hardwareman J Sargeant, 
Russia-court, Milk-street, warehouseman A 
Cheap, and A Loughnan, New-court, Swithin’s- 
lane, merchants I Ashton, Little Green, Man- 
chester, dyer H Braithwaite, Aiskew, York, 
maltster J Napier Watred, Birmingham, wool- 
len-draper G Harris, Manchester, ale-house- 
keeper T Chapman, Sheffield, butcher B Par- 
ker, Birmingham, money-scrivener J Parker, 
Chancery-lane, money-scrivener J Tattersall, 
Barrowford, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturer A 
Durham, Birmiagham, grocer S Field, Plymouth 
Dock, wine-merchant J Dawson, Liverpool, mer- 
chant W Ravenscroft, M Edwin Fell, and J 
Entwistle, Manchester’ L § Linging, and WH 
Linging, Green Lettuce-lane, London, merchants 
J Fairweather, Oxford-street, Middlesex, linen- 


Graper A Saunderson, Ratcliffe-cross, coal mer- 


chant T Dornford, Philpot-lane, London, wine 
merchant J Collard the younger, Cantefbury, 
hop-dealer R Bent, Lincoln'’s-inn-fields, mer- 
chant. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Oct.21. J Hynson, Stepney Causeway, mer~ 
chant J M‘Dermott, Red Lion-street, Southwark, 
hop-factor T Kent, Knaresborough, fax-dresser 
S Stevens, Monmouth, barge-owner J Wells 
and T Smith, Leadenhal!-street, hatters B Chit 
ney, Liverpool, soap-manufacuurer R Laagshaw, 
Chester, linen-draper, 

Oct. 25. RC Gedge, Isleworth, calicg-printer 
J Mayhew, jun. Wigmore-street, Cavendish- 
square, cabinet-maker Sarah Whitehouse, Tam- 
worth, Warwickshire, mercer Lydia Woods and 
Wm Woods, Hampstead, carpenters Wm_ Isard, 


.East Grimstead, Sussex, breeches-maker J Baird, 


Liverpool, merchant. 

Oct. 28. R I Gifford, Bristol, skinner Wm 
Price, Leadenhall-street, tailor T Rogers, Liver- 
pool, broker G Hoskins, Preston, merchant B 
Hole, Painswick, Gloucestershire, clothier H 
Lees, Manchester, cotton-spmner. 


Nov.1. H L Lomas, Throgmorton-street, in- 
surance-broker W Gicen, Manchester, cottons 
mercnant E Waterworth, Newport, stationer W 
Christian, Liverpool, attorney A White, Alder- 
manbury, factor J Feldwicke, Brighthelmstone, 
cord-wainer W Downall, Stockport, grocer J 
Stanley, Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant. 

Nov. 4. C Thompson, Manchester, liquor- 
merchant T Hlall, Berwick-upon-Tweed, mei 
chant T Smith, Cavendish-square, hardware- 
man J Thomas, Broad-street Buildings, Lon- 
don, merchant G Foy, Whitechapel, money- 
scrivener. 

Nov. 8. J Port, of Cheetham-hill, Manchester 
N Chapman, W Mellor, and R Mellor, Stock- 
port, cotton-manufacturer T Martin, Coleman- 
street, wool-broker B Travers, and J Esdaile the 
younger, Queen-street, Cheapside, sugar-dealess 
W Marshall, Old Bethlem, brush-maker W 
Bilby, King-street, Bloomsbury, carpenter J 
Dickenson, W Dickenson the elder, and W Dic- 
kenson the younger, Broad-street, merchants J 
Jones, Threadneedle-street, warehouseman W 
Marsden, Manchester, merchant J Gardner, 
Horsleydown-!ane, Southwark, lighterman. 


Nov. 11. JH Kyan and E Hoskins, of Wap- 
ping Dock-street, and Paddington-street, coal- 
merchants P Hyams, of Salford, Lancaster, 
merchant M Furniss, J White, and R Styring, 
of Sheffield, silver-platers, 

Nov. 15. J Morgan, Conduit-street, bookseller 
R Jameson, ironmonger-lane, linen-factor T 
Harvey, Newport, Isle of Wight, ironmonger R 
Aldridge, Bristol, twine-spinner. 

Nov. 18. J Sanders, Newman-street, brick- 
layer W M Willett, Rushforth-hall, Yorkshire, 
cotton-spinner J Woodrow the younger, Ber- 
mondsey, Surrey, tanner J Lowe, Liverpooh 
coach proprietor W Long, Sonehouse, Plymouth, 
hatter H_ Storey, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, linen- 
draper J Surtees, R Burdon, J Brandling, and J 
Embleton, Berwick-upon-Tweed, bankers T 
Blowers, London-street, linen-draper. 
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RICE OF MEAT.* 


LONDON WEEKLY RETURNS OF WIIRAT. 
thfie stone of §!b. to sink t 
ype Oct. 18 8555 quarters. Average 72s. 44d, 


Lamh. 

Oct. 24 5s. Od. 55. Gd. Gs. Od. 65. Od. 55. | yoy 

946° 
FLOUR. 

20450 sacks. Average 73s. 
20748 — — — — 74 
11519 — — — — 74 
9567 — — — — 7 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


> 


Newgate and Leadenha 
Oct. 24 4 0 


8 o'clock 

Height 
of Barom. 

Inches 


144140 2110 


PRICE OF HOPS. 
Bags. Pockets. 
£5 oto £6 2| Kent £4 15to £5 12 
5 0 6 0} Sussex 4 14 5 5 
5 0 60|Fan 8 5 9 9 


PRICE OF LEATHER.* 
Butts, 50 to Golbheach — — — — 25d, 
Dressing Hides 
Crop Hides for cutting 
Fiat Ordinary 
Calf Skins, 30 to 4o0lb. per dozen, per Ib. 42 
Ditto 50 to 70 


London average per stone 


of 8lb. 3s. 114d. 
Soap, yellow, 72s.; mottled, 84s.; curd, 88s. 
Candles, per dozen, 10s. 6d.; moulds, 11s. 6d. 


Kent 
Sussex 


Essex 


COALS IN THE RIVER. 
Sunderland. Newcastle. 
Oct. 27 44s. Od. to 47s. Od. 42s. Od. to 53s. 6d. 
No. 3413 459 42 6 52 6 
Jo 410 46 0 42 0 58 0 
17 380 42 6 39 Oo 45 9 
Delivered at 12s. per chaldron advance, 
PRICE OF BREAD, 


Peck Loaf. Half Peck. 


- Those marked thus *, are taken at the highest 
price of the market. 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 


PRICES OF BULLION, 


Amsterdam 
Ditto at sight 


Rotterdam, c.f. 


October 24. 


u. 


‘47 liv. pic, 
53 ditto 
§2 


2 
434 


October 31. 
'36-0O—2 u. 
35-3 

11-6—2 u. 
33-5—2 u. 
133-6—2 u. 


47 liv. pie. 


53 ditto 


12} 


Noyember 7. 


36-0—2 u, 
35-3 
11-6—2 u. 
34-1— 


47 liv. pic. 


53 ditto 


13 
123 


Nov. 14. 
36-8 —2 u. 
35-11 
11-11—2 u, 


44 
47 liv. pic, 
52 ditto 


123 


Per az. 


\Peroz. |Per oz. 
| 


coinand bars 


Portugal gold in |£ «. d. 
‘Doubloons 


Silverin bars — 
New Louis, each 
Agioon Bank of 
Holland, 54p.ct. 


New dollars — 


r 
) 43 
7 
3 
of 
9? 
43 8 40 5 
St. James’.* 
Hay. Straw. ] 
a) Oct. 24 £4 15 0 £2 110 its 
31 4180 2 66 
4 Nov. 7 4150 2 80 
iA 
Oct. 
21 | 42 | 52 | 50 | 20,60) 10 Showery 
M 22 | 50} 51 | 38 28,75} O Rain 
| 37 | 45 85 | 20,87) 35 Fair 
24 | 36 | 49 | 36 36 Fair 
25 | 40150) 50] 20 Cloudy 
26 | 51 | 51 301} 25 Fair 
27 | 52 | 63 | 50 |}29,96| 20 Fair 
a8 | 52 | 61 | 48) ,85)10 Cloudy 
290 | 47 | 55 | 46 11 Fair 
ig 30 | 45 | 55 | 45 912} 12 Fair 
40 | 57 | 50} 29,76) 10 Fuair ‘ 
Ov. 
1 |50/59| 49} 19 Fair 
3 | 50]54/ 48] o do 
4 | 481] 50 | 46 316] Rain 
5 147155 |38} 452/95 Fair 
6 | 38 | 48 | 36 978} 20 Fair 
7 | 35 | 48 | 44 }30,20| 15 Fair 
8 |45|55| 46} 29 Fair 
9 | 45 52) 44 18 Fair 
10/40] 47, 46] ,09| 5 Cloudy 
ag 11|46)48/ 45} 412) 16 Fair 
12 | 41 | 45 | 40} 2 Cloudy 
5 2 4 1 it 15 | 50] 55 51 }29,82] 7 Cloudy 
No. 6 4 5 2 25 1 16| 41] 49,45] 476/19 Fair 
3 0 2 2% 1 17 | 46 | 53 51 | 30,00} 16 Cloudy 
44 22 18 | 51 | 55 | 50] 29,80] @ Cloudy 
19 | 47 | 53 | ,60} Rain 
35-2 oo 
| Hamburgh 33—5 4-8—2 u. | Re 
Altona — -6—2 u. 34-1—2 u. 4-9—2 u. 
Paris — 24-0 liv. 24-0 liv. 24-0 liv. | 
Ditto 2 us. 24-4 24-4 4-4 -4 o 
Bordeaux — (24 24 4 | 
Cadiz 9. effect. 39 effect. 39 effect. 9 effect i Naa 
Madrid 9 effect, 394 effect, effect, OF effect ne 
Bi!boa 3} 384 8} mol | 
Leghorn 2 2 2 
Naples 4 4 4: 
Venice, n. 
Lisbon 62 \62 
Oporto 
Dublin | 
Cork 
* 


Lonpon Premiums insurance, 18th Novemeer, 1806. 


Fo Bengal, out and home.. + 
Madras and out and home 
Bengal or China... dake 
Senegambia 

Madeira .. ... 

Windward and Leeward Islands 
Jamaica . 
South Whale-fishery and back 
United Siates of America 
Smyrna, Constantin. Mediter. 
Nice, Genoa, Leghorn, write’ 
Lisbon and O vorto 

Bremen and Hambro’ . 3 gs. 
Baltic Lebaw, and Petersburgh .. 8 gs ret. 2 
Carron, Leith, Perth, and Aber rdeen..... 2 gs. 
Glasgow.... 
Dub in, Cork, aterford,an 

Belfast and Londonderry 28 gs. 
Limerick ..... sas ‘5 ret. 2 
Portsmouth... 1k g. 
Poole, Exeter, Dartm. Plym. Falm. 

Bristo!, Chester, and Liver — 
Yarmouth, Lyon, Hull and Newcastle lke. 
London, Bristol, and Liverpool. 
Africa, and thence to Place Sale in 

West-India or America a 
Bristol to Dublin, Waterford, and Cork, 14 g. 
Bristol, Liverpool, and Cork. 

6 gs. ret. 3 


5 16 gs. ret.9 
5 gs, ret. 24 


gs. 
| Jamaicato Lond. Brist. Dubl. ‘tine 


| London, Bristol, Dublin, and 


. Windw. and Leeward Isl............. 


Jainaica .. 8 gs. ret. 4 
United States of America 
Mediterranean 
Lisbon and Oporto 
Poole Dartmouth—Eveter & Piymouth. 
Neavfoundland 8 gs. tet. 4 
Dublin to Lav erpool and Chester... 20s, 
Boston, New-York, and Philadelphia ...5 gs, 
Newsoundland to W. &L. Isl. gs. 
Bay of Honduras to Charles-Town, 
Philadelphia, and New-York ... 4 10 gs. 
England or Ireland ..... 5 gs. 


Windward and Leeward Islands. 


Liverpool 15 gs. with ret, 


Islands to New-York or Philadelphia, 15 gs. 


Africa to Windward and Leeward 
Islands or America .. 
East- Indies to London 


Bulli to Liverpool, Cork, and Dublin. 8 
Riga and Prussian Ports to London ...6 gs. 


Current Parces or Mercuanpize, 18th November, 1806. 


American pot-ash,percwt. £2 1 

Ditto pearl ...... 
Barilla 
Brandy, Coniac ... ‘gal. 

Ditto Spanish .. ... 
Camphire, refined... . 1b. 

Ditto —_unrefined,cwt. 
Cochineal, garbled.... Ib. 

Ditto FEast-India .. 
Coffee, fine . 

Ditto ordinary 
Cotton-wooil, Surinam, Ib. 

Ditto Jamaica 

Ditto Smyrna.... 

Ditto East-India. 
Currants, Zant ....ewt. 
Deals, Dantz...., piece 

Ditto Petersburgh .. H. 22 

Ditto Stockholm .,.. 
Flax, 

Ditto Petersburgh .... 
Galls, Turkey......cwt. 
Geneva, Hollands .. gal. 

Ditto English...... 
Gum Arabic,Turkey, cwt. 

Ditto Sandrach 

Ditto Tragacanth .... 
Hemp, Riga........ ton 

Ditto Petersburgh .... 
Indigo, Carracc. .... 1b. 

Ditto East-India_ .... 

Ditto Jamaica ...... 
Tron, British, bars, ton 

Ditto Swedish 

Ditto Norway ...... 24 

Ditto Archangel 25 
Lead in pigs—————fod. 38 

Ditto red —————ton 36 

Ditto 54 
Logwood chipt 14 


ooo 


he 
ao 
oo 


ecococco 


Madder, Dutch crop, cwt.£4 5 
Mahogany ——--_——-ft. 0 1 
Oak plank, Dantz. —last 11 0 
Ditto American — 9 5 
Oil, Lucca,—25 gal. jar 13 15 
Ditto spermaceeti —ton 68 0 
Ditto whale 27 0 
Ditto Florence, 4 chest 
Pitch, "Stockholm —cwt. 
Quicksilver 
Raisins, bloom ——cwt. 
Ditto Malaga————— 
Rice, Carolina ——— 
Ditto East-India——_—— 
Rum, Jamaica —~gal, 
Ditto Leeward I, 
Saltpetre, East-India, cwt. 
Shellack 
Thrown-silk, Italian, lb. 
Raw-silk, Ditto —— 
Ditto China 
Beng. novi 
Ditto organzine 
Tar, Stockholm bar. 
Tin in blocks ————cwt. 
Tobacco, Mary]. ——ib. 
Ditto Virginia 
Whale-fins 
Red port 
Lisbon 
Madeira 
Sherry 
Mountain — 
Vidonia 
Calcavella 
Claret hogs. 35 
Tallow, English——cwt. 3 
Ditto Russia, white — 2 
Ditto —— yellow— 2 
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